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Molt Excellent Ma d. 


2 is the oe, Royal aſſertion, of a very 
great Monarch, That it is one of the 
= moſt glorious Signs of the Happineſs of 
a State, to have Arts and Sciences flouriſh, 
and that Letters ſhould be in as great Ho- 
nour as Arms, becauſe thoſe are the principal 
Inſtruments of Virtue. Your Majeſties Arms 
have ſtruck a Terrour into your Enemies, 
where-ever they came; but the great WIrs 


of our Nation, for want of public Encou- 


ragement, have all been rough Diamonds, 
and want the poliſhing of Art, which adds 
all the Luſtre, if not Value, to the Jewel. 
The Politer AR Ts have here been con- 
find to Languages unknown, and ſo the 
brisker Spirits, averſe to the Formalities of 
the Schools, have choſen rather to deſpiſe 
what they cou'd not attain, than ſeem to 


allow. they wanted any Meritorious Quali- 


A2 The 


fication. 
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The Book | row: peaſants co 4 Your Ma- 
jefty endeayours to open the Doors to alt 

' Engliſhmen, to learn the ARTS in their own 
Mother- Tongue; as the Greeks, and the 
Ramaxs did of old, and the Ez Nation 
does at preſent. The Language of Loux 
Kix DO, Madam, is more capable of 
Perfection than that of any of thoſe about 
us: And there is no manner of reaſon to A 
doubt, but the Royal Smiles of Your Ma- 
jeſty would have as goad an Effect here, 
as thoſe of the Fre King in France; in 
Hopes of which, this Volume is molt r hunk. 
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„ . O F 4 e 
„ 
HR following Treatiſe being ſubmitted to my Cen- | 
"+ ſure, that I may; paſs. ir with Integrity, I muſt de- 
4 fare, That as Grammar in general is on all hands allow'd .Y 


pe Foundation of All Ares and Sciences, fo it appears to 
Fe, chat rhis Grammar of the Engiiſh Tongue has done 
gat Juſtice ro our Language which, till now, -it never 
+4 4ptain'd. The Text will improve the moſt ignorant, 
Ind the Notes will imploy the moſt Learned. I thera- 
pre enjoin all my Female Correſpondents to Buy, Read, 
ind Study this Grammar, that their Letters may be ſome- 
Jing leſs Enigmatic: And on all my Male Correfpqn- 
Tents likewiſe, who make no Conſcience of Falle-Spel- 
g and Falſe-Engliſh, I lay the ſame Injunction, oh 
_ _ Jain of having their Epiſtles expos'd in their own pro- 
Fer Dreſs, in my Lucubrations, 


Tac Bickerſtaff, Cenſor. 


A 
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6— ¶ —k.l.. ooo teat — eco. 1 4 


OMISSIONS. 
Page 72, after Line 10. 


From other Names the Perſonal i known, 
By having leading and following State alone. 


"Perſonal Names differ from all other . by l a | 


al. and a fobowing State, 


P. 108, after l. 19. 


er theſe former Particles ſtill fer 
e Perſona] Names, all in the following state. 


The Perſonal Names coming after any of theſe Particles, || i 
are to be put in their following State; — A Me, not "ny 


by Hin, act He; after Whom, not Wh 
ERRAT A. 


9 page . line for I, read irc. P. 8 1. I. 6. F . P. 124. q 
4. . ſor the e wad 


P. 160. I. 26. for faulty r. et vt 
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perfect Engliſh Education, are preparing for the 
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The PRE F A CE. 


H E Publirat ion and Succeſs of the Firſt Edition of bi 
_ Grammar, we find, ſtirr'd up the Emulation of two 
Gentlemen 10 give the Town their Performances in this- 

kind : The firſt is call'd, An Eſſay towards a PraQi- 


cal Engliſh Grammar; #be laſt had the emphatic Title of 


| 9 | THE Engliſh Grammar; or an Effay on the Art of Grammar 


apply 'd to, and exemplify'd in, the Enghſh Tongue. Ve were 
in hopes that two ſuch Gentlemen of Letters, whoſe Time hat 
been devoted to the Inſtruction of others in the Latin and Greek 
Grammar, wou'd make ſome farther Progreſs in, and furniſh bei- 
ter Helps, and more eaſte Methods to, the Engliſh Student in 
kis Mother-Tongue, than we who never had employ'd our Time 


i in that Way, Had we found what we expected in them, we ſhowd' 


not bave given ourſelves any farther Trouble of Reviſing our own- 


3 for a Second Impreſſion; ſatisſy d with the Honour of opening & 
= Way for ſuch glorious Improvements. But we are apt 10 believe, 


that the very Qualification, from which we expected a more excel= 
lent Production, was the Cauſe of the little Progreſs they made in 
@ Diſcovery that had ſo fairly been laid before them by Dr, Wallis 
and Oorſel 


124 ves: For Cuſtom bas ſo ſtrong a Force onthe Mind, 
that it paſſes with the bulk of Mankind for Reaſon and Sacred 
Truth, The Iriſh thought themſelves oppreſs'd by the Law that 


orbid them to draw with their Horſes Tails, and that becauſe 
their Anceſtors had known no better Way of doing it: And Per- 
fons who have not only been Educated themſelves, but have bred 
up others in a particular Method, muſt have agreas Brightneſs of 
= Soul to diſcover its Errors, and forſake them. | EE: 
be firſt Eſſayiſt bas, indeed, partly quitted the old Track, but 
cou d not prevail with bimſelf to quit it entirely. Fhe ſecond ic 
= /o far from parting with a Title of the old Greek and Latin 


Term, that be pours in a new Poſſe pore us. The firſt is ſo.full 


ef 0bſcurity an 5 for want of Mei bod, that bis Book oan 
be of little Uſe 10 the Inſtruction of the Ignorant ; and the later 


ba bad ſo little Regard 10 the Engliſh Tongue, that in ibe Title 
e bis Book be is guilty of an evident Maſnomer, it being na 


mare an Engliſh Grammar, than a Chineſe. 2 
That the firſt Eſſayiſt bas no Method, is plain from hit very. _. 

Dwiſion of Grammar; for having diveded:Grammay into four 
- Sand. Þ Fare, 


—  - ——— — — —_—_ — — 2 


_ confeſs d, ibar the A av F of 
 waider Etymology, in d Senſe, which many Grammarians have 


_ Diviſion, or be had forgot the Members of bis Diviſion: Both 


| Author in ibis particular, being contrary to the order and Merbod 


_ the ſecond Member of bis own Diviſion. Now, this Diuiſion was 


_ enough 


_ ready akilld in the Latin Grammar, and therefore kad no nec of 


(n inſtru bim. This Multiplicay of Words.is again eh f. 
| "+ "A BN 7 


3 The? Preface. - 
Parry, yet the Paris of Sper eb be ion — 
aftz the old way) ave pat Buder nd one Head of that Diviion 3 
which 4. Orchogravhy, Proſoqy, Etymolpgy, Syntax. 'Tie 

1 861 bat ſhelter d the Parti of Speech 


* 


Eiven it, but he bas cut bimſelf off dr that Refuge ; for giving 
the firſt Chapter of bis ſecond 72 when he 2e all his 
Doctrine of Words) the Title of Etymology, by way of Piſtincti- 
on, it is plain, he underftood it in the Senſe of Derivation in the 


which ways muſt of neceſſity produce Obſturiiy and Confuſion, 

In the next place, ibis Effayift has thrown that Part of his Di- 
viſion laſt in bis Book, which in Uſe,in Nature, nay, andin his own / | 
Poſition oug bt 10 be firſt : For the Doctrine of Letters is throughly 
abe known before we proceed to Words, But the Conduct of this 


of Nature; nay, contrary to his own diſpoſition of the Paris in ibs 
Diviſion it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily produce Confuſion and 0bſcus | 


. | | ; i $4 6 
- Thirdly, He entirely rejefts Proſody, tho* voluntarily made 


neceſſary, or it was not; if it was neceſſary, it oughr all-along 10 
leu been obſervd; if not, it ought never to have been made. 
Fourthly, For want of Method, ſeveral Parts of Speech are | 
jumbled promi ſcuouſiy together, the Doctrine of which ought 10 
baue been more diſtinft, for Diſt inſt ion is 4 great help 0 Per- 
ety ; without which, the Knowledge which we wow d can,“, 
muſh be very de fective and obſcure, But this Author has not 
been fatisfy'd to join the Confideration of thoſe Paris of Spec ch, 
which in regard of their Nature and Order ought to have been ſt+ 
parate, but ſcatters the Syntax, or Conſtrution of our Language, 
through his Diſcourſe of Words ; ibo the Doctrine of Words, | 
Jeparately conſider d, and in à Sentence, are things diflin# 


” 


e 
miſled him in this particular, as he did us in our Firſt Edition, | 
neither of us conſidering that the learned Dr. wrote to Men al- 


rreating them as ſuch, as were entirely ignorant of Grammar. 

Fiſthly, By affecting the old Terms, and the old faulty Divi- 
fron of the Parts of Speech, be has: multiply d Words many Times: 
in long, and oftner in dark Explanations of them by Latin Words, . 
which being entirely\\untnown to the Learner,” can only pure 


+ 


4 > $ wy 22 
1 


by repeating, at the end. af every Chapter: its Contents, by dne 
Ron nl Anſwer ;, by that means beaping 6 double, tho” uſt» 
leſs, Load on the weak Memory af the young. Learner. _ 
Sixthly, The, Rules are no, ſufficiently diſtinguiſh:d, mhich 
giues the. Learner d difficulty-in chooſing what to commit 20 bes. 
Ae mor, and.what not. For theſe, and many otber Reaſons, me 
3 cou'd nat think this Eſſay towards a Practical bam Grams 
mar ſufficient. to deter us from endeavouring to correct the Errors 


2 of our Firſt Impreſſian, and from giving the World an Edition 
more uſeful, and more perfet, _. „ GEN 
7 But if the. firſt Efſayiſt leave us ſo much Room for Hopes of 
making a much farther Progreſs in this Work than the World bas 
7 1:1 ſeen, the Eſſay on Grammar very much enlarges thoſe. Hopes, 
ſince in this we find not ſo much as any Aim at a Grammar pes» 
| culiar to our own Language, the Author being content to-rep6eas 
the ſelf-ſame Things the ſelf-ſame ay, as all thoſe haus dona 6s 
baue andeavour d 0 force our Tongue in everything to the Metbod 
and Form of the Latin and Greek, For his Execition is ſo con» 
traty to the Deſign he ſeems in one part of his Preface to propoſes 
that by Writing in Engliſh, be only makes the Tak the more dif 
ficult, ſince to underſtand bis Tenms the Reader muſt underſtand 
Greek; where a in tbe ordinary Way of learning that Langage = 
3 the Student is ſuppos'd-to bave a competent K nowledge. of th Las 
tin, before be approaches the Greek Grammar. To ſolve this, he 
tells us in the- Preface, that every Man, Woman, and Child,ought 
to ſtudy the learned Languages, as incapable, without them, 10 
underſtand the Terms made uſe of in ſeveral. Profeſſions : Not con- 
ſide ring, that by this be requires an Impoſſibiliiy, ſines much the 
greater Part of Mankind can by no means ſpare 10 or 11 Tears 
of their Lives in learning — dead Languages, 10 arrive at a 
perfe# Knowledge of their Own. e eee 
But by this Gentſe man's way of Arguing, we . only to 
be Maſters of Latin and Greek, but of Spaniſh, Italian, High- 
Dutch, Low. Dutch, French, the Old-Saxon, Welſh, Runnic, 
Gothic, and Iſlandic; ſince much the greater numbor o 
Words of common and general Uſe are deriv'd from thoſe ſeveral 
# Tongues. Nay, by the ſame way of Reaſoning we may prove, that 
the Romans and Greeks did not underſtand their own Tong ues, 
becauſe they were not acquainted with the Welſh, or ami n Cel- 
tic; ibere being above 600 radical Greek Words deriv'd from 
the Celtic, and of the Latin a much greater number. 
. With much beiter Reaſon the formen Eſſay iſt [ooms 10 require 
ſome Skill in the Old- Saxon, whence nis allow ion all bands, 
the Body of our Tongue is really „ we 64nner ag = ö 
ts. | 3 | . 
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GS els | - ; ; The Preface. ' . 
with that Author, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 
Genius of our Language is almoſt entirely alter d ſince that 
Speech was diſus'd ; and ſince'the Meaning of Words is (except 
in ſome very few Caſes) io be ſonghr from the Uſage of our own 
and not that of former Times. The Saxons, for example, (3 
we may credit Dr. Hicks) bad various Terminations 10 their 
Words, at leaſt two in every Subſtantive Singular; whereas we 
have no Word now in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that bas 
fo. Thus Dr. Hicks bas made ſix ſeveral Declenſions of the 
Saxon Names, but qurs have not ſo much as one. He gives them 
tbree Numbers; @ Singular, Dual, and Plural: We have no 
Dual Number, except perhaps in Both. To make this plainer, we 
Pall tranſcribe the e Declenſions from that Antiquary's Gram- 
Mar. | a | 155 1 4 
The firſt Declenſion, which males the Genitive Caſe in es, 
Aud the Dative in e, the Nominative in as, the Genitive 
Plural z a, and the Dative in um; a, | 


Nom. Smith 5 „Nom. Smithas 
3 ee, JF - Gen, Smitha | 
e I Dar, Smichum 
* Zingul. Accuſ. Smith Plural. 5 Acc. Smithas 
voc. Eala thu Smith Voc. Eala ge Smithas 


4 


Abl. Wiregan, Witef um. 
The third Declenſion agrees with the firſt, only the Nominativs 
Plural ends in u; as Andgit the Senſe, _ 5 


Nom. Andgit 
Gen. Andgites 


Voc. Eala thu Witega 9 


Andgitu 494 
\ Andgita 


Dat. Andgite RY Andgitum _ + 
Sing. Acc. Andgit ; Hlural. —_— 
Voc. Eala thu Andgunr\ / Fala ge Andgiĩtu DOE 


"The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, ex- 

©” cept that the Nominative Plural is the ſame art na- 
_ n geler j at, Werd... men 
60 | Sing. I 


- 


Nom, Wok. * CA? 14 2 
Jen. Wor 755 5 

# Dat, Worde 55 E 

. # Acc, Word. + ON 5 * ; 4 1 2 
Doc. Eala chu word ala ge World 
Abl. Worde. | 5 P | Wo a 7: ie beg? 


The fb Declenſibn agrees with the rſt, except that iba Geni« 
f Singular par gh e, and Ae ak, Jour weed 
as in i We, a Maid. _ | 


Nom. Wiln | wilna * - 41 
; Gen. Wilne | Wilna eee neee, 
Dat. Wilne c 
8 J Acc. Wiln F Nur. WIe res 
(Voc. Eala thu Win J / Eala ge Wilna Nr 
Abl. Wilne. e Wilnum. A 
Th ſixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in v, its 6. 
* nitius in a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative in u; and abe 
3 : 
2 iN | Plural Caſes all form'd like thoſe of the fifth 3 as Suu Son. 
- e Nom, Sunn een 
Gen. mg Suna 9 85 
Dat. Sunu JSunum . | 
Sing. J Acc. Sunu \ Suna 
© | Voc. Eala thu Sunn b { Ealage Suna Aae 
N Abl. Sunu. | Sunu | N 
3 The AdjeRives, 0 or Qualities, Life as — 5 7 in our 
* preſent e i for their Terminations diſtinguiſh 2 
; © Gene has is, the ſame Termination 35 for the be Maſ- 


= culine * Neuter, but a different for the Feminine ; as, 
Cod, good. 1 Jos 

| Maſculine and Neuter. +3. Thi Feminine. Wo 
Nom. Gol enger Code dena 


* 4 
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* e Abl. Godurm, 5 4 Godre. 5 | *. 
r Nem. Gode boni, bone, e eine 
3 (Gen. _ | | n 
b Dat. G um : | , TED * 
Plural. Acc. Gode © uh ee 1 
e Voc. Gods” ©. * | "; Wet 
Abl. Godum. s {> 1 n 
e mi gbr give you vario. Taftadees more bark al 41. 
erence Kev the old Saxon and modern Tongue, 


a Pot wut jt; 517 any reaſonable Man, that it 0 Had Ades 
a- . Sa 2 8 ſo 25 10 us; and thar to underſtand . 
need of knowing the Saxon. And ibo Dre Hicks malt be 


ID. Tu | 
with that Author, even ſo far as that, becauſe the very Nature and 
Genius of our Language is almoſt entirely alter d ſince that 
Speech was diſus'd ; and ſince the Meaning of Words is (except 
in ſome very few Caſes) to be ſonghr from the Uſage of our own 
and not that of former Times. The Saxons, for example, (i 
we may credit Dr. Hicks) bad various Terminations to their 
Words, at leaſt two in every Subſtantive Singular ; whereas we 
have no Word now in Uſe, except the Perſonal Names, that has 
fo. Thus Dr. Hicks bas made ſix ſeveral Declenſions of the 
Saxon Names, but qurs bave not ſo much as one. He gives them 
three Numbers; @ Singular, Dual, and Plural: We have no 
Dual Number, except perhaps in Both. To make this plainer, we 
Pall tranſcribe the {x Declenſions from that Antiquary's Gram- 
Mar. FER. ens = 
"The firſt Declenſion, which makes the Genitive Caſe in es, 
Aud the Dative in e, the Nominative 1 as, the Genitive 
Plural in a, and the Dative in um; a, | 
Nom. Smith | | (Gen. Smithas 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 


— . tr eo ER eater ene en eng rb 4 1c 


Gen, Smithes Gen, Smitha 


. 
— — — 
— — — 
* I 
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Dat. Smithe . Dat. Smithum 


| d Jong: Accuſ. Smith _ _ Plural. 5 Acc. Smitbkas 
voc. Eala thu Smith Voc. Eala ge Smithas. . |; 
Abl. Smith * ( Abl. Smithum, - * -. - 


* 
1 
Ld 
C 


— — 


"The ſecond Declenſion is of wes, whoſe Singular Number is 

2 in the Nominative, their Genitive, Datzve, Accuſative, 
and Ablative in an, the Nominative Plural in an, Geni- 
tive in à, Dative, um; as, Witega, @ Prophet, 

| Wiregan 

Wiregens 

W iteguna 


— — 
— — 
* 


— — — 


Nom. Witega 
Gen. Witegan | 
Dat, Witegan Plural, 


——.́— 


* . | 
| . Acc. Witegan Witegan dnn 
0 5. Voc. Eala thu Witega ala ge Wiregan _ 


The third Declenſion agrees with the firſt, only the Nominative 
Plural ends in u; as Andgit the Senſe, 
Nom. Andgit Andgirn 3% 
Gen. Andgites | FRO | 
; Dat. Andgite Andgitum Ry 
Sing. © acc, dodge Plaral., Andgitu IIA > 
P Voc. Eala thu Andgir / Eala ge Andgity -- / 
TNA bl. Andgite. „ een, e 
''The fourth Declenſion has the ſame Variations as the firſt, ex- 
* "cept that the Nominatiue Plural is the ſame as the mina, 


* © % 


8 ive Singular; as, Wor d. 


Sing. 


The Pieface: 


n | Dar, Works” ; Wor um ; ** Y 
9 Acc. Word 4s (rural Word 0 Nera N : 
Voc. Eala thu Word 7 Eala ge Word. 27 \' . 
Abl. Werde. Wem. d ee 


The th Declenſion a ees with the rſt, except that ay Gen 
e 1 in e, and pon Not in à | 


asin Wiln, a Mad. f ; F 
Nom. Wiln „win | | 
Gen. Wilne Wilna 
— Io Dat. Wilne „ . 
ö i | . ng. Acc. Wiln | Plur. Wilna — Ry n 
Voc. Eala thu Wiln ala ge Wilna ke. F 
Abl. Wilne. | Wilnum. Fr 


The ſixth Declenſion has its Nominative Singular in v, its a. 
nitiue in a, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative in u; and abe 


: | Planal Caſes all forme'd like * of the fifth 545 e Son. 
; Nom, Sunn Suna 181 0 
Gen. Tang, una ; 
A Dat. Sunu „piu I Sunum 
sing · Acc. Sunu r. IAsSuna | 
7... "Yor. Eels thu Sunn ' Eala ge Suna 8 
Abl. Sunu. Sunum. 2 
The Alleftives, or Qualities, difler as — from thoſe in our 
* preſent, e or their Terminations e the 
. 5 that 18, the ſame Termination is for the Maſ- 
2 ©  culine and Newer, but a different for the Feminine ; i 4 
Cod, good. Wan 
Maſculine and Neuter. "Ihe Feminive. 
| Nom. Gal F donut, bonn. 8 Gode 4 8 bona 1 ** 
Bar Hacks. ENS | Godre . 4 CRE og 
nar. G „ 0 PS": woke 
hee. Goin, Go SST. Papa ᷣͤ WAR, 
* ö V "Y Goda # © 23 WO 4S Gode : = bots 
0 | ANF Godum. ; : C Godre. 227 4 
o „ Nom. Code dea, bose dense. 
| Gen, Sodra N 
Dat. Godum 1 9285 
Plural. Acc. Gode , * i . | . » i 
„ FIR Uo O55 | $2 | 5 
Abl. Godum. 1 4 E. 7 > 15 1 
e night git You various Taftadies more of the eſſential dife 
I ference between th?" did Saxon and modern 1 ingſi Tongue, 
es Wont theſe muſt ſatisfy any* redfonable Man, that it 75 ſo great, bat 
1 the Saxon can be no Rule 10 us; and thar 10 unlerſtand qurs,there 


it no need of knowing rhe Sax0h, | And the Dr. Hicks muſt * 


The ' Preface. 
elow'd to have been a very curious Enquirer into thoſe: Obſolete 
Tongues, now out of uſe, and containing nothing valuable, yet it 
does by no mea follow (as is plain from what bas been ſaid) thas 


we are not 0bl:g*d 10 derive the Senſe, Conſtructiun, or Nature of 


our preſent Language from bis Diſcoveries. But it is the preſent 


Tongue that is the only object of our Conſideration, as it.matters | 
not 10 the underſtanding of that, whether we know that Kine zs 


deriv'd from Cowin, or Swine from Sowin.. Time indeed bas an 
entire Dominion over Words,as well as over all other Proda#;ons 
of Human Rind. Thus in our Language, as well as in all others, 
Words baue extreamly vary d from their Original Significations, 
Thus Knave fignify'd originally no more than a Servant, Vil- 
lain, a Country Steward, or Villager : Tet, I fear, if you ſbou' d 
call a Man K nave, or Villain, 7: wow'd not much appeaſe bis 
Choler, to tel him, that theſe Words. (ſome Hundreds of Tears 
fince) bad a very harmleſs Signification, | EY, 
Dur proper Deſign, therefore, is to convey a Grammatical 
Knowledge of the Language we now ſpeak, from whatever Spring: 
and Sources deſcending down to us, in the moſt eaſie, familiar, 
and compendious Method that we cou'd poſſibly find out. Nor 
cou d me by any means be diverted from this generous Aim, by 
any poor Ambition of ſeeming skill'd in the Caſh, Terms of the 
old Grammarians 3 and bo we have not rejetted them ous of Cone 
tempi of Learning (as they call it) or of the Languages from 
which they are deriv'd, yet we cou d much leſs reſolve to ſacrifice 
the Eaſe of our Learner to a Cuſtom fo injurious to the general 
Progreſs of thoſe, who are defirous to know the Grammar of their 
en Mother-Tongue only). | LT 
To this End, we have been at ſomePains 10 put all the Rules in- 
10 as ſmooth and ſonorous Verſe as the Nature of the-Subje@t wou d 
bear; and we hope, that this has been far from giving any Obſcu- 
rity to the Senſe 5 but to give them the greater Light, under each 
we have added an Explanation in Proſe, according io the Way ta» 
ken by that learned Feſuite Alvarus, in his Grammar, whzch 18 
not only us d in almoſt all the Schools of Europe, except England, 
but commended by Schioppius, as the beſt practical Grammar of 
_ #be Latin Tongue. Jt cou'sd not be avoided, but thar ſame of 
them muſt run leſs harmoniouſly than the reſi, but we believe the 
number of them is not great. e 
Me baue never met with any ſolid object ion againſt this Way 
(rape ſome Peoples. Inability 10 do the like) becauſe, indeed, its 
Extellence if in the very Nature of the Thing, For Verſe is far 
more eaſily learnt,and better retain'd, than Proſè; and, Engliſh. 
Verſe, by Reaſon of the Nimes, yields a greater Aſſiſtance id the: 


Learners 


The Preface 
3 Verſe, one end of n 
An Author of good Reputation confirms our pinion in ibeſe Mord 
All Men paid ors Reſpett to the Poets, who gave them 10 
delightful an Entertainment. The Wiſer Sort took this op- 
porkunity of Civilizing the reſt, by putting all their Theolo- 
1 Philoſaphical Inſtructions into Verſe, which being 
learat with Pleaſure, and retain'd with Eaſe, help'd to heighten 
and preſerve the Veneration already, upon other Scores, 
paid to the Poets. +0 ata e ISS, 
By this means the Child, or Learney will be 0b1ig*d to burthen 
his Memory with no more, than is abſolutely neceſſary io the 
Knowledge of the Art he ſtudies, n . e ee er 
Nothing being more neceſſary to acquire a clear Knowledge of 
any thing, than a clear Method, we have talen a peculiar Care 
in this Edition to vbſerve all the Rules of Method. We. begin 
with what is firſt to be learnt, that what follows may be under 
ſtood ; and proceed thus Step by Step, till we come 10 the, laſt and 
} moſt difficult, and which depends on all that goes before iti. Wes 
; bave reduc d the Terms, wbich are plain and obvious, into as ſmall. 
„ a number as was conſiſtent with Perſpicuity aud Diſſ inſt ian; for. 
„ our End being the teaching only the preſent Engliſh Tengne, 
2 we hal no Regard to any Term whatſoever, which had not au im- 
. mediate Regard 10 that: By this means we believe me may ſay, 
2 That we have deliver d the Learner from ſome Scores of Hard 
„ I Words, impos'd In other Grammars. ot 
| ' The Text i what is only meant to be taught in the Schools; 
Rau in that, we hope, no Teacher of any tolerable Caparity, will 
| find any Difficulty. that may not be ſurmounted by a very'litile 
Application. Tb Notes have been pleaſantly miſtaken, by a 
'd Nan that ſbould have known better things, for ſuch Commenta- 
u- I ries 'as the Dutch Authors have put to moſt of the Clathcs, 7. e. 
ch an Explanation of obſcure Places, difficult Expreſſions,kard Words - 
4 I or various Readings; wherews theſe Notes conſiſt of more difficult. 
is I Enquzrzes into Grammar in general; or ſometimes contain a2 
d, Defence of Particulars in the Text, and at other times ſhew the . 
Analogy between the Grammar of the Engliſh, and that of the + 
Latin Tongue: Al which muſt be of great Uſe 10 Men or o. 
men of Judgment and Learning, but are not 10 be taught the + 
ung Beginner, whoſe Head cannot be ſuppos'd ſtrong endugh . 


ay or Diſquiſitezos of that kind. Ie; | | ' Ct. GRASS; 
its Having taken theſe, Precautions in the Grammar, we thought: 


ourſelves oblig 4 to. purſue them through the reſt of the Arts cen. 
ain d in bir Vdlume in which we have had a peculiar Regard 
e Tl rock, without. u Keſpe® e en & e 
N w | 3 | cn 


— 


— 
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minution in Time of bad Poets; and we have farther, we 


The Preface. 


been too long in vbe. Poſſeſſion. of the Schaols... Poetry, Rhetoric, 
and Logic have generally been taught in moſt of the — 
Learning in Europe, in th# Latin Tongue: It was, therefore, 

neceſſary to our Deſign of accumpliſping our Engliſh Scholar*that 
be ſhou'd loſe no Advantage which thoſe enjoy,who make their firſt 

eourt to the dead Languages. Nay, we may without Vanity ſay, 

ahat no Public School in Europe has any Courſe of Poetry u ] 
to what we give here. We have ſeen all that have been taught, ' 
and not one of them proceeds any farther, than the Art of Verſi= © 
fying, by teaching the ſeveral Quantities of Words, and what each 
ſort of Verſe requires. But thu is the Art of making Poetaſters, 
x0t Poets; of giving a Taſte of Numbers, but nat of the ſublimer 
Beauties of the Authors they read, which are of the ff magni- 
tude ; by which means we often find, that thoſe who haue ſpent 
many Tears inteaching Schools,are the worſt Judges inthe World 
of the very Authors they teach. Jf Poetry be at all to be fludy'd. 
(for which there are a thouſand irrefragable Arguments) itought 
to be truly taught, which yet it has never been in any Schools that 
we cou'd ever bear of. In this Art of Poetry, n: we have 
fx d the Rules of every fort of Poetry, which will be a great Di- 


So 


= 
8 1 
27 


bope, given a Standard of the Quantities of our Tongue, which 
if we have not perfectly obtain d, we may venture io ſay, that 
we are not far from it. Shop | | Re 3 J 

Fhe General Rhetorics of the Schooks in England meddle on- 

by with the Tropes and Figures of Words and Sentences, but neg- 

ect the Cultivation of a 72 Invention. We know ſome inge- 
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ious Men have diſallow d of putting any People on the Exerciſe |. 
of that Faculty 3 but we preſume, that we ought ta do in this as | 
the Touth of Antiquity did in their Gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; #hey 
Raid not till they were Men of confirm'd Strexgth and Robuſtneſs, © 
but began in a more tender Age id make their Limbs pliant, and | 
ſa to knit their Sine ws and Nerves, that they ſhou'd be wiibouta 
ſtiffneſs, which wow'd not be remov'd by a late Application o that 
Art. Thus by. uſing Touth early to a Metbadzcal Invention, Exer- 
ciſe and Time will give a Readineſs and Facility in feeing what 
all Subjeſts will afford of Uſe to Perſuaſion, which a Mind unus'd 
to that way of thinking, will not eaſily find out. £1 
Wie may farther venture to ſay, ibas very few Schools im Europe 
can boaſt ſo juſt a Logic, clear'd of the old Jargon; and delivering | 
the direct way to Truth, not to uſeleſs Mrangles. This was drawn | 
ap by a very eminent Hand from Mr. Lock, Father Malebranch, 
the Aeſſie urs of Port-Royal, and ſome others, ibo we haue ven 
tur d ia give it you ſomething ſborter than it is in the Original. 


4 Up 155 Noble Defien of an "NOS LISH | 
'} EpvucarTion, ©. By Mr. Tar wag 
F Poet-Laureat to Her Majeſty. | 


YJ N Engleſh Education / Glotious Prime) 
3 A Fame claps her Wings, and ſounds it to the Skies. 

Tells em, the ſuff'ring Muſes are referr'd © 
To be by Their, and Britain's Guardians heard. 
3 Whoſe Judgment Awes at once and Charms Mankind, 
Can filence Slander, and ſtrike Envy Blind, 


'* To Grecian Hills our Youth no more hall roam, "at 
> Supply'd wich theſe Caſtalian Springs at Home: 
Our Ladies too, as in EL IZ A's „„ 
Be doubly Crown'd, with Beauty and oh Baye. 
3 MINERVA bids the Muſe Thi Charter draw 5 
Jo free Our-injur'd Fair from Servile Awe 3 3 
And Cancel cruel PHOEBUS Salique Law. 


O wondrous Bleffing! yet on Terms ſo cheap, 

That loweſt Stations ſhall ch Advantage reap; d 
The meaneſt Briton's in chis Prize may ſnar, 
dur ALBION be what ROME and ATHENS were.. 


ope Then fay what Thanks, what Praiſes muſt attend 
The Gen'rous Wits, who thus could condeſcend !' ** 


n 
1 
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On an Engliſb Education. 
Slill, chat to Art's ſublimeſt Orb can reach, 


- 


Employ d it's humble Elements to Teach! 
| Yer worthily Eſteem'd, becauſe we know 


To raiſe Their Country's Fame they ſtoop'd fo low, _ 


Shall private Zeal beſtow ſuch Coſt 25 Toit 
To Cultivate that long-neglected Soil 
Our Eng liſp Language (ſtord with all he 1 
Of Eloquence, but choak'd with Foreign Weeds;) 
And Great BRITANNIA not vouchſafe a Smile 
To chear theſe ſpringing Glories of our Iſle? 

If only Martial Conqueſts we advance, 

And yield the Muſe's Bow'rs to vanquiſh'd France, 
If here we fix our Pillars of Renown, _ 

Will not reſenting Britain's Genius frown, 

And, while our Troops politer Realms o'er-run, 
Cry, So the Vandals and the Goths have done? 
When Honour calls my Sons to new Alarms, 


And grow in Ares victorious, as in Arm, 
Our Language to advance, and prove our Words 


No leſs deſign d for Conqueſt than our Swords 3 5 


Till Learning's Banners thro' our Realms are ed, 
And Caprive Sciences from Bondage le; 
Tho' Galic Trophies ſhall our Iſland fill. 
Our 3 ate clipt, and LEWIS: eriumphs 
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— RAMMAR do's all the i auge. — 
According 10 the Uſe of Speech, 

Ho we our Thoughts moſt j Hy" may expreſs 

In . "ge — , in. e. | 


=] REO e et 
I, | 


' ur I cannot .omir «che Learned gd 
Grammarians,. have given us vari- Judicious Mr. s Definiri 

phs ous Definitions of this very uſeful | Grammar it the Art of 25 "I 

Art. That of a certain Author ſeems | the Relation f Things ia — 


deſective, when he ſays, Grammar | is ion, with due Accent? an Sp 


* 


che Art of Speaking ; fince tis plain | and- Ortho in W 
x Maſtery of it, is of more Conſe -I cording to pet m of tho 261 
quence in Writing 3 the Soleciſms of } Lan learn. Ik he had 

Vulgar Diſcourſe paſſing unheeded, | of N , and Pos oa 
tho? they would be monſtrous in for Acoent {which is a Thing or Aft 
Writing. Of this Opinion we. had which no body alive underſtands, ' 
ee ES. | lance it relates bo the ring and fal- 
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The Engliſh Grammar, with Notes. 


[2] Into four Parts the Learn'd this Art divide: 


v 10 Letters if preciſely yz „ Nr WY rm 


| The Third the various Rules of Words commend ; 
The Fourth it. ſelf on Sentences does ſpend. 


Ihe Second does to Syllables extend 4 + x . 


For in Engliſh, as well as other Languages,this Art conſiſts 


ef LETTERS,SY LLABEES, WOR DS and SENTENC 


The Second is 


CES. 


produc'd by the various Conjunctions bf the 


Firſt; the different Union of the Second begets the Third; and 
*the various joinings of the Third compoſo the Fourth. 


n the perfect Knowledge of theſe 


four Heads conſiſts the 


Whole Art of GRAM MAR. | 


Letters bein 
ought, in the fi 


evidently the Foundation of the Whole, 
place, to be thoroughly conſider'd, and all 


*thoſe Rules, which Induftry and Obſervation have been able 
to furniſh, laid down in ſuch a manner, that che Underſtand- 
ing of the Learner being in ſome meaſure. inform'd of the 
Reaſons of Things, may not paſs through this Book to ſo lit- 


tle purpoſe, as to learn only a few Words by rote. 


ww e 0 „4 


'Ting of the Voice, not the Quantity.) 
We think it the moſt extenſiye De- 
"Anition we have met with; but, in- 
deed, every, thing is extraordinary, 


Sn this Authors Book. And we 


Was made before we had the Hap- 
Pineſs of ſeeing his Book) contains 
the Senſe of it, But to Speak, is to 
Fgplain our Thoughts by thoſe 
Szgns, which Men have invented to 
that End. 
nient Signs, are Sounds, and the 
Mice; dut becauſe theſe Sounds are 
tranſient, and paſs away, Men have 
inventecł Other Signs, to render them 
more durable and permanent, as well 
as Viſible, or Objects of the Eye; 
which are the Characters in Writing, 
calrd by che Greeks 9ypzpuud]e, 
hence our Term of Grammar is 
deriv'd. Two Things we may conſi- 
der in theſe Signs: The firft, What 
they are by their Nature, that is as 
Sounds, and Characters. The ſecond, 
their Sg ein; that is, the 


We find the moſt conve- 


Manner in which Men make uſe of 
em to expreſs their Thoughts, 
[2] Others divide Grammar in 


the following manner; as Ortho- 
we : prepby, or the Art of true Spelling; 
Are pleas'd to find, that ours (Which e / 4 or exact Pronunciation, 

| 


as to quantity and Accent; Etymo- 
„or the Derivation of Words, 
to difcover the Nature and Propriety 
of ſingle Words; and Syntax, to 
join Words agreeably in Sentences, 
, Orthography, or Spelling, has rela- 
tion to Letters, both to the Know- 
ledge of their Figures, and the Sounds 
expreſs'd by them, and the putting 
them together to form Sy llables and 
Words, Orthoepy directs the Pro- 
nunclation of Syllables, as to their 
Length or Shorcneſs : ErYmol 8 
Derivation, regards Words ; And 

| Syntax, Sentences, y 


Mr. fohnſon, in his Grammarical ' 


Commentaries,much berrer : © From 
* hence there ariſe four Parts of 


*© Grammar, Analegy, which treats 


1 * ofthe ſeveral Parts of Speech,their 


be- 


'Y, or 


* IV 55 owe oo 
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be Enghiſh Grummar; mth Notes. 


. 


3 A Letter, therefore, is à Character, or Mark, either 


in Print or Writing, which denotes the various Motions, or 
Poſitions of the [4] Inſtruments of Speech, either in produ- 
-cing, or ending of Sounds. Or you may term them Marks 


and Signs, expreſſing the ſeveral Sounds us' d in conveying 
our Thoughts to each other in Speech... g. 
ener is an uncompounded Sound, © 
. 0 which there no, Diviſion can be found:  _ 
: T̃ beſe Sounds io certain Characters ws fx, l 
Which, inthe Engliſh Tongue, are Twenty-ſix. 125 
: Of theſe Signs, Marks, or Characters, the Engliſh Language 
: makes uſe of Twenty-ſix, as willappear from the following. 
| Alphabet. e jo . ct” fo 1 | y 4 ; i _ 05 a a l | 
] - | 7 poet 215 ws ; 1195-3" 2513 W 14 115 | 13 : N 3 4 of \ | 
V Definitions, Accidents and Forma- | Modern Tongue, the ſame Sounds are ' 
A * tions. Synfax, which contains | often expreſsd by different Chara * 
2. * the Uſe of thoſe Things in Cou- | ers ; and different Sounds are 
- « ſtruction, according to their Re- mark*d by one and the ſame Chara- 
5 © lations, Ortbagraphy of Spelling, | &er : In the next place, Letters are 
A and Praſody ot Accenting in Pro- the Signs of Rnd not the Sounds: 
, nunciation. Our Diviſion is ea- them es: For the Greeks dd 
777. . , from Writing, . 
of whoſe. natural Place is, firſt, as the f i, Litera, from li 1 
| Foundation of the whole contains |: nes it ſelf) or linendo; ſo that both 
in Letters and Syllables. Avatony Words ſignifie that which is mark d 
, Words, , $y##4x / Sentences." As for on the Paper; But if there be any 


Pro ſody, we: preſume it falls more 
3 | IF juſtly (eſpecially in Engliſp) under 
.the Arr of Poetry, as we have plac'd 
it, bur as much as relates to the Pro- 
.nunciation of Proſe is taken in by 
Letters, where their true Sound 1s 
taught; and our Terms being more 


Kill ro them. | 
[z] There are other Definitions 
of Letters, as the follow ing: A Let- 


£ 


compounded Sound | 
. Voice, which 7 | 2 
into any more, impl. is gene- 
all mok's with « particular Cha- 
7 


err in | two, Particulars; firft,, tho 


ter may be ſaid to be, a fmple un- 
„ or in the. 


er. This Definition we take to | 12 
every Sound ought to be mark'd With 


Character, Sign and Mark, that dees 
not expreſs a Sound entirely ſimple, 
bur a Sound compos'd and compound-—- 
ed of two or more, and is reſoluble 
into as many, it is not ſo prope f- 
ly a Letter, as an Abbreviature df © 
ſeveral Letters; or a Contraction ot 


Plain and eaſy, and needing no Ex- them into one Note or Marł, contain- 
planation, we have chole to keep ing in it ſelf ſo many Letters, as its 


Power contains ſimple Sounds. This 
is plain in the Latin &, x, the 
Greek E, I, g, and many others 
ſufficiently known; ſor they ao 
compos'd of (et,) (es,) (ui (, 
(47) Ce. On the contra a fm. 
ple Sound, tho' it be expreſs d perh 

by diffepent Characters, Jr it. is to 
V 
(ib, ) (pb, ] no leſs than g, %%, and 


2 proper and peculiar Character, yer | are but imple Letten. 
by the Corruption, or Primitiye Ig-!] * [4] The chief Inſtruments, gf 
notance of the hiſt Writers of our | Speech, Diſcourſe or Letters, are the 

| B 2 Lungs, 
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4 De Engliſh Grammar, ah,, Nates. 
„Zungs, the Wind-pipe, Throat, Lagqnr, or Knot of the Fhroat? For 
Fanbus, Noſtrils, Lips, and ſeveral ' the Tone of the Voice is mote or leſs 
Parts of the Mouth. The Breath, or 4 mp or acute, as the ſmall Cleft of 
that Ai: that is inſpir'd or breath'd ' the Throat opens more or leſs ; and 


Tips, Teeth, Palate; Jam, Tongu 
-Wegfen 


ſcourſe. For from the various Colli- 
ſion of this Air or Breath; ariſes the 
Variety both of Tones and Articu- 


lation: And this Variety comes not 
from the Lungs, but from other 


Cauſes, as will anon be evident. For 
all che Variation which Sounds re- 


the different Force, with which they 
ſend out the Breath, by which the 


Voice becomes more or leſs ſonorous 


into us, is blown from the Lungs this is the Seat of all Muſical Modu- 
niſhes the Matter of the Voice or Di- From the ſame Seat 
the Reaſon of the Differ 
18 
For if, when we ſpeak, we make 2 
! tremulous Concu 
and Wind-pi 
their Ext 

| ſpeaking 3 bur when the Throat and 
ceive from the Lungs, is only from the 


we 
ice betwixt 
gentle Whiſper, and loud Talk, 


n of the Throat 
(thar is, by reaſon of 
on) ĩt produces loud 


Wind- pipe are leſs ſtrerch'd, and 
more lax, it is Whiſpering, But all 
Letters are not capable of this Diver - 
ſity, or Variation; but only choſe, 


or loud; for the Lungs perform in | which we call Vqwels, half Vowels, 


Speech the Office of the Bellows in 


the Organ,” 


I know Anatomiſts have obſerv'd, 
that we cannot ſo much as talk with- 


out the Concurrence of twelve or 


thirteen ſeveral Parts, as the Noſe, 


, Lungs, Muſcles of the 5 


Diaphragma, and ,Muſcles' of the 
Bell, z 


dut I have nothing ro do with 
any Part, but What is immediately 


roncernꝭd in the formation of Sounds, | P 


the Obſervation ef the Manner of 
-Which, leads the Obſerver to certain 
_ uſeful Conc luſions in the Subject we 


treat of. Farther Enquiries into other 
Parts concern'd more remotely in 


Speech, have little but Amuſemenis 
here, cho of Conſequence in the Con- 


templation of the admirable Order 


The Variety of Tones (that is, as 


far as they relate to Gravity or A- 


cuteneſs, flat or ſharp) ariſes from 
the Wind- pipe. For as a Flute, the 


longer and ſmaller it is, the more 


Acute or ſharp, or ſmall the Tone; 
and the larger and ſhorter, the more 
E. big the Tone 38, that it gi- 
7 3, 65 e 


bes. The ſame holds good in the 
'Wind-pipe ( whence, at te 


ſes rhe. Variery of Tones | 


3 | 
in the Votces of ſeveral Men; or even 
of the ſame Men in the diflerenc Parts 


} great Light to the Learner 


ſt, in ſome 


ol their Ages) bur chiefly from che 


half Mutes (and ſuch as derive them- 
- ſelves from half Mutes : For b. 5, & 


or k, are fimply Mutes, and their 


{-Aſpirates never admit of that Con- 


cuſſion: nor is their Sound in loud 
Speech different from what it is in 
2 Whiſper, | 7 1 N 8 1 -11458 * | 
To this Head we may reſer the 
Hoarſeneſt, often the Companion ef 
Catarrhs, which hinders that Con- 
cuſſion of the Throat, and the Wind- 
ipe. 3 ab 2s 5 + 3 $33.4 
The Atticulation of Words, or the 
Formation of the ſeveral Letters, be- 
pu when the Breath hes paſt rhe 
Throat; and is almoſt wholly per- 
form'd by the Noſtrils, Mouth, 
Tongue and Lips. Tho' theſe Re- 
marks ſeem our of the Way to the 
Common Reader, yet à Judicious 
Maſter will find it worth his while 
ro ſtudy this Poitit thoroughly, For 
by knowing what Letters are for- 
med by the Mouth, Tongue, Throat, 
Lips, Sc. the Maſter may gives 
the 
Art ofSpelling,and perhaps the moſt 
certain Ay lee doing ic juſtly be- 
Cauſe in theſe: Notes we ſhall ſhew 
how every Vowel and Couſonant is 
777 aro aac poo 
JJ Tho? ir wou'd be too much 
from the preſent n' for me td 
enter into the Enquiry, who was the 


- 
* 


| Inyenter of Lettert, and what — 
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"Language aBook call'd Texim, which 
| 3s the oldeſt in the World, 


76 


this Benefit, yet that I may not wholly 


int ſome, who may expect 
his, I ſhall in a very few Words let 

him know, That the Chineſe are al- 
low'd the Palm in this Particular; 
for their firſt King Fobz, who liv'd 
1400 Years before Moſes, 500 before 
Memes the firſt King of Egypt, and: 
2950 before chriſt, was the Author 
of this Invention, and writ in their 


But this Was in Parts too remate, 
and which had ſo rae Communica- 
ion with the World, that is, all that 
World which was then known, that 
we may reaſonably make another 
utry after the Original of Letrers 
hirher Parts of Afia, Egypt 


5 probable from che 

is more le the 

Mummies xe? Obel is ku, chat Hero. 

glyphzes were in theſe Parts the firſt 

Tavern of Writing, and even prior 

8 the Pyramags and Obe- 
:[ques being made, ar leaſt in great 
meaſure, while yet che Iſraclates 
were in Slavery to the Egyptians 
and by Conſequence not, very well 
| Pd for Inventions ſo curious 
and judicious, 
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tion had the Honour of firſt enjoying [ ters is more likely to have inform'd 


them, than the 3 of 
t. But hen or whereſoever the 
Phænicians learnt this Art, I think 
it is generally agreed, that Cadm u, 
the Son of Agenor, firit brought Let- 
ters into Greece, whence in ſubſe- 
quent Ages they ſpread over all Eu- 
rope. | 
"Thus much I have thought fir to 
ſay on this Head: What remains is, 
That as the difference of the Articu- 
late Sounds was to expreſs the diffe- 
rent Ideas and Thoughts of the Mind; 
ſo it is certain, that one Letter was 
intended to fignzfie only one Sound; 
and not, as at preſent, now to expreſs 
one Sound, and then another; which 
has brought in that Confuſion, that 
has render'd the Learning of our 
modern Tongues extreamly difficult; 
whereas if . various Sounds were 
| conſtantly expreſs'd by the ſame nu- 
-merical Letter, more than half that 
Difficulty wou'd be remov'd. 

But ſince we are not here to re- 
form, or indeed make a new Alpha. 
ber, as ſome have vainly, againit 
the Stream or full Tide of Cuitom, 
attempred ; but to explain and deli- 
ver Rules abour that which we 
have, and according to thoſe Errors 


Whether Cadmsand-the Pheni- and Miſtakes which Uſe, the in- 


slearn'd LETTERS from the 
runs, or their Neighbo 
band Samaria, may be 4'Que- 


tian 
E. 


urs of 


| violable Rule and Right of Speaki 
and Writing, has e fuck 


9 2 " 
& 


5; ſinee the Bible wrote in - 


| | — : ' 
y » 


an Endeavour wou'd he as uſcleſs,as 
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Under two Heads theſe Letters fil are 7 5 
The fir ſt holds Vowels, Conſonants the laſt. 


122 Twenty-ſix Letters are naturally divided into two 
ſorts, which are call'd Yowels and Conſonants. Vowels, or 
perfect Sounds, being by Nature of greater Excellence than 
Conſonants, as Sounding by themſelves, and giving the later 
their Sounds, juſtly demand our firft Conſideration. 
A Vowel, therefore, isa Letter denoting a full Sound made 
Win the Throat, and can be pronounc'd without the help and 
joining of any other Letter to it. 1 


A Vowel y#t ff comple is found, 


| Made in the t, ons full and _ Sound, \ 
re- Five Letters we can only Vowels call 


in der A, E, I, O, U contain thew al, 


* 


* [7] In Engliſb we have but theſe five Marks, or Characters 
of theſe perfe& Sounds call'd Vowels, a, e, i, o, u, and y at the 
end of a Syllable for z, which is only a different Figure, but 
entirely of the ſame Sound. When theſe Vowels end a Syl- 
__ they are uſually long, but generally ſbort 'in all other 
olitions., T Tron EATS 9 „ 


1 
[6] It is of uſe te obſerve, chat] Lips, the Tongue, the Palate ; which 
the ſeveral ſorts of Sounds us'd in| yer cannot make any one perfe&t 
Speaking, which we call Letters, | Sound but by the ſame opening of the 
are form'd in a very natural man- Mouth; that is to ſay, they can on- 
ner, For firſt, the Mouth is the | ly found by their Union with thoſe 
Organ that forms them, and we fee, | firſt and only perfect Sounds; and 
that ſome are ſo ſimple, and unmixt, | theſe are call'd Conſonants, or Let- 
that there is nothing requir'd, bur | ters ſounding with other Letters. 
tbe opening of che Mouth to make] {7 ] It we judge by the Characters 
6] 16 them underſtood, and to form diffe- or Marks, we find that there is not 
rent Sounds, Whence they have the | the ſame Number of Vowels in "al 
| Names of Vowels, or Voices, or Vo- Languages, and yet all Nations al- 
cal Sounds, On the other fide we | moſt agree, that there are more dif- 
find, that there are others, whoſe | ferent Sounds of Vowels, than they 
Pronunciation depends on the parti- have common Characters to expreſs 
cular Application, and Uſe of every | them, | | 
Part of the Mouth, as the Teeth, the | 


— 


For 
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To each of theſe, two different Sounds gh 


One that is ſhoxt * that # long ( 
Five double vat 4, ro fill the Vocal Throng. | : 
Each of theſe; five has;two diſtin Sounds, that is, a long ll 
and a ſhort. Sound; the ſhort Sound is always made long r 
by addin 0 at the end, as Lad, Lade; Met, Mete; Pip, = a 
Pipe; Robe; Tun, Tune: To theſe we muff add five 4 
a0ubie Vowels, compounded each of two of theſe. To at- 
| tain to the perfect Knowledge of this, the Learner muſt 
| firft be taught the true Sounds of. theſe five Vowels, as they 
1 lie ſingle, and each by it ſelf; ſor that is the e to dr. 
| | rive ſafely at all their Variations. TH 5 
[| 1 Beſi les the long and ſhort, 10 ( A) toes fall. 17 
1 . A Sound that's broad, as in all, ſhall and "2k 7 
4 Asal in all Words, that end in double (L), ü 
1 A, Wall, and Stall ; in (Id), as bald will tell: | | 
= os Betwixt a double (U) plac'd and (Ry), | ' 
As Warden, Ward, Warren, Warm, and Warmer. 


— 
ms 
— —— — — 


A in theſe Words ſeems to have gain'd this broad Sound 
5 from the Ancient Spelling; $5 which, ev'n in the Days of Queen 
id, Elizabeth, added a (u) after it, as in talk, it being then Writ- 
1 ten W as in Aſcbam and ſeveral other Writers before i + 
| 1560, 1 

| (A) beſides its ſhort and long Sound, has before (I) or ra- 
ther double (1) generally a broad open or full Sound, as it 
has in Words ending in (1), Cc. but when the double (I) is 
parted in the middle of a Word it is pronounc'd ſhort, as 
Shallow, Tallow; *tis likewiſe broad when plac'd betwixt a 
(w) and 100 and likewiſe in Waſh, Watch, Water, Wrath, &c. 


(A) is ſhort when ſingte Conſontnts* conclude, * 
Or two of the ſame into the middle mirude, 
Or ſeem in Sound tobtain the middle Part; 
But 1 * TY (e) do's lenge 10 theſe impart. 


EL When 


bit For this Reaſon I am of Opinion! It chbcefbts we nine this fer Bok 
i (fays our learned Dr. Walls) that "of the Voyyels according to that 
1 they ought to be diſtinguith'd into] Number ot vocal Scunds, as we find 
| -thefe three Clajſes ; Gutteral, or | them in dur Time, (as we ovght) 
j ä Throat- Sounds; Palutinc, or Sounds then Will Heir mi mber be Nin e, vi x. 
| 


RR . — 


of the Palate; and J. ES or Sounds] Three in th 10 Th; bat, ihtes in the 
of the Lips, x3 they are torm'd either. | Palate, and three” in che Lib 11 
* the Throat, he Palatesor che Lips. 


cordin- Mu cha cares ICY: l Fa ' 3658 1 
F * - 


* r ere —— * * wie - 
- #7 * > 2 
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[8] When a ſingle Conſonant ends a Sy lable, as Bat, can, far, 
(4) is ſhort; and when two of the ſame Conſonants meet in 
the middle of 2 Word, as in baiter, cannot, Farrier, &c. and 
when a ſingle Conſonant in the middle. Sounds double, as in 
baniſh, Dragon, Habit, &c. and when it precedes. two Conſo- 
= nants that end a Word, as bla$, paſt, &c. But lent (e) ev'r 
| aſter theſe two Conſonants, len gthens. the (a), as paſte, &c. 


(A) till we long moſt juſtiy do ſuppoſe '+ 3: 
In Words which but one Ihe compoſe,» = 
_ Whenever ſilent (e) is in the cloſe. | 
And when in th end of Syllables, *tis known 
In words that have more Syllables than one. 


(A) Garde long, ſmall, and ſlender, 18, in Words of offs 
Syllable with (e) at the end, as make, fate, "Tate, &c. but this 
is the natural Effect of ſilent (e 1 always gives ng to 
the for going Vowel, and ought never to be written when 
that is ſhort, tis likewiſe. long in the ends of. Syllables P | 
Words of many Syllables, as Cradle, Ladle, &c. 


No common Word in (a) can &er expires 1 
Al yet iss Genuine Sound retain entire. 


N (4) 12 obſcure, or not plain Pronounc'd, in the Wor 
aſan 

R None but proper Namevend in this Vowe), except ent 

even in (ea), which yet ſound (e), as 8 les, fre los Sue, 

Tea, Ya; ; the aft Word is out of uſe. . | | 


% the Vowel (E.) 


602 (E) is of different Sound, and various Uſe, 
Silent it ſelf, all Vowels does produce; 
a 5 leaft it ſelf, yes ſometimes it is found 
lengthen ev'n its own preceding Sound, 

As we in Scene and Glebe, and others 1d, 

Bus (e) 10. moſtly of . the foorter kind. 

But then its Sound is always clear expreſt, 

Asi in Whet, let, Well, met, and 1 rie 


or b Mariners of opening the Mouth ; | the 1 generally do their 7 
that is, by a * 1 and le ſ⸗ he ollow'a b by (#) 10 the win 
degree of opening it in thoſe three | Entendment, tho” ſomething ſhat= 
Places or Sears. per and clearer; or perhaps its moſt 
' [8] We generally pronounce (a) | uſual Sound in our Tongue comes 


with 2 more finall and ſlender | neareſt to the French Neuter, or ag | 
Sound, than moſt other Nations; as (eh as in the Words Etre, Tete, &e. 
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The Sound of this Vowel. is differently expreſs'd, and of Ir 
various and great Uſe in the Pronunciation of other Vowels ; Eleng 
for, when filent it ſelf, it lengthens them all, but is ſeldom Þ , 
long it ſelf, or lengthen'd by it ſelf in Words of one, or more 
than one Syllable. „ eee eee 


e i ee ory, bowl ie 
As fret, help, left, Beard, dreamt, and bleſt; 
Unleſs made long by filent final (e), 


Or double (e) in Form or Sound it be. 


A ſingle Conſonant at the end after ſe) makes it ſhort, as in 
Bea, fret, Den, &c. two or three Conſonants at the end after 
it does the ſame; ( ft) as left, (Id) as held, (Im) as Helm, (Ip) 
as help, (It) as melt, (mp) as Hemp, (ut) as dent, bent, (pt) as kept, 
(76) as Herb, (rd) as Herd, (rk) as jerk, (m). as Term, (rn) as 
Hern, (rt) as 385 () as Fleſb, (ﬆk) as Desk, (it) as Refi, be, 
Bleft, The Sound of (e) expreſs'd by (ea) in the middle of 
ſeveral Words is ſhort ; as already, Beard, Bearn, (a Child) 
Weather, Treaſure, cleanſe, Dearth, dreamt, Earneft, Earth, (and 
all deriv'd from it) Feather, Head, (and all deriv'd from it) 
Fealous, Leachery, Lead, Meadow, Meaſure, Pearl, Peaſant, Tlea- 
ſure, ready, Seamſtræſs, ſpread, and many more. | : + + 
It being thus naturally ſhort, it lengthens it ſelf in Words 
of one Syllable but in theſe fixteea Examples, 


e y 


2. Pede, & Proper Names. 10. Mere, a Lake of Fenn, 

3. Vere, , LJ. Mets, MEAlUre. 

4. Crete, an Ifland, 12. Rere, hindermoſt,. 

5. Ere, before that. 13. Scene, in a Play. 5 

6. Glebe, Lane. 14. Scheme, a Draught. 4 
7 Glede, a Kite. 15. Sphere, a Globe. 4 
8. Bere, in this Place. 16. Theſe, 4 


To tbeſe, in my Opinion, we may add there, were, and lei 
where, tho* by a different, yet wrong, Pronunciation, ſome 
found the firſt (e) in theſe Words like (a) long. 8 

| | e n 


5 as the Italians do their (a). But 
vet not like the fat or groſs (a) of 
the Germans, which if long, we ex- 

preſs by (au) or (aw), or if ſhort, 
by ſhort (o). 155 POO WH 

[9] This Vowel is pronounc'd 


| 


with 2 clear and acure Sound, like 
the French (e) Maſculine: but it 


ſcarce ever has the obſcure Sound of | 
| the French (e) Feminine ; unleſs] 


when ſhort (e) 1 before (7), as 
in Vertue, and Stranger. 


* 


[10] he 
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la Words of more than one Weed the 00 at 1 end 


3 Jengthens theſe Words, as, p 
n 1. Adbere. ps 3 dos 14. nferfere. | ek 
CY 2, Apogee. 165 Hitervens, 
3. Auſtere. 16. Nicene, Creed. e 
4. Blaſpheme, 1 obſcene. * 
5. Cobere. 0 us. Portreve, + 
6. Complete, | . 
. Concede, _ VV 
: Concrete. 21. pleite, 
in 9. Convene. 22. Revere. 
er 10. Extreme, .__ . 23. Severe. 
2) 11. Greve, Lord. 24. Sincere,” 
u, 12. Impede, to hinder. 28. Superſede, © 
as 


13, Intercede, mediate, 26. Supreme. 
Note, That complete, replete, extreme, ſupreme, are often 


of elt com {pt repleat, extream, LJupream ; but ſince they are 
; of ways, I wou'd not omit them, tho? they, Ira in 
Wn „belong Pipe fly to the following Rule. L 


. When long, acute and clear (e) ſounds we ſee, | 
As in ev'n, evil, be, me, we and he 
ds - Ea, ie and double (e) are amp * 
Still to expreſs of (e) the longer Sound. 
Cuſtom lengthens the Sound-of (e) by the improper double 


aue (ea) in all Words where it does not ſound (a) ſhort, or (e) 
„ Mort, as will be ſeen. when we come to that improper double 


el. 

The Sound of (e 15 lengthen'd by (ei) in theſe Words only, 
H Conceit. 5. Efi ber. | | 9. Recerve, = 

2. Concerue, 5. Neither, 20. WN. 

3. Deceit. 7. Inveigle. 11. N on. 

4, Deceive. 8. Receipt. 


and ei) lengthens the Sound of (e), or gives it thor of Jos 
ome) in theſe, | | 


l. Atchieve ment. 9. Cieling, 17. Grievou. EW 
InY2. Believe. 10. Field. 18. Tief. 
2 Q Belief, {2 SICT 11. Fiend. 48S 19. Liege. * : _ 
Lox 4 Beſiege. 12. Friend. 20. Muli tier. 
1d of Tn | 13s Fromier, 21. Piece. 
nlels b. Brief. 14. Crief. 22. Piedmont, 
, is | Caſhier, 15. Grievance, 223. Pierce. 
ol chief. 46, Grieve. 224. Priehhs.\_.. 


25. 
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lengthning the Sound of the*foregoing 
Conſonant ; and a very learned Man 
is of Opinion, that it had this Ori- 

inal, That it was pronounc'd but 
in obſcure manner, like the (e) Fe- 


are now Words of one Sy llable, were 


minine of the French; ſo chat the: 


aud that obſcure Sound of the 


: 25. Relief. 8. 30. Shriekl. 35. Tbieu. 
26. Relieve. 31. Seve. e 36. Thievery. 
27. Reprieve. 232. Shield, 37. Thieviſhe 
28. Siege. 33. Thieves. 38. Veld. 
In all other Words the Sound of (e) long. is expreſs'd by b 
the double Vowel (ee), as in Bleed, Creed, &c. [10] The Sound ( 
of (e) in Stranger is obſcure. , | 
When (e) ends Words it bas no Sound at all, 
Except in Words which we do proper call; 
Except it doubled be in Form or Sound; 
The is to this the Sple Exception found. fo 
(e) it ſelf, at the end of a Word, has now no proper Sound 4 
of its own, as in male, have, love, &c. except in the, which 
is writ with a ſingle (e), to diſtinguiſh it from thee ; and ſome 
Proper Names, as Pb be, Penelope, Paſiphae, Gerhſemane, and 
in Epitome, &c. for (e) ſimple is ſeldom elſe pronounc'd at the 
| end of a Word, for be, me, ſhe, we, be, and ye, ſound and w 
| wou'd better be written by (ze). Bs | © 
MWbene er ibe Sound of (e) is in the End, co 
Some of theſe Letters will expreſs't you'll fd. cha 
V, or, ie, happy; ey, as in Key, : oft 
Double (e) agree; ea, a4 in Tea. 
j But the Sound of (e) is at the end of many Words, tho? diffe- 
ö rently expreſs d; firſt, and moſt commonly, by (); as happy, 
| bo, mercy; theſe words may be writ with (ze) or 0, as the,. 
x. riter pleaſes, 1 5 >% Lee | 40 
| 2 2dly, By (e), in Angleſey, Balconey, Honey, Cockney, Hum: neg! 
pbrey, Key, Ramſey, and many more; tho' Cuſtom now begins the 
| to prevail in the omiſſion of the (e). 5 _ [7 
| 34ly, The Sound of (e) at the end is expreſs'd by (ee), 2s 
| in Phariſee, Sadducee, agree, Chaldee, Bee, Knee, and many more. — 
The Sound of (e) at the end is likewiſe ex preſs'd by (ea), as ger. 
| jn Sea, Flea, Plea, Pea, Tea, yea. e Oy, this 
| ; a 1 1 hen phy 
| 3 5 1 | b | to m 
[10] The Uſe of chis (e) is the Words take, one, Wine, &c. which 81 


formerly Diſ- ſyllables, or Words of 
two SyNables, ta-ke, c-ne, Wi-ne j 
ſo that the firſt Vowel terminating 
the firit Sy llable, was therefore bong) 

2 
(e) by 
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Where &er the ſilent (e) a Place obtain, 3 
Ide Voice foregoing Length and Softneſs gains. 1 & 
And after (en anlt (g) ibi ſoftning Power remain. 
The ſilent, (e), which is put at the end of Words and Sylla- 
bles, does not only. produce, or lengthen the foregoing Vowel, 


but often renders its Sound more ſoft ; as in Face anc Lace; 
ſo in Rag, Rage, Stag, Stage, bug, huge. 4 44 


„ 


Inn Cunpound Words its Silence (e) retains, - Nö 
Which in the Simple, in the end it gains. 


It does, che ſame Office in the middle Syllables, when 5 | 


follows. (g) or (c), as 


” 


in Advancement, Encouragement ; ſince 


(c) and (SJ are always ſounded hard, unleſs (e) or (i) ſoften | 


„ Bw ot NEE 

I, O and U, at th' end of Words require 
The ſilent (e), the ſame do's (va) dere,  _ 

The ſilent (e) is added to (i), (o) and (2), at the end of 

Words, becauſe the Genius of the Language requires it; and 
likewiſe to (v) Conſonant or (va), except when an (i) follows 


in the ſame Word; as in living, thriving, &c, to avoid the 


concourſe of too many Vowels, it's preſerv'd in blameable, 
changeable, &c, to mark the diſtinct Syllables. For (ie) we. 
often now put (, as Mercy for Mercie, and dy for die, ; cc. 


In Compound Words, 1ho' of obſcurer ſound, 


or ev'n ſilent, (e) muſt ſtil be found, 


( e) by little and little vaniſh'd fo 


far, that in the end it was totally 
neglected, as the (e) Feminine of 
the French often is, the Quantity of 
the foregoing Vowel be ing preſerv'd, 
and all the other Letters keeping 
their Sounds, as if the (e) were like- 
wiſe to be pronounc'd. And a ſtron- 
ger Argument of this is, that we ſee 
this mute (e) in the old Orthogra- 
phy or Spelling perpetually annex'd 
to many Words, in which it is now 
conſtantly omĩtted, as Darke, Marke, 
Selfe, Leafe, Waite, and innumera- 
ble more, to which Words there is 
ng Reaſon to imagin, that it ſhou'd 
have been join'd, if it had not been 
dranounc'd Dar- ke, Mar-ke, Sel-fe, 


te. fe, Vai · te, &c. For, ris p 


Tho“ 


it could not be join'd to thoſe Words 

to make the foregoing Syllable long, 

which is now its principal Uſe, be- 

\ cauſe the precedent Syllables are ei- 
ther not long, or made fo by their 
Dzphthongs,or double Vowels, Ano- 
ther Proof of this is, that we find in 
rhe oid Poets this (e) makes either 
another Syllable or not, as the Occa- 
ſion of the Verſe: requires; Which 

happens to the French (e) Femi- 
nine, both in Verſe and Proſe. - 

But tho* this mute (e) is nor 
ſounded in our Time, yet is it far 
from being of na uſe and ſuperfiuous, 
for beſides irs demonſtrating, that 
thoſe Words were formerly ot more 


I ir yet 1 to theſe three 


Sy Uables, that they Are at preſent, 
Uſes; 
Fit, 
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Tho? (e) be not ſounded, or at leaſt very obſcurely;; yet 
muſt it not be leſt out in Writing in the middle of Compound 
Words, as namely, finely, cloſely, bandſomely, whereof, wherein, 
whereon, &c. nor after (1) at the end of a Word, another Con- 
ſonant preceding it, tho obſcurely ſounded, a8'Bridle, Rifle, 
Bugle, &c. for its Virtue ftill reaches the foregoing Vowel, 
as to its Length and Softneſs, unleſs where three Con ſonants 
intervene, as in Fiddle, Ruffle, &c. which are call'd a Syllable* 
and half, tho' in reality they are two diftin@ Syllables, as is 
plain from our Verſes" 1 ne hh 1 
M ben (n) concludes a Word, tbe (e) 't obfcure, 
Ur does perhaps no Sound at all endurec 


44 * 


The Sound of (e) before (x) at the end of a Word is very 

obſcure, or rather ſilent, as eleven, ſeven, even, Heaven, bound 
en, beaten, &c. and this is ſo plain, that in Verſe they are now 
always us'd for Words of but one Syllable. But proper 


Names of Perſons and Places are an Exception to this Rule, 


314 * * n by 


1 


75 bbb r 


— 
— 


* 


ay Baden, Evens N e eren eee 
ben (re) coneludes a Word the Sound removes 
©" ! Before the (1) anll (u), it h pb t. 
The Sound of (e) after (1) is ſilent, or paſſes into a prece: 
dent (u) obſcure; as Fire, ſounds Fi- ur; Defire, Deſi- ur; more, 
mo- ur; Mare, Ma- ur; Rere, Re- ur, &c. The ſame holds in 
Acre, Maſſacre, Meagre, Maugre, &c. e 


ben (s) at th* end of Plural Words is found, : 
It to the ſilent (e) affords no Sound, | 
re late din fret diets (F) is 


F:rft, To preſerve the Quantity off Whenever there is neither of theſe 
the *foregoing Vowel; which if long | Conſiderations, it is redundant, ex- 
before, remains ſo, tho? chat final or | cept when it follows (H, preceded 
mute (e) be pronounc'd. 21), To | by ſome other Conſonant, as in Har- 
ſoften the ſound of (c) (g) and (th), dle, Candle,8&c, here indeed the Uſe py 
as huge, fince, breathe, wreathe, | is not ſo apparent as in the follow- a 
ſeethe, Which that being away, | ing Iuſtances, yet it has even here an 
wou'd be pronounc'd hug, fink, obſcure Sound, and the ending Con- 
breath, wreath, ſeeth, &c. 3ly, To | ſonants cou'd not be pronounced 
diſtinguiſh (v) Conſonant from ( ) without it; nay, in Verſe they al- 
Vowel, as in have, crave, fave, &c. | ways make two Syllables : So that 
which wou'd elſe be hau, rau, ſau, Dr. Wallis, who makes it here re- 
&c. but (v) Conſonant having now | dundant, is certainly miſtaken z tho 
a peculiar and proper Character, it | he is perfectly in the right in Idle, 
may perhaps hereafter happen that Triſte, Iitle, Table, Noble, &cc. ſince, 
this mute (e) may be left out after] as be obſerves Bere, the mute, or 
It. | 4 wo EE 0 * Y © rather the obicure.(e produces it. 
N 5 This 


r . X o  gy  onn 


'© ty 2 2 


* 
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|; (E) is filerit when (5) is added to ends of Words in Names 
which ſignifie more than one; as in Blades, Trades, Glades, 


Babes, &c. but the Reaſon of this is, becauſe the Word had (e) 
ſilent to ſoften and lengthen the Sound before, affd the (5) is 
only added to ſhew, that.it ſignifies more.than.one. Thus in 
dotes, bites, takes, likes, ſtrikes, &c, which you will find anon to 
to be calPd; by way of Excellence, Words that affirm ſome- 
thing of ſome Name, or Perſon. "And tho?" the Affirmation 
and Name are often written with the ſame Letters, as Trades 
ſignifying many Trades, and trades, be trades ; yet, beſides 


the Senſe, - the writing the Name with a Capital or great 


Letter, and the Word of Affirmation with a ſmall, (for ſo they 
ought to be written) may ſuſhciently diſtinguiſh them. 
Nor muſt (e) final be omitted, tho the Syllabte, that goes 
fore conſiſt of a double Vowel, as Houſe, Cleanſe; Diſeaſe, In- 


teaſe, &c. and in Horſe, Nurſe, Purſe: | 
But (e) between ro (Ss) 4b the n-. 
Do's 10 the Fat a certain Sound commend; 
Or elſe between c, g, ch, ⁊ and ss 
It ſtill another Syllable muſt expreſs... + 
But here it ãs to be noted, that Words that have the Sound 
of (H, ot (5) mingled in their Sound, (et) thefl niakes another 
and a diſtinct Syllable; as after (e) in Traces, Plates, SIices, &c. 
after (eb) in Breaches, Reaches, Leeches, Riches, &c. aſter (g) in 
Stages, Sieges, obliges, &c. after (s) in Horſes, Muſes, Cloſes, 
Noſes, Roſes, &c. after (3) in rates, amazes, ſurprizes, &c. 


N n of the Vowel (1). 
185 When (I) precedes ght, and nd, \ | 


„Ob mb, gn, id fi long will l:; 7 85 
Elſe it is always ſhort, as you will ſer. © = os 


As for its being long when (e) filent concludes the Syll#ble, 


as in tzde, abide, &c. that is according to the general Rule 
of (e) ſilent after any other Vowel ; the ſame will hold of (e) 
after (7)in Fire, Deſire, &c. Examples of the foregoing Rule, 

HTS. „ are 


» This mute (e) in the middle of 
Words is ſeldom us'd, unleſs it was 
in the primitive Words a final (e), 
wit ddvancen ent, Changeable, &c. 
it was final in Advance, Change, &c. 
But this (e) which is mute in words 


of the ſingular Number, is ſounded 


in the plural, Howſe, How es, &c. 

[11] When (2) is ſhort, it ſounds _ 
moſt commonly like that of the (z) 
| of the French, and other Nations, 
with the ſmall Sound; but when 


'ris long, it is pronounc'd like the 
Greek (et). 
C2 


[ 12] Short 


. 
+ 
©; 
| 


2 ee Ye IR IERENRTC WTR. WAITS OO IR IF CCI 
EE GE Cs PPP 


- — — . 
— 


— 


— 


— 
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are Delight, Fight, Mind, rind, kind, bigh, nigh, ſegb; climb, 
deſign, mild, Child, except build, guild. Short, as bid, did, wil, 
ſtill, win, quilt, Mint, fit, ckc. 

II) before (r) the Sound of (u) does ſute, 
Eͤ1xcept in ir for in, as in irreſolute 
Irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, irreligiou, &c. 

(I) before (er) and (on) ſtill ſounds as (ye), 

And after (ſt) the Sound the ſame will be. 


Examples are Bullion, Onion, Communion, Hollier, Collier, | 
Pannier, &c. Celeſtial, Chriſtian, Combuſtion, Queſtion, &e, and | 


ſo it ſounds in Poiniard. *Tis obſcure in Goſſip. 
* To Sound like double (e), (i) does incline, 4 
As in Machine, and Shire, and Magazine; + 
Like (a) in Sirrah; but writ (oi) in joint 
And alſo in appoint, boil, broil, joint, & e. 1 | 
No Engliſh Word can end in naked (i), 
It muſt add (e) or in their Room place (y). 


The (e) is added to (i) in the Concluſion of Words, and (3) 
often put in their Room, yet (ze) is better after 9 and (s), 
as in cruciſie, dignifie, cruſie, buſie, Gipſie, &c. 

rioulſneſs, often in theſe: Words, puts ().) 


Tho“ Incu- 


i e 1p [12] of the Vowel (O). 5 
(O) does expreſs three ſeveral ſorts of Sound, 
As (o) in go, the Mouth ſtill opening round: 
Of (au) in Folly, (u) in come and ſome, 
| And before () and fingle (m), except in Home. 
This Vowel expreſſes (o) round in Roſe, (a) long in folly, fond, 
(u) obſcure in come and ſome, k. 
() in theſe places Sounds (a) becauſe theſe Words were 
Originally ſpelt with a (#) and not an (/). 50 
(O) till is ſhort, unleſs when it is found 
In one of all theſe ways to lengthen Sound; 
hen (O) a Word or Syllable does cloſe, 
Unleſs when double Sounds of Conſonants oppoſe. i 


[r2z] Short Co )is pronounc'd like | &c, long (0) is pronounc'd like the 
the German (a) or open or fat (0), | Greek (a and the French (au). 


Fig) The 


only it is ſhort ; as in fond, molzfic, 


2 I 


* -* 
B od 


m# os. As 


95 


u- 


nl, 


ere 


| 


> the 


The 


the Sound of the proper doable Fowel (ow); as How, mow, | 
Com, &c. 711 ie 1 Al = * h ; b 
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It cloſes in go, 50, Jo, ſo, wo, u, who, do, undo, 'whoſo, Kc. 


or when it ends Syllables, as in glo-rious, Sto-ry, &c. exce p- 
tions, as Body, codicile, notable, & . when the Sound of the fol- 
lowing Syllable is doubled. 125 1 7 70 1 Nr 


When (0) before double (1) r place does bold, 
or elſe be forè (Id), as Scroll, Bold, Goll 
Before (It) as molten, Bolt; before 
(Lit), as Bolfter, and ſeveral more 


Exam ples. When double (1) ends a Word, as Toll, Pol, Roll, 


. control], &c. but thoſe were Originally written with (o), and 


yet retain the long, Sound of the double Vowel. (Id) as old, 


Scold, hold, &c. before (7t) and (It) as Bolt, holt, Colt, Upbol- 


flerer, &c. | x 
| Before (rd), (rge), as Cord and Forge, 
Ford, Sword and gord, and likewiſe George © gorges 
Before (xm), (rn); (rt), as Storm, 
Forlorn, echort, and others may inſorm. 


But ſofter and more obſcure in Fort, Comfort, Effort, Which. 
bas two ways of Pronunciation, the laſt Syllable being long, 
and the firft ork age Times, and at other Times the con- 


trary, tho? the firſt way is the moſt juſt and true Quantity, 

Pur port, Tranſport, &c. . 
Be fore (ſt) and (ught); as „ 

(But with a ſharper Tone in Froft, loſt, Coſt) 
Nougght, bought, Thought, and after it when we diem 
"The Slable cloſe up with ebf, C 

As we in blow, ſhow and know nd trus. ? 

If it be long by the Syllables ending with (w), it will tbe no 
leſs by adding (e) ſilent, whoſe Quality is to lengthen the fore- 
going Vowel, and which ought to be added in Bowe, blowe, 
Crowe, glowe, &c. to diftinguiſh them from Words which have 


4 


lsa Hords of many SyNables (OY1 ke 
0 Obſcure in Sound, when plac d before à (P). 


As for Example, in Bzſhop, Biſpoprick; but in Words of one 
Syllable it ſounds open, as in flop, bop, flop, &c. It is like- 
wiſe very obſcure before (n) at the end of a Word, as in Hai- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Tarſon, Capon, Falcon, &c. But theſe are 
rather filent (o)'s than obſcure (s, * ſecond Syllable * 

SEES | 3 0 
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ſo much ſuppreſs'd, that it ſeems no more than the ſecond in 3. 
Heaven, even, &c. Which Uſe has now made but one. SH 


- When ſingle (1) or (m), or (r) purſue | 
(O), when its plaid twixt (r) and double (u) 
pen follow'd by (va) and ſilent (e) we prove, 
(O) then ſounds (u), except in Rove, Grove, ſtrove. 


This is plain from theſe Examples: Colour, Columbine, Co- 
Jony, &c. Comfort, come, Kingdom, Beſom, Fathom, random,&c. N 
but commonly, &c. is excepted. World, Work, Worſhip, &c. th 
before (th), as Brother, Mother, ſmother, &c, except Broth, Im 
Cloth, Froth, Troth, Wroth; but moſt of theſe have been, and ME: 
are ftill frequently written with (oa). (0) after („,in Apron, De 

_ Citron, inviron, Iron, Saffron, is obſcure like (u), and in Rome che 
(tke City) 'tis pronounc'd like (00) in Room. 


The Sound of (o) in th' end you ſtill muſt know 
Is ne*r expreſs'd thus nakedly by (o), | 7 
Except in do, unto, go, lo, ſo, and no. 


(o) never ends an Exgliſh Word, except before excepted, 
and undo, whoſo, (an antiquated Word) to, too, two, who, wo, 
mo, (for more is a Word quite out of uſe) the Sound of (o) be- 
ing there exprels'd by (ow), except in Foe, Tue, Doe, Roc 


[13] of the Vowel (U). 175 
Two Sounds in (u) we certainly ſhall ſind 
Rub's of the ſhorter, Muſe the longer kind. _ 


The long Sound is what it bears in the ſingle Vowel, the 
thort is more abſcure and Lingual. The ſhort Sounds are 
Dub, rub, rut, Gun, Drum, burſt, muſt, Ruſt. 


Long, when in Words of many Syllables 
It ends a Syllable, as in Durables. 


This Vowel, when it ends a Syllable in Words of many Syl- 
 hables, is long; as in Curious, Union, Importunity, Furious, Pu- 
rity, Security, &c, But this long Quality of («) in this place 

ſeems to come from (e) final, underſtood, tho? leſt out to avoid 
the claſhing of two Vowels, for it might be Dureable, Impunei- 
ty, &c, tho*a following Vowel of any kind will, after a ſingle 
Conſonant, naturally lengthen the foregoing; except when] 
the Sound of the following Conſonant is doubled, as in Bury, 
; ; buryed, 


[13] The (a) long is pronounc'd ke the French (u), ſmall or gender. 
[14] We 
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; WE buryed, Study, & c. where the (u) is ſhorten'd and falls into the 
Sound of (o) ſhort or obſcue r. 
No Engliſh Word in (u) can fairly ends. 
If Sound expreſs d by (ew) or (ue) we find, + 
Except you, thou and lieu, and this one Word adiev. 
Few IVords begin with, or i th' middle haue (eu). 
f Inftead of (u) in the end, we put (ew), or (ue), as + et, | 
Ne, Sinew, Tew, &c. and accrue, Ague, Avenue, &c. Nor ts 
. the Sound of (u) in the beginning and middle of Words, in 
„ many Words, except ſuch as are deriv'd from the Greet; as 
Euchariſt, Eunuch, Euphrates, Eulogy, Eutychus, Eupbony,' Deuce, 
Deuteronomy, Europe, Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euftace, Euterpe, Eu 
ches, Feud,Grandeur, Pic te, Plearitich, Klauen, Hedi, 


Where e er the (u) is long beſides, tis found 
Tbat its own Character denotes its Sound. | 
Ar, ir, or, with ure, and er, . 


LY y . 


T*expreſs the Sound of (u) we oft prefer... 
d, When at the end of Words, that do conſiſt ' 
'0, Þ Of many Syllables, they are plac't. bebte IS 
by | 2 


The Sound of (u) in all other places, but what are mention'd 
where it is long, is expreſs'd by the Vowel it ſelf; but when 
it is obſcure and ſhort in the end of Words of many Syllables, 
(and ſome of one) it is ſometimes expreſs'd by (ar), by the Cor- 
ruptneſs of our Pronunciation; as in Altar, angular, calen- 
dar, jorular, medlar, pedlar, pillar, ſolar, &c. or by (zr), as Birch, _ 
he irt, ſhirt, fir, ſirname ;, to ſpirt, or ſquirt Water, ſtir, third, 
dre {itbirty, the Words deriv'd from it, Sc. or by (or), as in An- 
ceſtors, actors, ad miniſtrator, ambaſſador, anchor, aſſe or, corre tor, 
councellor, oppreſſor, &c. or by (ure), as in Adventure, 'archi- 
tefture, conjecture, conjure, creature, 55 figure, fracture, fur- 
uture, geſture, i mpoſture, incloſure, indenture, injure, jointure, 


yl unture, lecture, leiſure, manufacture, mixture, nature, nurture, 
Pu overture, paſture, peradventure, pifture, pleaſure, poſture, preſſure, 
ace Wb are, ture ſcripture ſoulpture-ſtature, flr tare, ſujerfirhure, 


denne, tinfture, torture, treaſure, venture, veſiure, verdures 
Theſe we have inſerted becauſe the (u) is ſhort and:ob- 
eure, tho' it have (e) final at the end, and ſerves therefore 
tor an Exception to that Rule, as well as an Example of this. 
Or by (er), as Adder, Adulterer, Auger a Tool, Falliſtert, 
Banner, Fodder, Croſier, Crupper, Daughter, flaug hier, &c. [14] 


nei- 
angle 
hen 
70, 
ryed, 
der. „ o orb Onind 
n e 


20 


the Vowels, ſay a few Words of their 
Formation, which well ſtudy'd, will 


(as we have obſerv'd)be.a'grearHelp | 
to the Art of Spelling. To proceed For a 
55 (til] with. 
NM 


therefore according to the Diviſion 
made in our Notes on Number [6], 


The Guttuyals, or Throat. Letters, 


or FVowels, are form'd in the top or 


upper part of the Throat, or the 


lower part of the Palate or Tongue, 
by a moderate Compreſſion of the 
Breath. When the Breath goes out 


with a full guſt, or larger opening o 
the 


tae Mouth, the German (40, or t 
is form'd. But che French, 


open ( 0, 5 
and other Nations, as well as the 


Germans, moſt commonly pronounce 
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- [14] We ſhall here, at the end of 


= not as to the Place of their Forma 


e Place, but with. a 


their (a) in that manner: The En- 

liſh expreſs that Sound, when it is 
— by ſhort (o); but when it is 
long, by (au) or (aw), bur ſeldom by 
(a). For in the Words fall, Folly, Call, 
Collar, Laws, Loſs, Cauſe, cuſt, and 


odd, awd, ſod 5 and in many other b | 
Words like theſe, there is the ſame 


ſound of the Vowels in both Sylla- 
bles, only in the firſt it is 1 
In the laſt ſhort. And this perhaps 
might bring our former Diviſion of 


Sounds into doubt, ſince that ſuppo- 
ſes the Difference to ariſe from their 


Length or, Brevity; whereas here 
we make the Sounds the ſame. But 
this muſt be here underſtood of the 


know, except hen the ſhort Ce) 
immedia ae the Letter (7); 
as liberal, Virtue, Liberty, &c. 
The ſame Place is thẽ Seat of the 
Formation of (o) and (u) obſcurc, 
a Teſs opening oi che 
uth 3 and it Utes from the 
French (e) Feminine only) in this, 
that the Mouth being leſs open'd, 
the Lips come nearer together, This 
ſame Sound the French have in the 
laſt Syllable of the Words ſerviteur, 
ſacrificatenr, &c; The Engliſh'ex- 
Preſs this Sound by ſhort (4), as in 
turn, burn, dull, cut, &c. aud ſome- 
times by 2 Negligence of Pronuncia- 
tion, they * the ſame Sound 
by (o) and (ou), as in come; ſome, 
done, company, country, couple, 
cover, love, &c. and ſome others, 
which they ought more juſtly to 
give another Sound ro, The Welth 
1 expreſs this Sound by (5) 
only that Letter at the end of Words 
with them ſounds (2). 
The Palatine Vowels are form'd 
in the FPalate, that is, by a moderate 


„ and | Compfreſſion of the Breath betwixt 


the midile of the Palate and rhe 
Tongue; that is, when the hollow 
of the Palare is made leſs by the 
raiſing of the middle of the Tongue, 
than in the Pronuyciation ot the 
| Throkt,or Gutrural Sounds, Theſe 
| Sounds are of three ſorts, according 


Formation of the Sounds; .thar is, f to the leſfening or enlarging. of the 


the ſhort and the long Sounds are 
produc'd in the ſame Seats or Places 
of Formation; but in the former 
Rule the Hearing only is the Judge 

of the Sounds, as they are emitted, 


ad g n 
In this ſam 
more moderate Opening of the 
Mouth, is formed the 
*minine, with an obſcure Sound: 
Nor is there any Difference in the 
Formation of this Letter, from the 
Formation of the foregoing open 
(a), but that the Mouth or Lips are 
more contracted in this, than in tlie 
former. This is a Sound, that the 


ſaid Hollow 5 which difference may 
be produc'd two ſeveral ways, eithef 
by contracting the Mouth or Lips 
the Tongue remaining in rhe ſame 
poſition; or by elevating the mid- 
dle of the Tongue higher to the 

016-parts ofthe Palate, the Lips af 
| Mouth remaining in the fame itate, 
This is done either Way, and it is 


French (e) Fe- the fame thing if it Were done both 


Ways. 2 1 a Nat 3 9} 11 

„ The;Engliſb, dender (e) is form'l 
by a gxeatef Open ing of the Mouch; 
as in Bat, bate, Sam, ſame, dam, 
Dame, ar, bare, bin, bane, &c. 


. * f 


{| THis Soundiglifte rs from 1 14 fat ot 


open (a) of the Germans, by raiſing 


Engliſh {ſcarce any where allow, or 
* J 4 C23 OI N 


he middle of th 5 
b middle of the Tongue Eagle 


as the 


} 
* 
man, on the contrary, depreſs their 
de Tongue, and ſo depreſs the Breath 
©, into the Throat. The French ex- 
ae preſs this Sound when (e) goes be- 
ae fore (m) or (a) in the ſame Syllable, 
's, WW as entende ment, &c. The Wel 
d, and the Italians pronounce their (a) 
us with this Sound. . 
he In this ſame Seat the French form 
r, their (e) Maſculine, by à leſs, or the 
x< WW middle opening of the Mauth, with 
in an acute -Souud, as the Italians, 
16- WW Engliſh, Spani ards, and others, pro- 
ia- nounce this Letter; for it is a mid- 
ind dle Sound berwixt the *foregoing 
ne, | Vowel, and that which follows: 
le, But the Englzſh expreſs this Sound 
ers, ¶ dot only by (e), but When it is long, 
to "y (ea), and ſometimes by (et); as: 
eln the, theſe, 8075 Seal, tell, Teal, ſteal, 
„, Seat, beſt, Beaſt, red, read, re- 
bras ¶ ceive, deceive, &c. But thoſe Words 
which are written with (ea) would 
m'd {really be more rightly pronounc'd, 
rate ¶ it to the Sound of (e) long, the Sound 
vixt Nef the Englith (a] juſtly pronounced, 
rhe were added; as in all probability 
low they were of old pronounc'd, and as 
the they are till in the Northern Parts. 
gue, And thus thoſe written with (ei) 
the wou d be more juſtly ſpoken; if the | 
*hele ¶ Sound of each Letter were mix'd ip 
ding be Pronunciation. 7 | 
the . Ia the ſame place, but yet with a 
may Jeſſer opening of the Mouth, (i) ſlen- 
ithet der is form'd, which is a Sound very 
* miliar with the French, Italians, 
ſame {P4nzards, and moſt other Nations. 
mid> Mis Sound, when it is ſhort, is ex- 
o rhe res d by the Engliſh by (i] ſhort; 
ps tut when it 18 long, it is generally 
ſtate, ritten with (ee), not ſeldom with 
Fit % and ſometimes by (ea), as fir, 
both (Wer, fir, feet, fill, feel, field, ſtill, 
; ſteel, 2d, eel, n, ſeett; near; dear, 
orm, Kc. Some of thoſe Words 


ich with this Sound are written 
"ith (ca), are often and more juſtly 
Apreſs'd by (ee), and others ſpelt 
wich (e) Maſculine, adding to it the 
wund of (4) lender, very ſwiftly 
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Engliſh do, and ſo compreſſing the Sound not only by (i), and in the laſt 
Breath in the Palate; but the Ger- Syllable by (Y), but alſo by (u), which 


Letter they always pronounce in 
that manner, and ſound the Diph- 
thongs or double Vowels az, eu, like 
The Labial, or Lip-Vowels,. axe 
form'd in the Lips, being put into a 
round form, the Breath being there 
moderately compreſs'd. There are 
three Sorrs or Claſles of theſe,as well 
as of the former. 1 
The round (o) is form'd by the 
er Aperture or Opening of the 
Linn=which Sound not ow le give 
the Greek ; the French. with the 
| ſame pronounce their (au), and the 
Engliſh almoſt always. pronounce 
their long (o) and alſo (0a „ the (4) 
as it were quite vaniſhing in the ut- 
terance; of which the ſame may be 
ſaid as was before on (ea), as one, 
none, whole, Hole, Coal, Boat, thoſe, 
choſe, &c. The ſhort (o) is expreſs'd 
by the open one, as I have ſaid be- 
| fore, but more rarely by the round 
one. e 1 
The German fat (a) is form'd ia 
the Lips, by a more moderate or 
middle degree of opening em. The 
ſame Sound is us'd by the Itali ant, 
Spaniards, and not a few others, 
The French expreſs this Sound by 
ou, the Welſh by w; the Engliſb ge- 
nerally by, oo, more rarely by 4 or 
ou, 4 120 ww, *. Ya 2 Pool, 
"00 ood, N , Mood, Souree, 
Fouls, would, ſhould, &c. Bur do, 
move, and the like, are better ex- 
preſs'd by round (oh. than fat (uh. 
Slender (u), ſo much in uſe with 
| iſb,. is form'd 
in the ſame place, but with a leſſer 
opening of the Lips. This Sound is 
every- Where expreſs'd by the Ex- 
gliſh with their long (a), ſomerimes 


| 


"by (e) and (ew), which yet are bet- 


ter pronounc'd by retaining the 
Sound of the (e) Maſculine, as Muſe, 


Tune, Lute, dure, mute, mew, brew, 


knew, &c. Foreigners wou'd obtain 
the Pronunciation of this Letter, it 
they wou'd endeavour to pronounce 


Pronounc'd, The Welſh expres this | 


rhe, 
nder 


the Diphthong (zu), by * 
e 


- 
— 
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endet (5 } before the Letter 
dc), as the Spantard in 
City; but this is not abſolutely the 
ſame Sound, tho? it comes very near 
it; for (zz) is a compound Sound, 
bur the French and Engliſh (u) is a 


imple. The Welſh generally expreſs 


this Sound by zw, yw, uw, as it Hu, 
Colour; Uyw, a Rudder; Duw, God. 
We allow theſe nine Sounds to be 
Vowels, that is, diſt nct, unmixt 
Sounds, nor do we know any more; 
for the Engliſh broad () does not 
ſeem to be a fimple Sound, yet we do 
not deny, but chat there may now be 
in ſome Part of the World, or Poſte- 
rity may diſcover more vocal Sounds 
In theſe Seats of Voce, than thoſe 
Nine which we have mention'd, and 
"fo *is poſſible tliere may beſome in 
termedigte Sounds, ſuch'as perhaps 
is the Frepch (e) Neuter, bet wixt the 
' Palaririe Vowel (a) flerider and (e) 
* Maſculine ; for the Aperture or 
Opening of the Mouth is like the 


continu'd Quantity, divifible in znfi- | 


eztum ; For as in the numbri 


$2] . 


z) or x 
aaa, *; 


inds, a the numbring the | all 
2 4 CES > . 15 aa g f 79 | f 


then twelve, and at laſt thirty-two ; 
thus wheteas the Arabians, and per- 
haps the ancient Hebrews, had only 
three Vowels, or one in each Sear, 
now in our Times we plainly difco- 
ver at teaſt three in every Seat; per- 
" aps our Poſterity may inrerpoſe 
| ſome pet wixt each of theſe, © | 
But all theſe Vowels are capable 
of being made long or ſhort, whence 
ariſes che difference of Wee in 
long and ſhort Syllables, tho? ſore 
of 'em are very rarely long, as ob- 
ſcure (u) and (e) Femininè: Others 
are more rarely ſhort, as round (0) 
and lender (), ar leaſt in our 
Tongue. But ſome of the Conſonants 
are capable of contraction, and being 


lengthned, (eſpecially ſich as make 
the neareſt approaches to the 


ö 95 
"of Vowels) "Except p, t, k, or l rd e, 
Which are abſolute Mutes, nor have 
any manner of proper Sound,” but 
only modifie the Sound eirhet of the 
preceding or ſucceeding Vowel, 
Here we think it proper to bring 
| theſe Vowels into ont View, 
| rang*d in their proper Claſſes, 


"Wo. © 


f 1 RE { | N 

4 14 1 41 e 1 ' AR Es 

. : 1 * . e Opening. 5 Þ a 7 

8 e 

4 65Y | Greater. 1 Middle, f Lan, 
| Kees - oy . J 4 — — — — — 
Gurtural or Throat | 3 ))) | 

— — . nn. rn r 

3 Falatine or Palate 857 — — — Fenn 

rg — , 5 5 : W. 4 O * 4 141 . 4 : 5 1 ee 

ne 1 EN 2 EE: | | 1 , | 0 Tr 
| Labial or Lip 75 — — 

4 > 4 20 a 0 

b "OA — oe 

EI j | 

"i bY 

1 7 . 
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Ae CHAR, F III. 32 ate | 


, | TAN Ang to0 bop 35 hap 9 12% 

- hes VOWELS; proper e 0 » 
bo 

2 5 75 of two Vowels the 129 0 Sound, | 

e 85 Fug in one Syllable is fo 


hoods gf . peri 7 ng. 7: di tint f. * 

D R 4 

gies eb "Thi we a Double'V wel "fit e! 1 0 ts 
WW we'call pille . is, TY Saut e tio 

Vowels is mixt ale in'one- Syllab view! 8 Al 
makes a diftin& Sound from either and an the other owe 15 
and would merit peculiar Charakters, if we wete to form an 
Alphabet, and not follow that, which is already in Uſe; by. 
which we expreſs theſe diftin& Sounds by the two Voteetr, 
ab, whole Sound compoſes them; 50 (ai) in 7055 (40) n aud or ap- 
9 Y 


abe plaud, (ee) in _ 175 Rez nd wh os infood, RON 
but in e, 2 


3 110 N GN PIN a 5 wy We 
rig, -...: + then 8 1 of we own, / 0 15 
eu, po of the Proper z before be „„ N 


: When two Vowels come together in one Syllable, and pro». 
Luce no other Sound, but what. one of the two gives alone, 
then is that not properly, but improperly call d à Double. he- 
IIe; as ea) is ever 12080 pronoun d (e) 5 , the, Sound of 


_ | the ON not mibgling at à Hs entirely fupprefk; as in. 
— | Ircar, pl ae re treaſure, VG Ce), founded like ee) in ſeen, as 
| Bid end; and (ei) ſaunds only (e) long, as in receive, and (ey), 
in key, or like (ai), and ſo make no proper Double Vowel, (Eau), 
(eu), (ew), ſound only (0 long, as in beauty, eunuch, few. 
Hence it follows, that a true and proper Double owe) muſt, 
conſiſt of two diftin& Vowels in one Syllable, yet making but 
ne Sound compounded of thoſe. two. ters, and different 
rom the other fn ingle Vowely ; they muſt be in one Syllable 
cauſe two Vowels 6ften comet 2 A make 85 «it a 
Ecru as. in areal, annual, 2 52 ag 1 1 0 


0 \Tih [3s 
Ii Theſe VO vote be in (e (or ay _ Sond af e. 
Thel onimonly - call'd. bo nos Yan . 


ens, __ "as having 
| : aged ib 8 l „ ein 44l3 5 "Dd to) 
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| Of the-proper Double Vowel (ai), or (ay). 
Six proper Double Vowels wr 'allow, 18 


Ai, au, and ee, and oi, and 00, and ou, 
A1 ib en of Words, write ay, aw, oy, 
The proper Double Vowels are therefore only theſe men- 


E 
begins none, except a Word 
of one Syllable ; as ay in Ay me? an Exclamation. This 


1 
„ 3 Sf a 


point, Vbey. 55 Ws 
_ Tho! a the Letters of this Double Vowel (ai) deviate 
from their proper Sound, into that of (i), or (e) ſhort, yet is 

the Spelling preſerv'd in (az), as again, Villain, Fountain, 
Wainſor, {RR 5 8 


The finical Pronunciation in ſome Part of this Town of 
London has almoſt confounded the Sound of (at) and (a), the 
Maſter and Scholar muſt therefore take à peculiar Care to 
avoid this Error, by remembring that (a) ends no Engliſh 
Word, unleſs before excepted; and however you pronounce, 
write always day, not da; and ſo of the reſt. „ a: 
When (a) and (z) come together in proper Names, eſpe- 

cially thoſe of Scripture, as Ya-ir, Mo:ſa-ic, Re. pha- im, &c. 


HS 0 mo, wa 


oy* 


= 


they are parted, and make two Syllables. 


c the Double Vomdl (au) or (dz. NN 
Ide Double Vowel (au) is expreſs'd, at the beginning and 5 
middle of Words by (au), at the end by (aw), except in aw, a8 
awful, awl, awkerd or awkward, &c. where (aw) begins the aj 
Words; and Bawble, bam, brawl, crawl, dawn, dawning, a 
Flawn, a ſort, of Cuſtard; Zawk,and Words or Names deriv'd} 
from it; Hamſer, Lawn, Prawn, Spawl, Spawn, ſprawl, Straw-- ”. 
berry, tawney, tho* in the middle are writ with (aw), all-other 
| Words are in the middle as well as beginning (4), EM 
uc 


for the Freuch give the ſame Sound |} do in Fend. 
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ſuch as by the Appoſition of (I) to (a) ſound (au); as Ball, 
Call, Hall, &c. Tho? the Sound of this double Vowel be the 
ſame with (a) in all, ſmall, &c. yet tis different from the 
common and more general Sound of that Letter. 

Au begins a Word, as Audience, Authority, auſtere, aug. 
ment, &c. Au is us'd in the middle of Words, as aſſault, be- 
cauſe, Cauldron, Cauſe, Cauſey, daunt, debauch, fraud, gaudy, 
jaunt, vaunt, Jaundice, Laurel, Maud, Maudlin, pauſe, Sauce, 
Vault, &c. | „ | 


But aw muſt always conclude a Word, becauſe our Lan- 


guage abhors a bare naked u at the end of a Word; at Claw, 
Paw, raw, ſaw, Law, &c, VVV 
Theſe two Letters are oſten parted in Proper Names, and 
make two Syllables; as in Archela- us, Her mola- us, & c. yet in 
Paul, Saul, &c. it remains a double Vowel. „ 


of the Double Vowel (ee). [16] 


The (ee) that was excluded heretofore 
From Proper Double Vowels, we reſtore; 


Tho (ee) has been excluded by an ingenious Gentleman, 


from the number of Proper Double Vowels, becauſe (ee) 
ſounds like (i) in Magazine, Shire, and Machine, yet the 
ſame Reaſon holding againft (au) much ſtronger, becauſe it 
ſounds the ſame as (a) in all, call, fall, &c, we have thought it 
but juſt to reſtore (ee) to its Right, ſince it is a very diftin& 
Sound from hoth the long and ſhort Sound of (e), which are 
native: That in Shire, &c. is borrow'd from this Double 
Vowel, as that of all, call, ſhalt, &c. is from (au); theſe in (a) 
being much more numerous, than thoſe in (77). | 
The ſingle (e) in Words of one Syllable moftly ſounds (ze), 


ad me, he, ſhe, we, ye, be, here, &c. 


F the Double Vowel (oi) or (oy). . 
The proper Double Vowel (oi) at the beginning, is writ- 


ten by (02); as Oiſter, Oil, &c. It is in the ſame manner ex- 


preſs'd in the middle; as Poiſe, noiſe, hoice, rejoice, &c. This 
Double Vowel, in many Words, has the Sound of (i) long; 
as in point, anoint, Joint, &c. (Oy) is written at the end of 
all Words; as Boy, coy, Foy, deſtroy, employ, &c. of 


F [16] (ce)or ze, is ſounded like | to fin, vin, as we ſhould do to feen, 
the French long 2, (that is, fleuder 2) | veen 3 or perhaps ſien, vien, as we 
< X - k - * * 1 5 (3 


on. [17] 90 
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of the proper Double Vowel (oo). 

1+" - 'Two Vowels of a ſort no Word begin; 

S800 (oo), zu th middle only, in let in. | 
"*[17] As no Engliſh Word begins with two of the ſame 
Letters, except Aaron, Aaronite; ſo cannot (oa) be put at 
the beginning ofa Word, nor at the end, but of 200 in too 
much, and when it ſignifies alſo; and in Cuckoo, as ſpelt by 

ſome. The Uſe therefore of (20) is chiefly, if not only, in 
the middle of Words; as in Loom, aloof, boon, Reproof, Broom, 
Room, Food, Fool, Tool, cool, Gooſe, and where the true and 
proper Sound of this Vowel is expreſs'd, as it is in many 
other Words. This Double Vowel ſounds (u) in theſe 
Words; they were anciently written with a () or (ou), in 
which the (u) only was ſounded, | L 

But it ſounds like ſhort (u) in Flood and Blood, and like 
Co) long in Door, Floor, Moor, &c. 5 he 

4s Other Letters the Office do of oo, 

bo that of others by 00's performed too. 

And as the Figures of this double Vowel often expreſs 
the Sounds of other Letters, ſo by the ſame original Error 
. of Pronunciation other Letters expreſs the Sound proper 
to this double Vowel; as (ou) in could, ſhould, would, &c. 
and ſingle (o) in Wolf, Wolves, Rome, Tomb, Womb, approve, 
rhebove, move, reprove, &c. . ; 

Of the proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow). 
Then (ou) retains its juſt compounded Sound, 
A proper Double Vowel it is Nd 35 A X 


But when the Sound of either is ſuppreſt, 
It finks 1 improper; as do all the reſt. 


ei the Germans, and the oz of the | food, Root, Foot, looſe, &c. 


This proper Double Vowel (ou) or (ow) has two Sounds, 
one proper to it as a Double Vowel, or as compos'd of both 
(so) and (u); as in Houſe, Mouſe, Louſe, Owl, Fowl, Town; 10 
bow, Fowl, Bough, our, out, &c. and another, which is impro- 
per to its nature, the Sound of the (u) being entirely ſunk, } 
as in Soul, Snow, know, &c. Thus, in Words ending in (ow) 
obſcure, (o) only is ſounded ; as in ſhallow, ſorrow, * 

e 43 171 


Ti oo is ſounded like the fare | French; as in the Words, good, 


08 57 [18] All 


a 2d ied 0 Genin = ea i Ea. 4D 


05 — 4 oe 


a = fy, © 


* — 
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Billow; where the (w) ſeems only put for Ornament-ſake, 
meerly to cover the nakedneſs of ſingle (o). This holds in 
moſt Words of more than one Syllable. (0% is alſo ſounded 
like (u) ſhort in couple, Trouble, ſcourge, &c. in Which the 
Sound of the (o) is entirely ſunk, and leaves it no longer a 
proper Double Vowel. Thus in you, your, and Touth, the (u) 
is ſounded long. © 57 i hte." 
In could, would, ſhould, and a few others, it ſounds (o. 
But in the modern way of ſpelling and founding, the (1) is - 
left out, and cou'd, wou'd, ſhowd, ſound cood, wood, ſhood, &c. 


(Ou) the Beginning, and the Middle takes; 

And ſtill the End of Words for (ow) forſakes. | 

(ou) begins a Word, as Ounce, our, out, and its Compounds; 
Ouſel, except Owl : And in the middle of moſt Words; as, 
i Hour, Flour, Mountain, Fountain, bounce, flounce, &c. except 
1 Crown, Clown, Down, drown, frown, Gown, Town, Bower, 
Dowager, Dower, Dowry, bomſe, dowſe, ſowſe, Fowl, Howlet, 
Towel, Towel, Trowel, Vowel, blowſe, drowſy, Carrowſe, Cowar- 
dice, Endowment, lowre, Power, Tower, Howard, Allowance, 


5 Advomſon, Bowl, rowel, rowing, Shower, &c. TE 

r This Sound is always at the end of a Word expreſs'd by 
r (ow), as now, bow, enow, &c, In ſhort, this is a general 
I Rule, That whenever a proper Double Vowel loſes its na- 
, tive Sound, and varies to any other ſimple Sound, it ceaſes 


to be a proper, and becomes an improper Double Vowel, as 
having only the ſimple and uncompounded Sound of ſome 
one ſingle Vowel. There is but one Exception to this Rule, 
and that is,when it wanders to the Sound of another Double 
Vowel, which is only done by (ou), when it ſounds (oo) in 
could, would, ſhould, &c. [18 [+ f 


ds [18] All other Sounds, beſides | Vowels : For in i, av or ay, am, the 
h thoſe enumerated in the foregoing | (4) ſlender is fer firſt; in ez, or ey, 
poi Diſcourſe of ſimple Sounds, are plain- | the (e) Feminine; in ea, or em, | 6 


ly compounded, tho* ſome of them 
are commonly thought to be ſimple. 

The Diphrhongs, or double Vo- 
wels u, ei, oi, au, eu, ou, or ay, ey, 
oy, aw, err, ow, when they are truly 
pronounc'd, are compounded of the 
foregoing or pre poſitive Vowels,and 
the os Des y and w, which yet 


are commonly taken tor ſubſequent 


| Al 


(e) Maſculine ; in oz, oz, or oy, ow , 
the open (o) is ſomerimes fer hiſt, as 
in the Eng iſo Words Boy, Toy, Soul, 
Bom, a Cup; ſometimes obſ ure (0), 
as in the Exgliſh Words bail, tail, 
Oil, Bowl, Fowl, &c. We grant by 
the Pronunciation ot ſame Men, open 


(0) is us'd in theſe Words. 


rr 


| D 3 gut 


— 


— 


— 
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Of the Improper Double Vowels. [19] 


Tt improper Double Vowels we declare 

Nine, as (aa), (ea), (eo), and (eu) are 
(le), (oa), (oe), (ue), and (ui): . 
But all their ſeveral Sounds here let us try, 


The Juncture of theſe ſeveral Yowels can never be properly 


call'd Double Vowels, ſince they every one produce but the 
Sound of one Letter; (tial) is always founded ( hal), as in 
impartial, credential, &c. where the (11) is turn'd into (), or 
the two Vowels are divided after (/t) or any other Conſonant 


Diſeretion, &c. 


z 
l 


but (7) and (c), and ſo make two Syllables, as beftzal. 


Thus 


(0) following (t) and before (n), ſounds (hun), as Conſtitution, 


. ® But, whereas ſome will needs 
have ic, that the Conſonants (y) and 
(w) do not at all differ from (i) and 
(), or (as we write them) (ee) and 
(96), very ſwittly pronounc'd ; it 
may eafily be found to be a manifeſt 
Error, if we nicely attend the For- 


mation of the Words yee and woo, 


eſpecially if we often repeat them; 
tor he will obſerve, thay he cannot 
paſs from the Sound of the Conſo- 
nant, to the Sound of the following 
Yowel, without a manifeſt Motion 
of the Organs, and by that means of 
new Pofitzon, which does not hap- 
pen in the repeating of the Sounds 
lee) and (00), | L 
We are ſenſible, that theſe which 
we call Diphthongs, or double Vo- 


wels, in different Tongues, have dit- 


ferent Sounds, of which we have no 
Buſineſs now to treat; yet theſe 
may all be found and diſcover'd a- 
mong thoſe Sounds, which we have 


as 


p (z0) retains the ſame Sound, when it follows 
Jingle or double(s), as in Alluſion, Aſperſion, Compulſion, Suffu- 


on, 


diſcours'd of; and may be ſo referr'd 
to their proper Places. The long (3) 
of the Engliſh is plainly compound- 
ed of the Feminine (e) and (y), or 
(z), and has the ſame Sound entirely 
with the Greek (6), | 
The Latin «, a, the Engliſh ea, 
oa, ee, oo, and ſometimes ez, ze, ou, 
au, (the like being to be found a- 


| mong other Nations) altho they are 


Written with two Characters, are 
yet (at leaſt as we pronounce them 
now) but ſimple Sounds, 


[19] They are juitly call'd im- 


proper, becauſe they are moſt un- 
compounded in Sound, tho' Written 
with two Vowels, Tis probable 
when this Spelling prevaiPd, each 
Letter had a ſhare in the Sound, but 
Negligence and Corruption of Pro- 
nunciation has wholly filenc'd one, 
This is remarkable, that in moſt of 
them the firſt Vowel prevails, and 
| 


gives the Sound, 


hs 2» — em 


* This is Dr. Wallis's Obſer vation, which we do not think concluſive 


for what be brings it, becauſe in the Inſtance he gives, the (y) and the 


| (w) are plac'd before the Vowels, and then they are Conſonants confeſs'd ; | 
but when they come after Vowels, they have the very ſame Effett on the 


Organs, as (i) and (u) have : For no Body contends that they are never 
Conſonants, or that when Conſonants, they are form'd in the ſame man- 


ner, as when Vowels. 


[20] * 


” Y 
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ſion, Verſion, &c. Admiſſion, Compaſſion, Expreſſion, &c. But 
when (io) follows (), they are parted into two Syllables, as in 
Queſtion, Combuſtion; and the ſam? is to be obſery'd, after 
any other Conſonant. (Ca) are always ſeparated, except at- 
ter (g) in (gua), and () in qua; as Language, Lingual, &c. 
Gualify, Quality, &c. except likewiſe when it follows (/), and 
then it ſounds ( ſua), as in perſuade, diſſuade, and their De- 
+ 065 wag perſuaſive, diſſuaſive, &c. and ſuavity, an obſolete 
ord, U. | 
Next (uo) muſt always be parted, except after (q), which 


| can't be ſounded without (4), as in quick, Quality, Qualm, 


quote, &c. 1 e d 

The improper Double Vowels are counted Nine in num- 
55 as (aa), (ea), (eo), (eu), (ie), (ea), (oe), (ue), and 

ui). | | 
8 (Aa) ſounds (a), but it is ſeldom found; 
(Ea) four ſeveral ways declares its Sound; 
(E) long. (a) ſhort, (e) ſbort, and double (ee), 
A in (wear, Heart, Head, and in Fear you ſee. 


(Aa) is ſeldom in any Word but Proper Names, and there 


| only ſounds (a), and is generally divided. 


(Ea) is ſounded four ſeveral ways, 1 f, like (a) long, as 
ear, ſmear, tear, wear; 210, like (a) ſhort, as hearken, Heart, 
and Words deriv'd from it, as hearty, heartleſs, &c. alſo its 
Compounds, as Heart-burning, Hearts-eaſe, faint- bearted, &c. 
30 (e) ſhort, as already, ready, Beard, Breaſt, Bead, &c. 
4ly, It ſometimes ſounds (ee), or (e) long; as in appear, Ar- 
rear, Fear, near, &c. Bead, conceal, Deal, Veal, glean, clean, &c. 
And generally the long Sound of (e) is writ (ea), as Feaſt, 
Beaſt, &c. and the ſhort Sound of (e), as beſt, Gueſt, &c. 


(Eo) (e) ſhort, and double (e) we find. 
As well as (eu), to ſound long (u)'s inclin d. 
(Zo) ſounds (e) ſhort in Feoffee, Jeopardy, Leopard, Noman, 
(e) long in People, Feodary, and (o) ſhort in George. 
(Eu), or (ew), ſound (4) long; as Deuce, Deuteronomy, 
Pleurifie, &c. 5 | 155 e 
(Ie) ſounds (y) in ending Words; and (e) 
Short, and long, or double (e) *twill le. 
(ie) is ſounded (e) long in Cieling, Caſhier, Field, Fiend, 
Frontier, &c. but (e) ſhort in prerce, eres &c. It is us'd like- 


wiſe for () at the end of Words. | 1 


D 3 (Ei) 
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(Ei) ſounds (ai) a long in feign and eight, 
It ſounds (e) long in perceive, Deceit. 


(Ei) ſounds like (ai), or (a) long, in Reign, feign, eight 
weig hiy, &c. It ſounds (e) long n Fels Bel 0 

This Rule is general, That the. Letter which gives or pre- 
dominates in the Sound, is always plac'd firſt in theſe impro- 
Per Double Vowel, | 


The (a) to (o) in (oa) we apply, 
To male (o) long, and filent (e) ſupply. 
In (oa) the (a) ſeems added only to make the (o) ſound 
Jong, ſupplying the (e) ſilent, it giving the ſame Sound; as 
in Cloak and Cloke, approach, broach, Coaſt, doat, foot, Goat, 
_hoary, Load, Moat, Oak, poach, roam, Soal, a Fiſh, Toad, 
Woad : (oa) has a peculiar broad Sound in broad, abroad, 
Groat; and that of (ai) in Goal, | 


The (0) and (e) alternately prevails; 
In (oe) when this ſounds, then that flill fails. 


In (oe) ſometimes the (e) prevails, and the (o) is ſilent; a 

in 0 Economy, OEdipus, O Ecumenical, OEconomical; but in 
Croe (of Iron) Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Woe, the (e) is ſilent, 
and the (o) produc'd ; theſe latter being Words of Engliſh 
Origin, as well as Uſe, the former of the Greek. Shoe, and 
Woe, to make Love, ſome write with (oo), leaving (o) bare, 01 
contrary to the Genius of the Engliſh Language; whereas I 0! 
the Diſtinction wou'd be preferv'd, and the Sound juſtly ex- 
preſs'd, by adding (e) to the (oo). 


30 


Deere 


* 
0 


( Ue) one Syllable we ſeldom ſound 29 de 
() after (g) to harden (g) is bound, 6 


Few Words have (ue) ſounded as one Syllable, as Guelder- i. 

| land, Guerkins; gueſt for gueſs, is wrong ſpelt, tho* too much I 
us'd of late by the Ignorance or Negligence of Authors, or iſ 2? 

i Printers; for its true Spelling is gheſs: in all which the(u) ÞÞ x; 
is only added to harden the Sound of the (g), the (e) only e, 

being founded 3 tho? (gue) in Guerdon ſounds ( gue), as do e. 

the Terminations, or Endings of ſeveral Words, as Apologue, 
Catalog ue, collegue, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, Epilogue, Fa- 4: 

tigue, Intrigue, League, Plague, Prolog ue, prorogue, Rogue, Syna- all 

gogue, Theologue, Tongue, Vogue, At the end of the following tha 

Words (e) is added to («), not only to cover its nakedneſs, 
according to the Genius of the Tongue, but ſometimes to e 
produce the (); as in accrue, Avenue, cue, due, enſue, Feſcue. iſh is, 

| | | | | Glue, 
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Glue, hue, perdue, purſue, reſidue, Retinue, Rats ſpue or ſpew, 
ed, 


ſue. But (ue) in all other Words are parted, nor make any 
manner of Double Vowel, as in Affluence, Cruelty, Gruel, &c. 


ö (Ui) three ſeveral ſorts of Sound expreſs, 
: As Guile, rebuild, me and Recruit confeſs, | 
; The improper Double Vowel (uz) has three ſeveral ſorts of 


Sound, 1. as (i) long, in beguile, Guide, diſguiſe, quite, &c. 
2. (i) ſhort, in Guildford, build, rebuild, &. 3. (4) long, as 
in Bruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, Kc | 


— 


— 


* 


5 5 CH AP, IV. 
7 Of the CONSONANTS. [20] 


A Conſonant no proper Sound obtains, 
But from its ſounding with, its Name it gains; 


w WW O@ ew: 


And yet it varys every Vowel's Sound, 

n Mhetber before, or after it, tis found. 

2 Ho? a Conſonant be a Letter that cannot he ſounded, 
q without adding ſome Single or Double Vowel before 


e or after it, and therefore derives its Name from conſounding, 
12 or ſounding with, yet may juſtly be defin'd, A Letter ſhew- 
1 | Hy. e ing 


[20] As the Vowels were divi- | the Noſtrils and the Mouth : But we 
ded into three Claſſes, ſo we divide | believe this Diverſity of the Directi- 
the Conſonants into the ſame Num- | on of the Breath wholly proceeds 
ber; the Labzal, or Lip; the Pala- from the various Poſition of the 

- tine, or Palate; the Guttural, or | Uvula. 3 
ch Throat Conſonants, as they are form'd | Since therefore the Breath ſent out 
in the Throat, Pale, or Lips; that | in this threefold manner may be per- 


is, while the Breath ſent from the | fectly zntercepred thrice in each of 


u) Lungs into theſe Seats, is either in- theſe Seats, there are nine different 
ly tercepted, or at leaſt more forcibly | Conſonants which derive their Ori- 
40 compreſs d. gin from them, and which, for that 


Bur it is beſides ro be remark'd, | Reaſon, we call primitive, or clos'd 
that we may obſerve a triple Dzre- | Conſonants: But if the Breath be not 
Gion of the Breath. For firſt, it is | wholly intercepted in theſe Seats, but 
24 all directed wholly to the Mouth; | only more hardly compreſs'd, find, 
ng that is, ſeeking its Way or Outlet | tho? with Difficulty, ſome Way of 
18 thro* the Lips; or ſecond, it is al- | exit ; various other Conſonants are 
2 moſt wholly directed to the Noſtrils, | form'd, according to the various 
there to find Paſſage out; or third, it | manner ot the Compreſſion; which 
46. is as it were equally divided berwixt | Conſonants we ſhall call deri vd, or 

77 | | open 


4 
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ing the ſeveral Motions and Configurations of the Parts of ca 
| the Mouth, by which the Sound of the Vowels is variouſly MW wt 
* determin'd, are firft divided into ſingle and double; the M no 
| double are x and 2, the reſt are all ſingle; and theſe are Has 
again divided into Mutes and Liquids; eleven Mutes, and WW ce 
four proper Liquids: 5, s, and w, are Neuters, as not ſtrid lx Was 


adhering to either. *fo 
The Conſonants we juſtly may divide | Ve 
Into Mutes, Liquids, Neuters; and beſide j th 
Mie muſt for Double Conſonants provide. it, 
Eleven Mutes GRAMMARIANS do declare, | 

And but four Liquids, l, m, n, and r. mi 
Behind the Mutes the Liquids gently flow . ba 
Inverted, from the Tongue they will not go. | 4 
Conſonants are divided into Mutes and Liquids, call'd alſo 7% 

| Half. owe /s; the Mutesare, b, e, d, f, v, g,j,k,p,q,t, and 
il are fo calPd becaule a Liquid cannot be founded in the ſame m 
1 Syllable, when a Vowel follows it, as (po). 7 


The Liquids, or Half-Vowels, as they have ſome ſort of pe 
obſcure Sound of a Vowel attending their Pronunciation, 
which is likewiſe imitated in their Names, as el, em, en, ar, | ct 
ſo the Name of Liquid imports the eaſie motion, by which M 
they nimbly glide away after a Mute in the ſame Syllable, } 
without any fand, and a Mute before it can be pronounc'd in 
the ſame Syllable, as pro in probable. FF ne. 


(C) the hard Sound of (k) will ever keep 


Before (a), (o), (u), (I), and (r); creep, 
Clear, Cup, Coſt, Cat: Before (e), (i), and ()) 


Or ev'n the Comma that do's (e) imply, » 

It moſtly takes the ſofter Sound of (s); I 

As City, Cell, an4 Cypreſs muſt confeſs. | 

When final (c) without an (e) is found, | Ms 

Is hard; but ſilent (e) gives ſofter Sound. * 

F21] The genuine and natural Sound of (e) is hard, 15 
like (&), as when it precedes (4), (o), (4), (7), or (7); as in 

$3 e . Cat, A 

open Conſonants. As to the particu- | much the leſs need of a new Chara- t 

lar Format ĩon of them, ſee the Notes, | Cter, as the Rule is ſo general as to a 
at the end of the Chapter. admit of no Exception, Some affect 

[21] The French expreſs the ſoft | to imitate the French Way of Spel- 0 


le) by this Figure (C) tor Diſt incti-¶ ling here, and write Publique for 
on, wich Character wou'd be of uſe | Publicł, not conſider ing that they uſe 
it it were int roduc'd among us; tho? | (qu) becauſe they have no (K). 
it muſt be coptets'd, that there is fo | | AREA | 
Fs | 99 22] The 
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Cat, Coſt, Cup, clear, creep, But before (e), (i), and ()), and 
when there is an Apoſtrophe or Comma above the Word, de- 
noting the abſence of (e), it has generally the Sound of (s), 
as Cell, City, Cypreſs. If in any Word the harder Sound pre- 
cedes (e), (i) or (), (t) is either added or put in its place, 
Jas Skill, Skin, publick: And tho' the additional (&) in the 
*foregoing Word be an old way of Spelling, yet it is now 
very juſtly left off, as being a ſuperfluous Letter; for (c) at 
the end is always hard, without () or the filent (e) to ſoften 
it, as in Chace, Clemency, &c. 
= Moft Words ending in the Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, 
muſt be written with (ce), not (ſe), except abaſe, abſtruſe, 
baſe, caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, conciſe, debaſe, decreaſe, Geeſe, imbaſe, 
encreaſe, mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, promiſe, recluſe, Treatiſe, 
o 8 diſuſe, excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, refuſe, uſe, cloſe, 
ooſe. | As 
Moft Words ending in ance, ence, ince, once, and unte, 
muſt be written with (e) between the (n) and (e), except 
R denſe, condenſe, diſpenſe, immenſe, incenſe, tenſe, intenſe, pro- 
5 benſe, ſuſpenſe, . | | : 2 
ly (C) before (b), has a peculiar Sound, as in chanee, Cherry, 
„ = Church, Chalk, Chip; but in Chart tis like (&), and in Chord in 
h | Muſick, 1 b | 
| The genuine Sound of (s) is ſtill acute 
” ps , hiſſing; but 1 Cloſe that does not ſute, 
Tbere tis obſcure, and ſoft pronounc'd like zed, 
And ſometimes *twixt two Vowels when tis ſped. 


(S) being ſo near a- kin to the ſoft Sound of (c), we thought 
it naturally follow'd that Letter in our Conſideration, tho 
not in the Alphabet. When (s) therefore keeps its genuine 
Sound, it is pronounc'd with an acute or hiſhng Sound, but 
when it cloſes a Word, it almoſt always has a more obſcure 
and ſoft Sound like (3), and not ſeldom when it comes be- 

| tween two Vowels, or double Vowels, when it has this ſoft. 
, Sound, Propriety and Diſtinction require, that it be writ 
n with the ſhorter Character of that Letter, as, his, adviſe, &c. 
1, and with the larger in all other places, as hiſs, deviſe, if writ- 
2 ten with an (s) and not with a (c), as it too often is. There 
to are but four Words of one Syllable, which end with hard (5), 


- yes, this, thus, us. | | | 
” | That (s) with (c) you may not flill confound da 
" D earn, and mind the following Rules you're bound. 


By 


n — 


„ 

b 

ct 

$4} 

. no 

1. f 
0 

b N 

1 


Termiſſion. 


fore (e). | 
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By Vomels follow'd, (fi), (ti), and (ci) alike 
With the ſame Sound do ſtill the Hearing ſtrike, 
In Words deriv'd they keep a certain Lay, 
Impos d by thoſe from whence their Sound they draw. 
If thoſe in (de), ([) or (ſe) do end, © © 
To their Derivatives they (ſi) comment ; + 
If with (ck) or (ce) their cloſe they make, 
Then the deriv'd (ci) will ſurely take ; 
But if with (t) or (te) that do conclude, 
Then with (ti) Derivative's endu'd. 


[22 S, ti, and ci ſound alike, as in Perſuaſion, Muſicran, 
Section, Imitation,&c, Theſe words are all deriv'd.from others, 
and therefore when the Original Words end in (de), (s), or 
(, then (/) is us'd; as perſuade, Perſuaſion, confeſs, Confeſ-Þ 
fron, confuſe, Confuſion, &c. If with (ce), or (ck), or hard (ch 
then (cz) is us'd; as Grace, Gracious, Muſick, Mufician, &c. 
But if with Kt), or (te), then (ti) is us'd, as Set, Section, Imi- 
tate, Imitation, &c. except Submit, Submiſſion, Permit, 


Tho' this Letter feems very regular in its Sound of (ſe) in 
the beginning, and (es) at the end of Words, yet it is too apt 
to be miſtaken for (c), eſpecially in the beginning: Yet by 
the following Rules and Exceptions, the Miſtake may be} 
obſerv'd to he remov'd, | | | 

Moſt Words beginning with the Sound of (s) before (e) 
and (i) muft be written with (s), except theſe with (c) be- 


Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandine, Celery, Celebrate, Celebration, Cele- 
rity, Celeſtial, Celibacy, Celibate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, cement, 


Cenſe, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cenſure, cent, Centaurs, Centre, Centi- ii 
nody, Knot- graſs, an Herb; Centory, or Centuary, an Herb; 1%. 
Centry, Centurion, Century, cephalic, Cere-cloath, ceremonzal, AV 


Ceremonious, Ceremony, certain, certainly, Certificate, certifie, 
cerulean, Ceruſs, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſſion, Cetrach, Finger-fern ; 
and theſe Proper Names, Cecrops, Celſus, Cenchrea, Cepha, 
Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, Cæſar. And 


22] The Reaſon to thoſe who 
know Latzn, is much eaſier; for it 
they are deriv'd from a Latin Supine 
ending in (tum), then (ti) is us'd, 
as Natum, Nation; but if the Su- 
pine end in (ſum), then (fi) is us'd; 


as Vijum, Vi ſion; Confeſſum, Confeſ- 


ſon, li che Word be deriv'd trom 


a Latin Subſtantive of the firſt De - 
clenſion ending in (ca) or (ti, or 
of the ſecond Declenſion ending in 
(tium ) or.(cium ), then (ci) 15 us'd; 
as Logica Legictan,Gratia Gractous, 
Vitzum Vicious, Beneficzum Benefi- 


| czent, &c. 


[23] This 
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| And theſe of (c) before (3). (LS, 
© Cicatrice; Cicely, ſweet, and wild Herbs; Cieling, Cichory, 


Cileire, Drapery or Foliage wrought on the Heads of Pil. 
lars; Cinders, Cinnubar, Cinquefbil, Cinnamon, Cinque-ports, 


Ciperus, a ſweet Root; Cion, or Sion, Cipher, Cirele, Cirelet, 
circular, Circuit, circulate, circulation, circumeiſe, and all 
Compounds of circum ; Ciſtern, Citarion, Citizen, cirrine, 
or citrean, Citron, Citrul, a ſort of Cucumber; Citadel, City, 
Cives, a ſort of {mall Leeks ; Civet, Civilian, Civility, civilige; 
and theſe Proper Names, Cicero, Cicilia, Cilicia, Cimbrians, 
Cimmerians, Circe, Cirenceſter, Cisbury, Ciſſa, Ciſtertian, 
Monks, Citherides, „ e 


- 
0 * 


1 


And theſe likewiſe are excepted of (e) before ( 0. 
Cybels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cyclometry, Cyclops, Cygnets, lin- 


Arical, Cymbal, cynical, Cinics, Cynthia, Cyprian, Cyprefs,' 


rene, Cyril, _ 1 

The Sound of (/) in the middle of Words is uſually writ- 
ten with (Y), except Acerbity, Acetoſity, adjacent, Anceſtors; 
antecedent, Artificer, cancel, Cancer, bene ficence, Chancel, Chan- 
ellor, Chancellorſhip, Chancery, conceal, concede; conceit, con- 
ceitedneſs, conce ive, Concent, Agreement or Harmony in Mu- 


ſick; concenter, concentric, concern, Chalcedony, concernment, 


concert, concertation, an affected Word, Conceſſion; Deceaſe, 


decede, an affected Word; Deceii, deceive, December, Decency, 
decennzal, decent, Deception, deceptive, Decertation, an af- 
ſected Word for ſtriving z Deceſſion, as bad a Word for de- 
parting ; exceed, excel, Excellency, except, Exception, Exceſs, 
Grocer, Grocery, immarceſſible, a pedantique Word for incor- 
ruptible; imperceptible, Incendiary, Incenſe, incarterate, incen- 
tive, znceſſant, inceſſantly, inceſtuous, Innocence, innocent, inter- 
(cede, Interceſſor, Interceſſion, intercept, mercenary, maceraie, 
Aercer, Mercery, Magnificence, magnificent, Muniſicence, mu- 
nificent, neceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitous, 
Necromancer, Larceny, Ocean, Parcel, Parcels, precede, preceden- 
tial, Precedence, Precedent, preceptive, Precepts, Predeceſſors, 
ncere, Sincerity, Saucer, Sorcerer, Sorcereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, 
Macedonia. Before (i) in the middle, as Acid, Acidiy,. Ac- 
(dent, Ancient, Angliciſm, Galliciſm, &c. in ciſm 4 anticipate, 
artificial, aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, beneficial, calcine, cal- 
cinate, Council, capacious, capacitate, Capacity, conciſe, cruciate, 
Crucible, crucify, Cruciſix, decide, decimal, decimate, Deci ma- 
tion, decipher, Deciſion, deciſive, Deficiency, delicious, docible, 
Docibility, efficacious, efficient, eſpecially, Exception, W e, 
a Xe. 
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Exciſe, Exciſe-man, Exciſion, excite, excruciate, explicite, 
fecible for feaſible, gracious, implicitly, implicit, incapagi- 
tate, incapacity, inauſpicious, incident, incidentally, incircle, 
Inciſion, Inciſure, incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, Lo- 
quactty, medicinal, Multiplicity, municipal,Nuncio,officiate, 
' officiows, pacify, pacific, Parcimony, Parricide, participate, 
Pencil, perſpicacious, Perſpicacity, pervicacious, pertina ciou, iſ 
Precinct, precious, Precipice, precipitate, Precipitation, pre-. 
ciſe, preciſely, prejudicial, proficient, Pronunciation, provin- it 
cial, rapacious, Ratiocination, reciprocal, recital, recite, ri. 
concile, reconcileable, Rouncivals, ſagacious, Sagacity, Sicih, 
Simplicity, ſociable, Sociableneſs, Socei iy, Socinians, Soleciſi, ¶ R 
folicite, Solicitation, Solici tor, ſolicitous, Solicitude, ſolſticial, 
| ſpacious, ſpecial, Specialty, fpecifical, Species, ſpecific, Spe- 
eimen, fpectous, Sufficiency, ſufficient, ſuperciliois, ſuperficial, 
ee es, ſuſpicious, tacit, Taciturnity, Turciſm, Veracity, 
Nivaci ß. | 
Moſt Words ending with the Sound of (/i) or (/e), muſt A] 
be written with (cy), except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controverſy, 
Courteſy, Daiſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, Fanſy, ſpell likewiſe, ſo 
tho wrong, Fancy, Frenſy, or Frenzy, Gipſy, greaſy, Here, bo 
Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Leproſy, Palſy, Panſy, a Flower, Pleu- de 
ri, Poſy, Noſegay, and Motto of a Ring, Poeſie, Poetry, ac, 
purſy, queaſy, Canſy, to Propheſy, Cauſey, clumſey, Kerſey, 
 Linſey-woolſey, Malmſey, Tolſey, himſey. 
In moſt Words (/) between two Vowels has the ſound of 

by SA except thoſe enumerated in the Rule about ace, ece, &c. 

- UNGETTED . 3 
: Moſt Words ending in the ſound of arce, erce, orce, urci, 
muft be written with () between the (r) and (e), except | 

amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, Force, pierce, ſcarce, Scarcit), = 

Source, (ls 
After (ou), (/) ſoft, and not (e), muſt be written; a * 
houſe, to houſe ; mouſe, to mouſe ; rouſe, to rouſe; unleſs ( 
interpoſes, and then it muſt be with (c), as Bounce, flouncii Pe 
Ounce, &c. 8 ny | | 

All Words of one Syllable, that end with, and bear hard 2% 


upon the Sound of (/), muſt be written with ( /s), excerpt ſot 
this, thus, us, and yes; but if they are Words of many Sylla- n 
bles, or more than one, and end with the like Sound in (u < 
the (5) is not double, but (o) inſerted before 3 as ambiguous 4 


| b „ &. — 
Lark arous, h 
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(T) before (i), 1 another Vowel join d, 
To ſound like th* Acute, and hiſſing (s) we find: 
But when an (x) or (s) do's (i) precede, _ 
For its own ſound it ſtrenuouſiy do's plead. 


oF (7); when (i) comes before (i), follow'd by another Vo- 
wel, it ſounds like the acute or hiſſing (s), as in Nation, po- 
tion, expatiate, &c. but when it follows ( or (x), it keeps 
„. its own Sound, as in Beſtial, Queſtion, Fuſtion, æc. 
(T) with an (b) after it, has two Sounds, as in thin, the 
N Tongue touching lightly the Extreams of the upper Teetb; 
„and then, where the Tongue reaches the Palate, and the 
Root of the Teeth, making ſome mixture of (d). 


(H), tho* deny'd a Letter heretofore, 
Me juſtly to the Alphabet reſtore, | 


(), tho? excluded the Number of Letters by Priſcian and 
ſome of our Moderns on his Authority, yet in the Zebrew 
Alphabet has three Characters; and beſide ſome obſcure 
Sound of its own, it mightily enforces that of the Vowels, 
and is manifeſtly a Conſonant; after () it is prohounc'd be- 
fore it, as when, white, Sounds hᷣwen, bwite; () before () 
| borrows its Sound, as knave, knight, hnave, hnigbt. *Tis in- 

deed ſometimes near ſilent, as in honour, hour, &c. but to 

are many other Conſonants in particalar Poſitions, 


(X), and (Z) are double Conſonants ; 

The firſi the Pow'r of (c), or (ks), vaunts, 

The ſecond that of (as) does boaſt, ; | 
The Force of (d) is now entirely loſt, 7 
Or rather to a ſtrenuous hiſſing 10ſt. 


cept (&) and (2) are double Conſonants, containing two Pows- 
cit ers under one Character; the former (cs), or (ts), the latter 

(4s), tho? the Sound of the (d) be not now heard, and only 
„ a ftrong ſibilation or hiſſing be diſcover'd. The former ex- 
4 (abpreſing (Es) or (es), cannot begin a Word, except ſome pro- 
unce i per Names, AXanibe, Xanthus, Xantippe, Xantippus, Xenar- 

chus, Xeneades, Xenia, Xenocrates, Xenophanes, Xenophilus, Xe- 
hard nophon, Xerolibia, Xerxenina, Xerxes, Ay it in, Xiphiline, and 
cep ſome few Terms not yary'd from the Greek (this Rule mean- 
Svlla- ing only Words purely Native and not relating to Art) and 
(4% ends only ſome not all of that Sound; which is expreſs fix 
uon ſeveral Ways: (1ff,) At the end of ſhort Syllables by (ebe), 

as Backs, Necks, Sticks, Rocks, TO) Bricks, mocks, &c. 


(249, 
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(24dly,) At the end of Syllables made long by a double Vowel, 


it is expreſs'd by (ks), as Books, looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c. 
 (34ly,) By double (cc) in the middle of Words where (e) or 


(i) follows; as Accelerate, Accent, accept, Acceptation, Acceſs, | 
acceſſible, Acceſſion, acceſſory, or acceſſary, Accidence, Accident, | 


accidenttal, inacceſſible, Occident, occidental, ſucceed, Succeſs, 
Succeſſion , ſuccedaneous , ſucceſsful, ſuccindt, Succinftneſs, 


(4thly,) By (dt), in Words ending in action, ection, iction, 


oction, uction, and unction; as Extraction, Perfection, Predicti- 


on, Concoct ion, Deſtruction, compunction; only except Cm. 
plexion, Reflexion, a bending back, but more properly Refle- 
ction, when it relates to thought; Connexion, Crucifixion, 


Defluxion. {(5thly,) By (fs) at the end of ſome Words, as 
Abſtracts, Acts, collects, contracts, Defects, Effecks, Inſefts, 0b- 


jects, Projects, Subjects; he affeQs, corrects, inſiruts, for affe. 


fAeth, &c. the (th) being now entirely chang'd into (5). 
(6thly,) laſtly, The Sound of (+) muſt be written with (x), in 
the beginning, middle and end of all other Words, except 
ecſtacy. After (ex) never write (s), and ſeldom (c), but in 
Except, exceed, exceſs, exciſe, excite, &c. and (c) after (ex), 
comes before (co), (cu), (cl) and (ch), having a full Sound, as 
axcommunicate, excuſe, exclaim, exchange. o 

(K) before (i), (e) when hard, is ſeen ; 

And before (n), as know, kill, keen. | 
(begins all Words of a hard Sound before (e), (i) and 


(u), as keep, kill, know, knack, &c. nor is it ever put before any 
Conſonant but (x), and then with ſo much conftraint, that 


it almoſt loſes its Sound for that of (þ). 


Before all other Conſonants (c)'s plac't, 
Altho* the harder Sound is there expreſt. 


And if the Sound of (+) comes before any other Conſo- 


nant, it is expreſs'd by (c), as in Character, clear, cringe. 


- The Sound of ( at the beginning of any Word or Sy- 


lable before (a), (o) or (u), is always expreſs*d by (c), as Cat, 


con, cup; or when a filent (e) follows (E), as ſpake, ſpoke ; or 
(ea) in the middle, as ſpeak, bleak, &c. and then () is writ-P 


ten ſingly without (e) final. 


To (y) 4 double Nature does belong, 
As Conſonant, and Vowel in our Tongue, 
The firſt begins all Words, yet none can end, 

The laſt, it for the Cloſe does fil] contend, 


C23) ( 


7 £23] (T) is both a Vowel and Conſonant; as a Vowel, 
I it has appear'd to an ingenious Author to be ſuperfluous ; 
\r (ll yet it is of great uſe in our Language, which abhors the end- 
; ing of Words in (i); and when the Sound of (i) comes double, 
+ tho' in two diſtinct Syllables, as in dying, frying, &c. When 
„it follows a Conſonant it is a Vowel, and when it precedes a 
5 Vowel it is a Conſonant, and ought to be call'd ( ye), and 
1, not (wy); and tho? it ends ſo many Words as a Vowel, it 


can end none as a Conſonant. | 
At the end of all Words of one Syllable (y) has a ſharp 
1. and clear Sound, as by, dy, dry, ſly, why, ſhy, thy, &c. But at 
. the end of Words of more Syllables it generally ſounds ob- 
23 ſcure, like (e), as eternally, gloriouſiy, godly, &c. except at the 
. end of Words of Affirmatzon, as apply, deny, edify, &c. ( y) only 
fe.| precedes Vowels, and chietly (a), (e), (o); and theſe it alſo 
5). follows and incorporates with them into double Vowels, for 
in (%, (29), (99), have the ſame Sound with (ai), (ei), (oi); but 
pt the former are more us'd at the end of Words. In the mid- 
in] dle of Words it is not ſo frequently us'd for a Vowel, except 
in Words of the Greek Origin. „„ 
as And the ſame Right the double (u) demands; 
3 Begins 4s Conſonant, as Vowel ends. 
| [24] (). This Letter in its moſt general uſe is a Con- 
I ſonant, going before all the Vowels, except (); it likewiſe 
ind] precedes (r), and follows (s) and (th), as Want, went, Winter, 
any wrath, write, thwart. Tt follows as a Vowel (a), (e), (o), and 
hat! unites with them into the double Vowels (aw), (ew), (ow), as 
well as (a); as Sow, ſowe, ſaw, few: But in (oo) it generally is 
obſcure, eſpecially in Words of many Syllables, as in Sha- 
dow, Widow, &c. 1 | 
It likewiſe, as has been obſerv'd under (b), goes before 
nſo-Þ (U), tho' it be ſounded after it, as in wben, what, &c. LOTS 


(Va) to the (f) in Nature is allyd, 
And to it final, bas (e) always ty d. 


a [25] Os) 


ritt [23] This Conſonant is ſounded | liſh as (u) in the Latin Words quan- 
Ike the German (j) Conſonant, that | do, ling ua, ſuadeo, and others after 

is with a Sound moſt nearly ap-, g, J. We generally make this 

| proaching an extream rapid Pronun- Letter a Conſonant, yet its Sound is 
ciation of the Vowel (i). The Ara- | not very different (tho? it does ſome- 

bians expreſs (y) by their ye, or | thing differ) from the German Vo- 

our (w) by their waw, | wel, the fat or groſs (u) very rapid- 


[24] The () is ſounded in Eng- ly pronounc'd, 
| E 2 [25] The 
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[25] (V) or (%) Conſonant, as *tis call'd, is near a- kin to 
F) lt never ends a Word without filent (e) after it, nor is 
it ever doubled, however ftrong the Accent may be upon 


it; in Engliſh it only goes before Vowels, it likewiſe follows 


(1) and (7), as Calves, Carve, &c. 


(G) varzes with the Vowel ſtill its Sound, 
Soft before (i), (e); before the reſt hard*s found: 
By (h) and (u) tis harden'd, as in Gheſs 
And Guilt, and as ſome other Wards expreſs. 
1 | 


(6) changes its Sound according to the Vowel it pre- 
cedes, for before (a), (o), (u), it has a hard Guttural Sound, 


as Game, Gold, Gum: But this hard Sound is melted into a} 


fofter, by (e), (z), or (), as Gentle, Danger, Ginger; but it 
is harden'd here by the Addition of () or (u, as  Gbeſs, 
Guilt, &c. It retains its native Guttural Sound before (e) in 
_ theſe ; Altogether, anger, Auger, beget, Conger-eel, exegetical, 
Finger, forget, gear, or geer, Geeſe, geld, Gelderland, Gelder, 
Roſe, Gelding, get, Gemgaws, heterogeneous, homogeneal, hete- 
rogeneal, homogeneous, hunger, Hanger, Hungerford, linger, 
Jonger, Monger, ſpringeth ; obſolete, ſtringed, Vinegar, winged, 


wringeth, wrongeth, now written wrings, wrongs, younger; but 


2 Singer with a Voice, and a Singer by Fire; a Swinger on 
a Rope; and a Swinger, a great Lye, muſt be diſtinguiſh'd 
by the Senſe, or the old Way of Spelling the ſoft Sounds, by 
adding a (4) after the (n), as indeed they Sound. (D) before 
{g) always ſoftens the Sound of (g), as Hog, hodge, log, lodge, 
dog, dodge, &c. (G) is hard before (z) in the following 


Words; as, Argyle, begin, gibberiſh, gibblegabble : Gibbons, . 


Giddens, Sirnames ; giddy, gift, gig, giggle, giglet, Gilbert, 
gild, gilder, Gildon, a Sirname ; Gillet, a Sirname; Gili, 
guilt- head, Gimlet, gimp, gird, girder, Girdle, or Girdler; 
Girl, girt, Girib of a Horſe; Gzth, gittern, give, Gizzard ; 
wird all the Compounds and Words derived from any of 
„ „ 5 5 | | 

Two (ggYs together make both hard remain, 

Tho? (i), or (e) or (y) be in their Train, 


[25] The (V Conſonant we pro- ing the Letter (f); yet (F) and (v 
nounce as rhe Fench, Italian, Spa-] have the fame difference which (y) 
niards and other Nations do, that is | and (b have, | 
with a Sound very near approach- 


When 


F267] H 


ted by the eloſing 
([) is form'd ; the Greek (); the 
| Hebrew (Pe), The Arabzans have 
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moſt of them double the (g). 


Al 
Whenever two ( gg)'s come together, they are both hard, 
tho' (e) (i) or (9) follow. | . 0 

If the primitive or original Word end in hard (g), all 
Words deriv*d from them do the ſame; as Dog, dogged, &c. 
but moſt of theſe latter are under the former- Rule, becauſe 


(N) between the Conſonant 


and (g) hardens it; as ſtronger, longer, ſinger, &c. 
(Je)'s always ſoft, a Vowel ſtill precedes, 
And in a Syllable the foremoſt leads. | 
All Words, where-e'er this ſofter Sound we ſee 
Before (a), (o) and (u), are writ with (Je). 
(Je) or (j) Conſonant always begins a Syllable, is ever plac'd 
before, never aſter a Vowel, and has an unvary'd Sound, as 


being pronounc'd every where as ſoft 


) in Ginger; but 


when the Sound of ſoft (g) is at the end 12 Word, it is ex- 
preſs'd by (g), with ſilent (e) after it, Rage, Sage, Wage, &c. 
or with (dg), as Knowledge, ; cc. 2 5 
All Words beginning with this ſoft Sound before (a), (o) 
and (u), muſt be written with (je) as well as all proper 
Names deriv'd from the Greek and Hebrew, 
Many Words which now begin with a (g) before (e), were 
originally ſpelt with (J), as Jentleman, not Gentleman; and 


Confuſion in the Spelling. 


ought indeed, to be thus written always, which wou'd avoid 


(O in its Sound, is always ſounded kue, 
And ne er is writ without a following (u). 


(O) Sounds (kue) or (que), and has always (u) after it, and | 


F267 If the Breath direfted thro 
the Mouth to the Lips, be intercep- 
f the Lips,” the 


not this Letter, but ſubſtitute in its 


place (Be) or (Phe); the Per ſians, 


beſides this (Phe) of the Arabiens, 


have their (H), which they diſtin- 


guiſh from (Be), by putting three 
Points under it. 


begins all Words with that Sound. It ends no Word without 
(e) after it, and that in but a few Words of French Termina- 
tion, as Antique, oblique, pique, barque, cingue. [26] 


To 


If the Breath reaches not the Lips, 
but be wholly intercepted in the Pa- 
late, by moving the tip of the 
Tongue to the fore-part of the Pa- 
late, or, which is all one, to the 
roots of the upper Teeth, the Conſo- 
nant (T) is form'd ; the Greek (79, 
the Arabian (Te) or (Ta), &c. 

But if the Breath do not ev'n reach 
ſo far, but be intercepted at the top 


1 of the Throat, by moving the hinder 


E 3 part 


———— — a 
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To theſe ve ſhall add ſome Rules relating to Conſonants 
Join'd together. - 7 1 | 
| (Gh) in the beginning does expreſs. 

(G) hard, as in Ghoſt we find, and in Gheſs. 

Elſewhere this (h) we moſtly now omit, 

Tet by it the Syllable a Length does get. 

In Northern Parts this very (h) is found 

With a much ſofter Aſpirate to Sound, 


In the beginning of Words( gh) is pronounc'd like hard 


(g): Elſewhere tis now almoſt wholly left out, but yet it 
implies, that the Syllable is to be lengthen'd. But ſome 
(eſpecially the Northern People) Sound the (b) with a ſofter 
Alpiration; as in Might, Light, Night, Right, Sight, Sigh, 


we ig b, Werg ht, Though ; (but the three laſt Letters in this 


Word are now by the Politer thrown away as uſeleſs), 
Thought, wrought, taught, &c. 


(Gb) ſometimes will ſound like double (f), 
As Cough,tough, rough, enough, trough and laugh 


When enough ſignifies Number, tis ſpelt enow. 


(Cb) produces a Compounded Sound, ES 
Which from (ty) moſt ſurely may rebound. 7 
Or from (tſh), as in Church 78 found. 


We muſt except Words that are deriv'd from the Greek 
and Hebrew, eſpecially proper Names, and where a Conſo- 
nant follows; for there they found harder, like (c) or (H. 


(Sh) 1:ke (ſy), (ph) like (f) we find, 
And the (th) is of @ double kind; 
Sometimes a ſofter Sound, a- kin to (d), 
Sometimes a ſtronger, that's a kin to (t). 


Cb) Sounds (db) ſometimes, where it has a ſofter Sound, 
as it has in the following Words: As thou, thee, thy, thine, the, 
this, that, thoſe, theſe, they, them, their, there, thence, thither, 
whither, either, whether, neither, though, although; but in theſe 
two laſt it is generally left out. And in ſome Words ending 
in (ther), as Father, Mother, Brother, Leather, Feather; and in 
ſmooth, Breath, reathe, ſeethe, bequeathe, Clothe. © 


Elſewhere it generally has a ſtronger Sound; as in with, 


without, within, ibrough, thank, thrive, throw, thruſt, Thought, 
Thigh, thing, Throng, Death, Breath, Cloth, Wrath, Length, 
Strength, thick. thin, &c. | 

We CRT 4% P&RP 


ty 


the, 
her, 
heſe 


d in 
vit, 
wht, 
19th, 


RT 
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part of the Tongue, to the hinder | 


part of the Palate, (k) or hard (c) 
is form'd, and the Greek (4), &c. 
The Welſh always give their (e) 
this hard Sound. Theſe three Con- 
ſonants we call abſolute Mutes; for 
they give no manner of Sound in 
rhemſelves, or indeed can give any, 
becauſe the Breath no Way gets into 
the free Air, for it neither gets out 
by the Noſtri}s, nor by the Mouth. 

If the Breath, equally divided be- 
tween the Noſtrils and the Mouth, 
be intercepred by the cloſing of the 


Lips, the Conſonant (B) is form'd, 


the Greek (J), the Arabian Dal, 
c. But if the Breath be intercepted 
in the Throat by the hinder parts of 
the Palate and Tongue (G) is form'd, 
the Greek (Yi 8&c. The Welſh al- 
ways give this hard Sound to their 
(6). And theſe we call half Mutes, 
for they make a little ſort of Sound 
in the Noſe, which can be heard by 
it ſelf Without the aſſiſtance of the 
Sound of any other Lerter, 

If the whole, or, if you pleaſe, the 


greater part of the Breath be divided 


to the Noſtrils, only in irs Paſſage 
ſtriking the Air that remains in 
the concave or hollow of the Mouth, 
the Lips» being juſt clos'd, (M) Is 
form'd, the Greek (A), the Arabian 
Mim, &c. But if the Cloſure or In- 
terception be made iu the fore- part 
of the Palate, (V) is form'd, the 
Greek (y), and the Hebrew and A- 
rabzan Nun, But if in the Throat, 


that is in the back-part of the Pa- 


late, that Sound is form'd, which the 
Greeks expreſs by ( before (x), 


(y), (y), (E) And the Latins of | 


old by (g), as Agchi ſis, agceps, ag- 
gul us, &c. for Anchi ſes, anceps, 
ang ul us, as Pri ſcian and Varro aſ- 
ſure us, Which all now write with 
(2) before the fame Conſonants, eſpe- 
clally in the ſame Syllable ; ſuppoſe 


(5), ( (x), and (c), (g), (eh), pro- 


nounc'd with a hard, that is their 
genuine Sound. For the Sound of 
(u) is different in the Words thin, 
fn, in; from that in ſing,ſingle,fink, 


ink, Lynx, &c. 10 


in hand, band, 


ran; from what it is in hang, bank, 


rank, &c. Nay, the Sound of this 


Letter is vary'd in the very ſame 
Words: For (n) ſounds otherwiſe in 
on- ger, ſtron-ger, an-ger, drin ker; 


zn-gruo, con-gruo; but Otherwiſe in 
guo, 8 


long- er, ſtrong .er, ang- er, dyink- er; 
ing-ruo, cong-vuo. So we hear ſome 
ſaying in- quam, tan- quam, nun- 
quam, &c. While others pronounce 
them as if they was written ing- 
wem, ftanq-wam, nunq-mam ; or 


znk-wam, tank-wam, nunk-wam, 


When (n) is pronounc'd in the for- 
mer, the Extremity of the Tongue al- 
Ways ſtrikes the fore- part of the 
Palate near the roots of the upper 
Teeth; but in the latter, the ſame 
Extremity of the Tongue rather de- 
pends to the roots of the lower 
Teeth; but the hinder-part of the 
Tongue is rais'd to the hinder- part 
of the Palate, and there intercepts 
the Sound ; tu wit, it is form'd in 
the Mouth in the ſame manner, as 
(g)]; but it has the ſame Direction of 
the Breath with (n). And this, if 
we are not deceiv'd, is that very 
Sound which many wou'd give to 
the Hebrew V, when they teach us 
to pronounce it by ng, ngb, gn,nghn, 
&c. for they iuſinuate ſome Sound, 
which does not perfectly agree with 
either () or (g), but has ſomething 
common to both. And we know 
not but the Spanzards mean tlie 
ſame Sound by their (7) mark'd 
thus over head. | 
We call theſe three Conſonants 
half Vowels; for they have a greater 
proper Sound than thoſe Which we 
lately call'd hal- Mutes. 35 
Theſe nine Conſonants, which we 
have diſcours'd of, are forin'd by a 


tota! Interception of the Breath, ſo 


that it has no manner of Paſlage 
through the Mouth, which-theretore 
we nam'd clofd: Bur the ſame 
Formation remaining, if the Breath 
hardly preſs'd, yet (tho with daffi- 
culty) 2 an Outlet, thoſe Conſo- 


nants are form'd, which we call 


2 which are the Aſpirates of 
all thoſe (except the half Vowels) 
trom whence they are deriv'd ; 

| More 
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More ſubtle and thin, if the Breath 
goes out by an oblong Chink, Slir 
or. Crevice; or more groſs, if it go 
out by a round Hole. They are re- 
ferr'd to the ſame Claſſes their Pri- 
mitives were, as being near a-kin 
to them. We ſubjoin no Aſpirates 
to the balf-Vowels, not that there is 
no Sound when the Breath breaks 
from him that is about to pronounce 
them, bur becauſe that Sound has 
not yet, as far as we can diſcover, 

obtain'd any Place in the Lift, or 
Catalogue of Letters; for it expreſſes 
the Lowing of an Ox, or the Hu- 
mane Sigh ; that is, if that be made 
in the Lips, this chiefly is in the 
Palate or Throat. 

If the Breath eſcape the Mouth, 
when we are going to pronounce 
the Letter (p), its Aſpirate (), or 
(pb), that is, the Greek (o), rhe A- 


rabian (Phe), the Welſh (N, is | 


form'd and pronounc'd ; nor is it of 
Conſequence Whether the Breath 
gets out by a longiſh Chink, or by a 
round Hole; for tho? that Way the 
Sound is more ſubtle and fine, and 
this more groſs, yet the Diſtinct ion 
of both is ſo very nice and ſmall, 
that we doubt whether they in any 
Language are expreſs'd by different 
Letters. ; | v0 
If the Breath break out by aChink, 
when we are going to pronounce 
(b), it forms the Englzſh (v) Conſo- 
nant, &c, The Spanzard not feldom 
gives the ſame Sound to (b), — 
the Letters (b) and (v) promiſcuouſ- 
ly. The Welſh expreſs this Sound 
by (F), and the foregoing Sound by 
Cf). The Engliſb Saxons either 
had not this Sound, or expreſs'd it 
by (f) in Writing, for they knew 
nothing of the (v) Conſonant ; and 
they wrote many Words with (f) 
(as the Engliſh did after them for 
fome Ages) which are now writren 
with (v), as much as thoſe which 
Rill are ſpelt with (f); as gif, Heo- 
fen, &c. which now are writ give, 


Heaven, &c. The Arabians and | 


Perfians have not this Sound: And 
the Turks pronounce their Vaw in 
this manner, and as a great many, 


the Vau of the Hebrews (which ſome 
think more properly pronounc'd as 
the Arabio Vat, or w). And we 
doubt not but the ul ic (f) had this 
Sound; for ſince the Greeks had be- 
fore the Character (o), there was no 
manner of need to invent a new one 


Pri ſcian owns, that the Latin (f) 
had formerly the ſame Pronunciati- 
on, that is, the ſame Sound, that was 
afterwards given to the (v) Conſo- 
nant, and ſo the Letter (f) paſt to the 
Sound of (e) or (ph). 

But if the Breath make its Way 
out through a round Hole, the Eng- 
liſh (w) is form'd and the Arabian 
(waw), which Sound many give to 
the Hebrew (vau). But the German 
(w), if we miſtake not, has a Sound 
compounded of rhis and the former 
Letter; that is, by placing that be- 
fore this; ſo that the Englzſh wou'd 
ſpell that with vwa, which the 

ermans expreſs by wa, This Sound 
is not very different from the Engliſh 
(oo), the French (ou), and the German 
groſs or fat (u) moſt rapidly pro- 
nounc'd. For this Reaſon ſome have 
thought it a Vowel,tho? it be in rea- 
lity a Conſonant, yet it muſt be 
own'd very near a-kin to a Vowel, 
The Welſh make tWat a Vowel, as 
well as this a Conſonant, expreſſing 
them by the ſame Character (), but 
when tis a Vowel, it 1s accented 


, 


Places *tis a Conſonant, its Sound 
being ſhort; as, Gw*ydd, (which is 
two Syllables) a Goole ; gweyr, croo- 
| ked; gw" yr, Men, Whenever this 
Sound in Latin follows /, , g, as in 
ſuadeo, quando, lingua, &c. moſt 


ſome, who wou'd have it a Conſo- 
nant in the Engliſh Words 'wade, 
per ſwade, ſway, &. and yet the 
Sound is the very ſame in both 
Places. But the ſubjoin'd Vowel in 
| the Diphthongs or double Vowels, 
(au), (eu), (ou), truly pronounc'd, is 


no Other than this very Conſonant; 
as any Man may ſee by conſulring 
the diſcerning Gataker, in his Trea- 


tiſe of dowble Vowel s, 


I 


| tO expreſs the ſame Sound. Beſides | 


over-head, and ſounds long; in other 


take it for a Vowel ; and perhaps i 
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0 If the Breath more groſly goes which now are written with (tb). 
as out by the Hole, When we are go- And hence ſprunę the Abbreviations 
„e ing to pronounce the Letter (J), the [of the, that, thou, by d, , . 
is Creek (9) is form'd, the Arabic | The Welſh expreſs the former Sound- 
e- (The), Sc. and the Engliſh (Th), | by (th), the latter by (dd), anly 
10 in Thigh, thin, thing, thought, | ſome pretend that it is better writ-. 
ne Wl throng : The Anglo-Saxons tor- | ren by (dh), who have not been able 
les merly expreſs'd this Sound by this | co alter the old Sony ve But 
Note (p), which they call'd Spina, we (as we have obſerv'd) expreſs, 
i- or the Thora: The Welſh always | both Sounds by (rb), but er roneouſ- 


as WF wrice it with (th), ly, fince neither of them is a com- 


0- But if the Breath on this Occa- | pounded Sound, but evidently fim- 
he BF fion go more ſubtilly out of the | ple, varying or deſcending almoſt in 

Mouth by a chink, that part of the | the ſame manner from the Sounds of 
ay Tongue which is next to the Ex- |(d) and (t); as () and (v) do from 
g- BW cremity being lifted up, that the |the Sounds of (p) and (b). We grant, 
an Breath may, as it were, be flatted that by the ſame Reaſon, that (ph) 


to or thin'd, and prefs'd with a wider, is written for (f), (bh), (th) and 


an but groſs Form, the Greek (9) is (dh), might be alſo written, that is 
nd form d, the Hebrew Samech and Shin, in ſome meaſure, to ſhew the Affini- 
er BW the Arabic Sin and Sad; the Latin ty and Derivation of the Aſpirate 
de- and Engliſh (, pronounc'd with | Letters, to thoſe from whence they 
u'd its right Sound, that is, a ſharp, a- | draw their Original, But it is evi- 
the cute, or ſtridulow, or hiſſing Sound ; | dent from the following Words, that 
ind BY as in the Words, Tes, this, us, thus, | the genuine Sound compos'd of the 
ſb b, leſs, ſend, ſirong, &c. With | Letters, is plainly different from 
an WW this Sound we alſo pronounce ſoſt that of the Aſpirate Letter; as Cob- 
ro- 00 before (e), (z) and (0); as in | bath, Chat- ham, Wit-ham, Mair - 
ave WW Grace, Mercy, Peace, fince, Princi- ham, MWud- ham, Wood-houſe, Shep- 
ea- pal, &c. The French ſometimes herd, Clap-bam, Me ſs-ham,&c. And 
be ive the (e) the ſame Sound when | thus we find entirely other Sounds 
vel. it has a Tail, as in Gar Con. in Ocham, Block- head, Hog - herd, 
, 28 If the Breath get our of the | Cog-hill, Houſ- hold, Diſ-honour, 
ing W Mouth by a Hole in a groſſer mana Mzſ-hap, di ſchoneſt, diſ-hearten, 
bur ver, when you are abcur to pro- Maſ ham, Cauſ-bam, Wiſ-heart,&c, 
red MW nounce (D), it forms the «eArabzc | than thoſe Which we commonly 
her Dhal, the Hebrew Daleth, the ſofter | write with (ch), (gh), (/þ) : But the 
und (D) of the Spaniards; that is, as | French, the Flemings, and many 
h is WW that Letter is pronounc'd in the | others, do not at all, or extreamly 
00- middle and end of Words, as we lictle, pronounce either of thoſe 
this WW fad, Trinidad, &c, The Engliſh | Sounds which we expreſs by (th); 
s in write chis Sound in the ſame man- | and while the French endeavour to 
nolſt I ner as they do another, which we | pronounce it, they utter (t), the 
aps have lately nam'd; that is, with | Flemings (d), and ſome others (J. 
1ſ0-, WM (th) in thy, thine, this, tho', &c. ] Vet it is not hard to pronounce theſe 
ide, The Anglo-Saxons writ that Sound | genuine Sounds, if we wou'd but 
the W with (5), but this with (D), (D), | rake a more peculiar Care of, and 
oth as is plain from their Writings, | have a nearer Regard to their For- 
lin WW (cho' they ſometimes confounded | matian, That is, all the Parts of 
els, theſe Characters), but in following | the Formation remain the ſame as if 
„ is W Apes the Engliſh expreſs'd both | we were going to pronounce (t) and 
nt; Sounds by (p which by degrees, | (d), only we ſuffer the Prearh to go 
ring WM degenerated into the Character (P ), | ous. of our Mouths here, and not 
rea- Which in very many Manuſcripts | there, We muſt alſo take heed, that 

| perpetually begins thoſe Words for want of Attention, the part of the 
I | ons Tongue 
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Tongue next to the Extremity riſe a 
little, and ſo form the Letters ( 
and (#) for as ( is to (t), ſo is (x) 
to (d), as we ſhall now explain. 

If when you are about to pro- 


nounce (d), you extrude the Breath 


in 2 more ſubtle manner, as it were 
thin'd by a Chink or Crevice, (the 
Part next to the Extremity of the 
Tongue being to that end lifted up) 
the Latin (x] is form'd, the Greek 
(T, the Hebrew Zain, and the . 
rabian (xe), which Sound the Eng- 
liſh expreſs by their (x); but they, 
as well as the French, dv ſometimes 


expreſs this Sound by (/); eſpecially - 


when it is plac'd between two Vo- 
wels,and in the end of a Word, as 
in Pl 
When a Name or Noun, with hard 
(s)in the laſt Syllable is made a 
Verb or Word, then this Verb or 
Word is pronounc'd with ſoft (/). 
(that is x); ſo a Houſe, a Lowſe, a 
Mouſe, a Price, Advice, (or Adviſe, 
according to ſome ; tho*, in our Opi- 
nion, the (e) ought to be kept in the 
Name, as a farther Diſt inction of the 
Name from the Word or Verb) cloſe, 
Braſs, Glaſs, Graſs, Greaſe, end 
with hard (/); but to houſe, to 
ou ſe, to mouſe, to priſe, or prize, 
(tho* Pri xe with a (=) ſignifies a 
Purchaſe, a Caption of ſome Ship, 
c. or the Reward of ſome Action, 
or to be obtain'd by ſome Action, 
&c.) to advi ſe, to cloſe, to braxe, &c. 
are pronounc'd with ſoft (/) or (x). 
But other Letters in the like manner 
have an analogous Alteration. For 
from the Names Wife, Life, Strife, 
Half, Calf, Safe, Breath, Cloth, are 
pronounc'd with the harder Sounds; 
they are thus made Verbs or Words, 
to Wzve, to Live, to Strzve, to 
Halve, to Calve, to Save, to Breathe, 
to Clothe, The Italians (eſpecially 
| when it is doubled) expreſs 92 


ſtronger, as the Hebrew (), (tx): 


Thus nor a few pronounce in Latin 
Words when (t) goes before (i) and 
another Vowel follows; as Piazza, 
Venetie, they pronounce Piat za, 
Venetxiæ, &c. . 


eaſure, Eaſe, Laws, &c. And 


We may add to (d), or, if you 


pleaſe, to (a), two other Letters 


form'd in the ſame Seat, that is, in 


the Palate, viz. (I) and (r). We 
chuſe rather to join theſe Letters to 
(a) and (n), than to the Letter (1), 


y reaſon of the Concuſſion of the 
Larynx, or Wind-pipe, and the E- 
mition of the Breath to the Noſtrils 
in their Pronunciation, of which 
the Letter (t), and all that are de- 
riv'd from it, are utterly incapable, 

The Letter (I) is forin'd if when 
you are about to pronounce the (d) 
or (n), you gently ſend out the 
Breath from one or both Sides into 
the Mouth, and by the Turnings of 
the Mouth to the open Lips, with 4 


Trembling of the Tongue. And the 


Sound of this Letter, if we are not 
deceiv'd, is the ſame in all Lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew 2, and the 
Greek XA. | | | 

But the Welſh have another and 
ſtronger, tho a kindred Sound to 
this, which they write with a (, 
to diſt inguiſh it from that of the ſin- 
gle (I), by the Breath's being much 


Mouth, whence proceeds a more 
frothy Sound, as it were, compound- 
ed of (9a), But this Sound, we 
think, no other Nation knows, un- 
leſs perhaps the Spanzards.. 

The Letter (7), which is generally 
| call'd the Dog-Letter, is likewiſe 
form'd in the Palate; that is, if 
when you are about to pronounce 
(d) or (n), the Extremity of the 
Tongue being turn'd inward by a 
ſtrong and frequent Concuſſion, beats 
the Breath that is going out; from 
which Conflict that horrid or rough 
Sound of the (r) proceeds. And the 
Sound of this Letter is the ſame in 
all Nations, as the Hebrew Reſh, and 
the Greek (g). The Welſh frequent- 
ly ſubjoin (h) to this Letter; and 
their (h) anſwers the Greek aſpi- 
rated (). They tell us, that the 
Americans bordering on New- 
England, or at leaſt a great part of 
them, cannot pronounce either an 


| (1) or (7), but ſubilicure (a) in their 


Place; 


more forcibly . preſs'd into the 


| 5 when you are about to pronounce 


the Tongue, and larger Exit for 


former is expell'd with a greater 


Place; thus, for Lobſter, they ſay, 
Nobſtan. Ghar gh 7 
If the Breath, being more ftriQ 
compreſs*d, breaks out more ſubtil- 


) or hard (c), it forms the Greek 
(x), the Arabzan (oha), truly pro- 
nounc'd, &c. that is by a middle 
Sound betwixt 1 (Y); and this 
Sound is very familiar to the Ger- 
mans and Welſh, and they both ex- 
preſs it by ch. But it is quite 
laid aſide in Englzſh; for our ch 
is 2 quite different Sound, as we 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

But if the Breath go out in a 772 
ſer manner, and leſs impreſs d (by 
reaſon of the more lax Poſition of 


the Breath) the Latin (h) is form'd; 
and the Hebrew and Arabian (He) 
and the Greek aſpirate Spirit. And 
this Sound is common to moſt Na- 
tions. But the French, tho' they 
write (5), ſeldom pronounce it. The 
Difference between the Sound of this 
and that of the foregoing Letter is 
only this, that the Breath in the 


Force, and by a narrower Paſlage, 
as it were through a Chink, and is 
therefore nam'd the double Aſpirate; 
this more freely, and as it were 
through a Hole or larger Paſſage. 
The Greeks, as if it were no Let- 
ter, (becauſe irs Sound is but ſmall) 
call it an «Aſpzratzon, and (at leait 
now a-days) ſet it not down in the 
direct Line of the Letters, but pur it 
over the Head of a Letter: Tho' 
formerly they did ſer em defore the 
Vowels in the dire& Line, bur they 
ſet the (g) afrer them, if we are not 
miſtaken, and this makes them uſe 
(b) for a Note of an Hundred ; for 
what is now written Eloy, Was 
formerly written Hexe. But 
we can ſee no manner of Reaſon 
Why (h) ſhould not be a Conſonant 
in all other Languages; for it is by 
no means to be reſected from the 
Number of Letters, becauſe the 
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others; for that is no more than is 
common to many other Letters, eſpe- 
"cially of the Hebrew, and other 
Oriental Tongues, which are quie- 
' ſcent or filent : Nor becauſe it does 
not hinder the Eliſion of the forego- 
ing Vowel, when another Vowel _ 
follows in the ſubſequent Word ; for 
(m) v/ou'd then lie under the ſame 
Fare, and ( anciently did not hin- 
der this Contraction. But we muſt 
confeſs, that there 'is ſome doubt 
whether the Latzns, who were ſuch 
mighty Emulators of the Greeks,al- 
low'd (h) to be a Letter or nor, eſpe- 
cially when we find the Gramma- 
rians ſo earneſtly deny ing, it with 
Pri ſcian at the Head of them. 
If when you are about to pro- 
nounce (Y). or the hard (g), the 
Breath being more hardly com- 
preſs' d, goes out by a more ſubtle 
Think, as I may ſay, or Slit, chat 
Sound is form'd which is expreſs'd 
by gb. The Engliſh ſeem former- 
ly to have had this Sound in the 
Words Light, Night, Rzght,Daugh- 
ter, &c. but now they only retain 
the Spelling, entirely omitting the 
Sound; but the North-Country Peo- 
ple, eſpecially the Scots, almoſt re- 
rain ir ſtill, or rather ſubſtitute the 
Sound of (h) in its room, The Irzfh 


in their (gþ) have exactly this 
| Sound, as in Lob, a Lake, &c. It 


differs from the German (ch) as 
g does from (c), that is by the 


Direction of the Breath to tue No- 
ſtrils, which neither (e) nor (eh) 
can do, Bur the Germans generall 
write by (ch) thoſe very Words 
which the Exglzſh write with (gh), 
for their Nacht,recht,libcht, fecht- 
en, tochter, anſwer our Night, right, 
light, fight, Daughter; and there are 
many more Words of the ſame kind. 
The Latins, Greeks, Hebrews and 1. 
rabians knew nothing of this Sound, 
The Perſians pronounce their Gha 
with this Sound, which is diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the Arabic Ref by 
three Points over it. | | 
Bur if the Breath go out more 


Sound of it is ſometimes not 2 
dounc'd by the Freach and ſome 


freely, and as it were through a 


more large Hole, the Engliſp (y) 


Sound of (z); as dyzng, Lying, &c. 
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Con ſonant is form'd ; the German 
) Conſonant, the Arabian (ye), 
which Sound many contend belongs 
to the Hebrew (jod). For this 
Sound is very near a-kin to that of 
the Vowel (i) ſlender, moſt rapidly 
pronounc'd, The Diphthongs , as 
they are call'd az, ez, oi, or ay, ey, 
oy, are promiſcuouſly written by (z 
or (, eſpecially by che Engl: 
and the French, IT is not only 
put for (i) at the end of Words, but 
in the middle, when () follows the 


the «Anglo-Saxons, and after them 
the Englzſh, tor many Ages always 
put a Point over (y), when it was 
us'd for the Vowel (i), thus () 
But ir is manifeſt, that there is a 
great Affinity between this Letter 
and g and gh, from thoſe Words, 
which are now written by gh, as 
Light, might, thought, 8c. being in 
the old Manuſcripts written with 
()J, inthe ſame Character, as yet, 
vonder, &c. For they had a three- 
fold Figure, one(y), which we now 
. expreſs by th, as we have already 
obſerv'd; another which was us'd 
for (2) Vowel, and differing from 
the former only by the Point over 
it; and a third (3), which was 
always put for ( y) Conſonant, and 
which was found in thoſe Words 
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the room of it the Character of theſ 


| many more, are partly by thecAnglo- 


But the Library-keepers, of latter 
Times, ignorant of the Matter, have 
by a very groſs Error {ubſtitured in 


Letter (x), when they made thoſe 
monſtrous Words thouzt, ſouzt, Sc. 
for thought, ſought, 8c, or rather 
for thouyt, ſouyt, &c. as they were 
then us'd to be written by (5) Con- 
ſonant, as we may find them in the 
Impreſſions of Chaucer, and others 
of the old Poets, We mult allo add, 
that not a few Words, which we 
now ſpell with (), the old Saxons, 
and now moſt commonly the Ge- 

mans, wrote with g; for our Word 


Slay, ſayl, ſay, pay, day, rain, and 


Saxons, and partly by the Germans 
written Schlagen, ſegel, fſeger, 
ſag, tag, tegen. And on the con- 
trary many Words which are now 
written with (g), were former! 
written with (y) ; as, again, 240 
given, &c. were anciently written 
ayen, ayenſt, yeoven, &c. | 
Thus we have run through all the 
ſimple Sounds that we know, and 
have given Rules for their | ſeveral 
Formations, and diſtributed them 
into their ſeveral Families and 
Claſſes ; and as we have of the Vo- 
wels, ſo ſhall we here of the Conſo-Jſerto 


which we now ſpell with gh : 


nants, give you a Plan, which yout 
Eye may view all at once, 


Labial or Li p. 


Mute = 
Balt-Mute -- B 
( Hali-Vowels M Lowing 
Mure 
Half- Mute D 


PFI F Wy 


WAL 


T 


FITH .- 


Palatine or Palate : 


Conſonants, 


i Guttural or Throat 


Half-Vowel - N 


Half-Mute — 6 
Half-Vowel 5 


2 1D H | 

a Sigh | 
CHLH. 
| a Sigh 


0 


more fubri! . 


more groſs, 


E 
so aid) 


As we have ſaid ſomething of the 
ompound Sounds of the Vowels, 
ve ſhall add a Word or two here 


hel ef the Compound Conſonants. The 
fo lE ng(3/Þ (j) Conſonant, or ſoft (g), or 
5e, 4g), is compounded of (d) and (500, 
1&5 is plain from Jar, joy, gentle, 
er edge,; which ſound Dyar, 425 
wy Hentle, lodyi ng, &c. the Arabian 
the Cen (which Letter, tho' it deſcend 


from the Hebrew Gimel, retains not 
its Sound) and the Italian Gi. 


well The French (j) Conſonant and 
ns, Wot (g) is compounded of the Con- 
er- ſonants (z)); for their Fe, J; age, 
2rd aye, &c. are Zye, azye, &c. the Per- 
and ans expreſs this Sound by their 
glo-. e; which is diſtinguiſh'd from 


he eArabzan Ze by having three 
Points over it. TY 
The German (j) Conſonant is 
plainly a {imple Sound, that is, as 
ngliſh (y). | | 
The Engliſh (ſh),the French (ch), 
the German (feb), the Hebrew and 
Arabic (ſin ) ſound (ſy), for the 
French Chambre, the Engliſh ſhame, 
and the Ge man ſcham,iound Syam- 
dre, ſyame, ſyam. The Welſh ex- 
preſs this Sound by ( þ ), wherefore 
vith them (with a Note of Produ- 
con over the following Vowel) 
Sion, (Fobn), is a Monoſyllable, bur 
Son (Mount Sion) a Word of two 
Syllables. Ye ONE. . 
The Englzſh (ch) or (tch), ſounds 
(ty), br Orchard, Riches, &c. ſound 
Ur-yard, Rzt-yes, &c. The Italians 


tis Sound, beſides the Arabic Al- 
phabet, make uſe ef their (che), 
vhich, by having three Points be- 
neath it, is diſtinguilh'd trom the 
Mrabzc Gjim, It before the Engliſh 
Word yew, you ſeverally put d, t, %, 
% it Will be made dye m, f yer, ſyew, 
Dew, which is the Engliſb Few, 
chem, ſhew, and the French Jeu, Play. 
The (X) of the Latins, and al- 
mat all other Languapes, and the 
breck (F), is compos'd ot (U. 


«* & 


e have ſaid, the ſame with the 


pronounce their (e) thus before (eg 
and (2). The Fer ſians, to expreſs 
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This Letter is not known to the 

Hebrews,nor the Oriental Tongues 3 
bur in the room of it they write 
thoſe ſimple Letters of which ir is 
compos'd ; which the Germans 
likewiſe often do, for their Ochs, 
wachs, ſechs, ſechſt, &c. are the 
Engliſh Ox, wax, fix, ſixt; the Welſh 
always write this with (). 

The Latin (x) was anciently put 
(ca), and they promiſcuouſly wrote 
Calende. and Kalende; but it now 
generally has the ſame ſimple Sound 
which the Greek (c), whence it is 
deriv'd, or the Latin (c), and n 
wou'd be plainly a ſuperfluous Let- 
ter if (e) always retain'd its genuine 
Sound; and therefore the Welſh, 
whoſe (e) has always one conſtant 
Sound, have no ſuch Letrer, as well 
as ſome other Nations, 

The Latzn (q) of old, put for (cu) 
or rather (cw), which has always 
(v) after it, has the very ſame Sound 
with (o) or (&) and is a ſiperfiuous 
Letter. The Welſh have it not, but 
always put for (q), (cw), or (hw). 
And the cAnglo-Saxons wrote (Pen, 
that is, Cwen for Queen, = 
The Ezgliſh (wh) is pronounc'd 
perfectly (O), and thee Anglo-Saxons 
us d to place them ſo; and we cannot 
tell how the ſucceeding Englzſh 
came to invert the Poſition, and ſet 
the (w) before the (h). 

But this is worthy our Obſerva- 
tion, That the Conſonants () and 
(w), tho* ir be not minded, moſt 
commonly are ſubjoin'd to kindred 
Conſonants before kindred Vowels; 
that is, (y) is often ſubjoin'd ro the 


{ Gurrural Conſonants (e) (g), when a 


Palatine Vowel follows; for can, 
get, begin, &c. ſound as it they were 
Written cyan, gyet, begin, & c. tor 
the Tongue can ſcarce paſs from 
theſe Guttural Conſonauts, to form 
the Palatine Vowels, but it mutt 
pronounce (y). But ir is not ſo be- 
fore the other Vowels, as in call, 
Gall, go, Gun,Gooſe, come, &. (H) 
is ſometimes ſubjoin'd to the Labiat 


or Lip Conſonants 90 and (b) eſpe- 
I cially before Sen ; as Por, a 


. bozl, Sc. which are ſounded as if 
ſpelt thus, Pwot, Bwoy, bweozl, &c. 
but this is not always done, nor by 
-all Men. | 
We have (page 2) conſider'd Let- 
ters, as the Signs ot Sounds, but have 
- pot yet examin'd the .Analogy they 
bear to the Sounds they fepreſent. 
We have already ſaid, that Sounds 
are taken for the Signs of our 
Thoughts, and that Men invented 
certain Figures, to be the Signs of 
thoſe Sounds. But whereas theſe 
Figures or Characters, in their firſt 
Inſtitution, ſigniſie immediately on- 
ly the Sounds, yet Men often car- 
ry'd their Thoughts of the Chara- 
ers, to the very Things which the 
Sounds Ggnify's z whence it comes 
to paſs, that the Characters may be 
conſider'd two ways, vix. either as 
they ſimply ſignify the Sound, or as 
they aſſiſt us in conceiving that 
which is ſignify'd by the Sound. 
Four Things are neceſſary to give 
them their Perfection in che hirſt 


(.) That every Figure or Cha- 
racter mark or denote ſome Sound: 
that is to ſay, That no Character 
be ſet down in any Word, but what 
is pronounc'd. Ry 
(a.) That every Sound, Which is 
-expreſs*d in the Pronunciation, be 
mark'd with ſome Figure: that is 
to ſay, That we pronounce nothing 
but what is Written. 
(8.) That every Figure mark only 
one ſimple, or compounded Sound. 
(4.) That one and the ſame Sound, 


| 
1 
| 
3 
| 


| 


One. 


hut conſider ing the Character in 
the ſecond manner, that is to ſay, As 
they help us in the Conception of 
thoſe Things, which the Sounds 
ſignify; we find ſometimes, that it is 
For the Better, that the foregoing 
Rules are not always obſerv'd, eſpe- 
cially the firſt and che laſt, 2 
Becauſe firſt, it often happens in 
thoſe Languages which are deriv'd 


| 


be not mark'd by more Figures tha 


From. Vthers, that rhere are certain 


Letters, which are not pronounc'd, 
and which, for that reaſon, are off 
no manner of uſe to the Sound, but 
are yer uſeful in helping us to un. 
derſtand that which the Words ſig. 
nie, As for Example, in the French 
Words, Champs, Temps,and Chants, 
the (p) and (1) are not pronounced 
which are of uſe to the ſigniſicatiot, 
becauſe by them 17e Aud that the 
firſt comes from Campus, and Ten- 
Pus, the later from Cantus. 

In Hebrew irſelf there are Word 
which differ only by one ending i 
(Aleph, and the other in Hamech, 
that are not pronounc'd ; as NT), 


which fignifies to fear or dread, and 
N,, to throw, ling, caſt, &c. | 


Hence tis plain, that this Abuſe 
of Words (as tis call'd) is not with- 
out its Benefit to the Language, 
The difference berween the Capi. 
tals and Small Letters, may ſeem to 
ſome a ContradiQion to the fourth 
Rule, That cne and the ſame Sound 
be mot mark'd with more than ont 
Fzgure : And for this Reaſon, they 
urge, that the ancient,as well as the 
preſent Hebrew, had none of this | 
difference; and that the Greeks and 
Romans, tor a long time, made uſe 
of only Capital Letters in their Wri- 
ting. But this Diſtin&ſon is of great 
Advantage, and Beauty, in mingling 
with a pleaſing Variety the Capi- 
tals and Small Letters, in the begin- 
ning of Periods, proper Names, &,. 


and to diſtinguiſh Names trom at 
Words of Affirmation, and all other © 
Parts of Speech, mY 

Beſides, this Objection will hold 5 


againſt the Difference of Hands, er 
Figures of Writing or Printing, as 
the Roman, Italic, German, &c. in 
the Impreſſion of this very Book, or 
any other Language, ancient or me- 
dern, which is very uſefully im- 
ploy'd in the Diſt inction, either di 
certain Words, or certain Diſcourſes 
and Sentences, which conveys the 
Force and Energy intended by the 
Author, to the Reader, and does not 
at all change the Pronunciation, 


Tho' what we have ſa id be luff. 
5 cies 


jent to ſhow, that the uſe of Let- 
ters which are not pronounc'd, is 


nat ſo great an Imper fection as ge- 


; nerally imagin'd, at leaſt in thoſe 


ig. Taſtances, and Particulars of Words} par d. 


e aeduc'd from other Languages; yet 
it muſt be allow ' d, that there are 
too many crept in by a Corruption 
which has ſpread ir ſelf through ſe- 
veral Languages. Thus it mult be 
confeſs'd, that it is a certain Abuſe 
to give the Sound of (5) to (e), be- 
fore an (e) and (z), and of pronoun- 
ing (g) before the ſame Vowels, o- 
herwiſe than before the others; of 
aving ſofren'd the () between two. 


re (3), tollow'd by another 
Diction, 


pf (5) 
Powel, as Gratza, Action, 
&c. | 
Some People have imagin'd, that 
hey cou'd Correct this Fault in the 
ulgar Tongues, by inventing new 
haraQers,. as Mr. Lodwick has 


n to e 
urtil ane in hie univerfal-Aipbaber, and 
und Nami, In his Grammar of the 
e by Texrenching eve- 
che,. Perter ther was not pronounc'd, 
s the! d — Fon Sound by chat 
chi Letter, to which the Sound to be ex- 
and preſs'd was proper, as by placing an 
eule ) before (i) and (e), and not a (o) 
wi. and the like: But he, and all others 
ren f his Mind, * * to conſider, that 
gli des the Diſadvantage this ou'd 
Capie 70 the Vulgar Tongues, for the 
egin- Reaſons urg'd before, they wou'd 
„e, nempt an Impoſſibility; and they 


le think how difficult a thing ir 
s to change, and bring the People 
ff 2 whole Nation to the change of 
Character they have been us d to, 


N of giving (t) the Sound 


| 
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was fain to lay .afide_his Deſign of 


Claudius found himſelf diſappointed 
in an Attempt of this Nature, and 


introducing a Character he had pre- 


"J : 

**All:char can be done in this par- 
ticular, is to retrench by degrees all 
thoſe Letters which are of no Uſe, 
either to the Pronunciation, or the 
Senſe, or Analogy of Languages, as 
the French, and we have begun to + 
do; and to preſerve thoſe, that are 
uſeful, and to ſer ſome certain ſmall. 
Marks to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe, which are pronounc'd, or 
which may intimate to us the ſeye- 
ral Pronunciations of the ſame Let- 
ter, But even this labours under a 
Difficulty not to be remov'd but by 
degrees, and in many Tears; for 
the altering any ot the preſeut, or 
adding any new Characters at onc 
wou'd be of no manner of Uſe, while 
all rhe chief Books. of the Language 
are without theſe Marks or Alter 
rfons, and ſo many People muſt be 
oblig'd to learu their Alphabet over 
again, or be puzl'd to read what 
wou'd then- be Written or Printed, 
And indeed, the Rules we have g 
ven in theſe Caſes, will (we derftiede 
our ſelves) be of more 1ſe than all 
theſe Projects for direQing the 
| Leirner, Vet, to omit nothing chat 
has been offer'd with any Probabi 
lity, we ſhall add the Method of 2 
French Author, to this End; a Point 
above or below will ſerve for the 
firſt Caſe, and when (e) is pro- 
nounc'd like (7), it may have a Tail 
added ; and when the (p) is pro- 
nounc'd like au (j) Conſonant, Ks 


| 


| 


ime out of Mind; and the Emperor 


we End of the Firlt Part, 


Tail need not be quite clos d. 


= 
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Of SYLLABLES.,- 
A Syllable's a compleat and perfet Shan FRY 


In which one ſing le, or one double Vowel's found; 
or either join'd with Confonants, and ſpole 


In one ſole breathing, a4 in Cloke. 


| Breath, which ſometimes conſiſts of one Vowe!, 


[1] \ Syltable is a compleat Sound utter'd in one 


or double Vowel, ſometimes of one Vowel, or 


double Vowel join'd to one or more 


ſeven in Number. 
By this Definition it is plai 


| fri] The Word SV LL ABLE is | 
deriv'd from the Latin Syllaba, and 


that from the Greek Word q uMabn 


from evMapps ver, which is to 
comprehend ; ſo that Syllaba, in the 
Latitude of the Term, may be taken 
for any Comprehenſion or Connecti- 
on in general, but in a Grammatz- 
cal Senſe, only for a Connection 


of Letters in one Sound. Salz- 
ger has defin'd a Syllable to be an 
Hlement under one Accent, that is, | 


what can be prononnc'd at once: 
| 4 ere more plainly has ir, com- 

2 enſio Literarum, &c. a Compre- 
enfion of Letters falling under one 
Accent, and produc'd by one Mo- 
tio of breathing. Yet this has been 
rejected by ſome GRAMMARIANS, 
as imperte&, and excluding all Syl- 
lables of one Letter: Another has 


defi- d it thus, A SYLLABLE IA 


o 


n, that one ſingle Vowel may 
compoſe a Syllable 3 as the firſt Syllables in the following 
Words, A-brabam, E-ternal, I-vory, 0-rient, U-nity. 


NUT 


litera! or articulate Voice of an in. 
dividual Saund; for every Syllable 
muſt fall under the ſame Accent, tot 
as many Vowels as may occur in: 
Word, to be produc'd under diven 
Accents, or with ſeveral Mot ions 0 
the breathing ſo many Syllables ; and 
on the contrary, tho* there be ſeve. 
ral Vowels, if they are pronounc'l 
under one Accent, and with on 
Breathing, they make but one H.. 
lable. F | 
In every Word, therefore, ther: 
are as many Syllables as there art 


vocal Sounds, and vocal Sounds art 
Vowels ſimple or compound, 20 


each of theſe in its Formation, r. 
quires a diſt indt Motion of the be. 
oral Muſcles, Thus a, a, a, makt 
three Syllables, form'd by ſo mai 
Motions, diſtinguiſh'd by ſmall Stop 
berwixt each Expiration or Breatt- 
us 


C onſonants,not exceeding 


But no 


lenor 


| [2 
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number of Conſonants can be ſounded. without a Vowel 

for tho}, after the Mutes and Liquids, (bl); (er), in Table and 
Acre, the (e) be quieſcent, or at leaſt obſcure, yet that 
Sound, which is expreßs'd by thoſe Conſonants, is deriv'd 
from that (e), by which, making a ſort of Sound, we think (bt) 
and (cr) are not juſt Exceptions made to this Rule, for from 
Vexſification it is plain, that Table is compos'd of a long and 
J... A it 

| As many Vowels as emit a Sound,  __ 

4 So many 8 llables in Words are found. 


1 — 
% 


in As many Vowels, or double Vowels, as are found in any 8 


Word, of ſo many Sy llables is that Word compos'd, except 
any of the Vowels be ſilent or quieſcent, as the final (e), and 


ſome Vowels which make the improper double Vowels, the 


Rules of which have been already given in the Firſt Part 


nel treating of LETTERS, and the (e) which is added to 


e ſome Syllables in the middle of Words; as the (e) in Ad- 
o vance ment and Rudesby, which ſerve only to lengthen the 
ng foregoing, Vowel, Except likewiſe Words ending in (a), 
and no (s) coming before (); as Names, Trades, &c. but if 

(s), or the Sound of (5s), comes before (es), it is another Syl- 
lable 3 as Horſes, Aſſes, &c. Faces, - Races, Pages, Prizes : 
| And when (u) follows (g) or (405 as in Quart, Guide, Guilt, &. 
and when (e) is follow d by (a); as in even, Heaven, &c. but 


a own nodwt doing non agony rn 

1" | Fight Letters in ſome Sylſables we find. 
And no more Syllables in Words are join'd, © 
* As there are but eight Letters in any 
no Word above ſeven or eight Syllables (and few in Engl 
ſo many) as Recon ci-lioa. ti-on, e hag ” ae 
.. Togivide Syllables juftly.in Writing, eſpecially when part 


Y 


yunc'd 
1 ont 


e Syb 


of a Word is written, in one Line, and part in another, this 

unn eee. 
a gener Ruje, 0 3 K | & 25 7 2 fs "+; ' 5 
ben ay ſingle Conſonant is ſeen, 


Single or double Vowels plac'd between, 


rhere 
re art 


ds att 
4, ws The Conſonant divides flill with the laſt, 
on, fe- 


he Fe. 
, makt 
mai 5 WAY 
I Stop ing, whereas one Ach a0 
Brea length, is form'd but by one. eph to be one, and a Syllable has 
Tn i [2] In Hebrew, all the Syllables | never more chan one Vowel. 
W - e [3] At 


Bur to the firſl-tbe (P) and (X) joins faſt. 
rape, N SALA | 


when this (e) is generally left out, they become one Syllable 


Syltable, ſo has 
d few in Engliſh 


When 
8 VCC "x 
(a) of the ws begin with a Conſonant, allow ing 


* 2 0 . * 1 al nr 5 . — x — - — . 5 J L =0S - 
bn met = — - 2 2 2 r : . — 
— 3 — ISS — 9 En — 5 — — — 
r CES — 
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When a ſingle Conſonant comes between two Vowels, or 
between a ſingle and double · Vowel, it muſt in the dividing |: 
Syllables be joyn'd to the later. . | 9 
Except when (x) or (p) comes between two Vowels; for 
they are joyn'd to the firſt, as in Ex- ample, Ox- en, upon; ex- 
.cept Su- pine. — 
In compound Words its own will each retain, 
The ſame additional Endings muſt obtain. 
Except Compounds, where each Word compoundingſ 
retains its proper Letters; as un arm'd, un-uſual, in- ure, ad- 
orn, without, with. in, Safe-ty, love - ly, Name-leſs, &c. 
When a Word receives an additional Termination, or 
3 ending; as (ed) Wing-ed ; (edſt) Deliver-edſt; (eth) Deliver- 
| eib; (tor which Del ivers is now written, and the former end- 
| ing entirely: rejected) (et) Deliver-eſt ; (ing) Deliver-ing ; 
| (er) Deliverter; (ance) Deliver-ance, ©  ' © 
| - ___ » The Conlonants preceeding (I) and (r), 
©. Follow'd by (e) never divided are. | 
As in- ſe· pa- ra- ble, Tri. fle, Mi- tre, &c. But this Rule feemsÞ but 
included in that of initial Conſonants. % Co 


Two Conſonants betwixt two Vowels plac't, Th 

19%. Jf they begin a Mord, puſs the laſt, _ {anc 

| But thoſe that can no Word at all begin, 8 
| Caan ne er aSyllable, without a Sin. hey 


When two Conſonants come between two Vowels; if they (It) 
be ſuch as can begin a Word, they both go to the latter Vo-$- 


wel; but if they cannot begin a Word, they muſt be parted, yy 

one joyning the firſt Vowel, and the other the latter. © 
| 9 To make this the plainer, we ſhall here enumerate the the 
| double-Conſonants that can begin Words; which you mayf i, 
| eaſily know. by putting (e), or any other Vowel, after them, 5 
and if they naturally and eaſily fall info one articulate 
| Sound, they can begin a Word; if not, they muſt be parted} - 
| into diſtinct Syllables. CE 
| Theſe Conſonants that begin Words, are Thirty ing the 
number. ee eee Mu 
| 1: Fl, Fleet _ CS. Slight gly 
| Br. Brace ) og whe 
| J. Croud J) Pr. Prince 2 crat 
| Dr, Dry Lf T ; Treat Gel f ſeen 


Fr. Hoſt Cir. Wrath C. 
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: . #? 
£ 


J Dov] nu. Snare 


3 Dw. Dwarf 3 /p. Spill! 
Con, gnaw-w (z. Squib 
Kn. Knave ef | ſtill 8 
Qu. Queen Sw. Swear 
[ce ſcant 1 1h. this 
- ſhow iw. two 
ſm. ſmart Wh, Wheel, 


. Nine ways Words begin with three Conſonants, as, 
((b. Scheme (l. Spleen, 


pad Ser. Screen © . ftrain_ 
I Lkr. Shrew Thw, Thwart 
2 f SN a ora 


In ſhort, all this Rule is compriz'd in this, that a Mute and a 
Liquid following one-another,go together with the laſt Vowel, 

ems but all double -· Conſonants in the middle beſides, are divided. 
Io this, as well as the former Rules, this Exception holds, 
That Compounds keep each its Part, as has heen obſerv'd ; 
and additional Endings are diſtin Syllables. . 
But ſuch Conſonants as cannot begin a Word, can never 
begin a Sylla ble, and muſt therefor Fo parted' in the Diviſi- 

on of Syllables ; as in ſel-dom, for (Id) can't begin a Word 


= (It) in Mul- tiph, Tumpet. ur- dent, Can- did, ac cord, ſwag. ger, &c. 


When three or more Conſonants meet in the middle of a 
Word, that Word is generally a Compound, and therefore 
each keeping its own, generally the firſt Conſonant goes to 
chef the firſt Vowel, and the other to the latter; as in Co. ral, 
may irt Vowel, and the other to ter; as in Con- tract, 
o AA ee 
Jo Vowels meeting each with its ſul ſound, 
Always to make two Syllables are bound, 


* 


If two Vowels come together, and both fully ſounded, 


they muſt be divided, and make two Syllables, as Re-enter, 
Mu- tual, cc. ad 62 VVT 
The following Obſervations relating to Syllables, or to the Pro- 
nunciation of Letters, as they are plac d in Syllables, and not ſin- 
gh by bemſe lues, we thought more proper for. this place, than 
where they have been 22 by Others; for ta talk of the Pronun- 
ciation of Syllables, before the Learner knows what a llable ts, 
ſeems ſomething prepoſterous, 


The 


? 
1 
' 
| 


— — —— % K — — 
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continues in Engliſh,.as Judicial, from Judicialis, &c. 


Compre henſion, Compulſion, Conclufion, Conde ſcenſion, Confuſion, fes 


, ® . 1 2 * o [ * 7 — 1 ; - — 0 X 1 - 5 
2 Ls * 4+ 4 * 4 A PR 8 F N 4 * * I 4 * of * J . 
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The Sound of (ſhal) in Words of more Syllables than one, 
is written in ſome by (tz) before (al), as Credential, Equi - 
noctial, Eſſentzal, Nuptial, Impartial, &c. Some others write 
(ci) before (al), as Artificial, Beneficial, Judicial, Prejudicial, &c. 
and the Reaſon is, that the Primitive Words from whence 
theſe are deriv'd, end in (ce), as Artifice, Beneß ce, Prejudice, &c. 
or from the Latin Words, in which as (t), or (c) is us'd, it 


The Sound of (han), muſt be written (cian), as Arith- 
metician, Grecian, Logician, Magician, &c. from Arithmetic... 
Grece, Logic, and Mag is; and ſo all others from the (c) in Re. 
Latin, except Ocean, Precifian, Tertian, Egyptian, Aſian, &c. ers 
The Sound of (hate) is expreſs'd by (ii), before (ate), in s 
Gratiate, N negotiate, vitiate, &c. except emaciate, fhi 
Aſſociate, Nauſe ate. 5 

The Sound of (bent) is written by (cient), in Ancient, Le 
Proſicient, &c. (cient), in Patient, Impatient, &c. and ( ſcient), 8 5 1 
in Omni zent, &c. FC „ Fc EI OE . Pt, 
The Sound of ⁊hun, or ſhun in the End of Words, muſt be 
written (tion), with (t), except Allaſion, Ani madverſion, A. Sy. 
ſcenſion, i = Averſion, Circumciſion, Colliſion, Colluſion, 10 


Contuſion, Convulfion , Deciſion, Decurſion, Delufion, Diviſion, oy 
Diffuſion, Dimenſion, Diſcurſion, Diſpanſion, Diſperſion, Deſſen- th 
ſion, Diſtenſiun, Di uaſion, Diver fron, Drviſion, Divulſion; Ef: 
fuſion, Emulſion, Eroſton, Evaſion, Everſion, Exciſion, Excluſion, 
| | Pill Dnk Ad SOT E UNE e 7 

Excurſion, Expanſion, Exploſion, Expulſion, Extenſion, Extruſion; a 
Mon, Immerſion, Incifion, Induſlon Incurſion, Inbeſian, Inſper. | w 
fon, Intriuerfion, Intruſion, Invaſion, Irriſiun; Aalen 5 Occa : n 
ſion, Occiſion, Occluſion, Penſion, Perſuaſion, Proviſion; Repre- be 
henſion, Reverſion, Rvulſion; Sponſion, Suffuſion; ber ſion: To 
theſe add the following Words in (ion), as Admiſſion, Com- th 
miſſion, Compaſſion, Compreſſion, Conceſſion, Concuſſion, Confeſſion; *< 
Deceſſion; Depreſſion, \Difmiſſion'; \Expreſſum'; Impreſſion, Inter- ** 
ceſſion; Miſſion, Omi ſſiuu, 0 ppreſſion z Paſſiong Percuſſion, Ter- 5 
miſſion, Proceſſion, Profeſion,, Progrehon. ; Seife Sion 
„ . f SdS% nn voi - 

The following Words written ( fition), tho? moſt of the © 
like Sound are ſpelt (titian), as Petition; Acquiſition, Comr $ 
poſition, Depoſition, Diſpoſition, Diſquiſition; Expoſition; In © 
quiſition, Interpoſition; Poſitzon; Tranſition,Tranjpoſution. {3]Þ * 


$ 2 


* * . . 
1 n 
* * » * * 


f all Languages, as we find 


[z] At the End of this ſhort Part 
of our Diviſion, we ſhall lay down a | 
ew Method of learning to Read in 
it in a 
rench Author, and which perhaps 
n ingenious School-maſter may 
improve to the Advantage of his 
cholars : To which we {hall add, 


what Mr, Lodwzck, our own Coun- 
tryman, has advanc'd on the fame 


Head. 
This Method (ſays our Author) re- 


Igards chiefly thoſe, who cannot 
Read: It is certain, that the Learn- 


ers find no great difficulty in learn- 
ing the Letters themſelves, but the 
hardeſt Labour and Pa ins they go 
through, is in joining the Letters 
together in Syllables. For every 
Letter has its peculiar Name, Which 
is pronounc'd differently by it ſelf, 
from what it is in Conjunction with 


other Letters; for Example, If you 


teach à Child ta pronounce Fry in a 
Syllable, you firſt make kim pro- 
nounce ef, er, y; which muſt per- 
fectliy confound him, when he comes 
to jopn theſe, three Sounds together, 


our of them to form the Sound of 


the Syllable pe 26 | 

The ſame Obſervation is made b 
Mr, Lodwzick'; As the preſent Al- 
pbaber, ſays he, are imperſect, ſo are 
aſy the Primmers, or firſt Bocks, 
wherein Children are taught to Spell 


and Read. Firſt, In not S 2 
wy, 


perfect Alphabet, And Secon 

In not 1 * digeſted in ſuch a Me- 
thod, as is fit and proper to teach 
them as they ought to be taught. 
For the uſual Way of teaching t) 
Spell, is to ne er canky gylfabie 
(of more than one Letter) into many 
Syllables, by expreſſing every Letter 
a- part, and Syllabzcally ; and the 
Conſonants with ſuch à Vowel as 
they are ordinarily nam'd with, and 
then requirivg them to join all theſe 


Syllables into one Word, © 
But how prepoſterous this Me- 
thod ĩs, one Inſtance for all will ma- 
niteſt : Suppoſe the Monoſyllable 
Brand, to be ſpell d, they will teach 
them thus to diſmember it; Bee, er, 
45 en, dee, and tuen require them to 
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* 


join theſe into one Syllable, which 
tis impoſſible for them to do, and 
they muſt expreſs this one Sy llable 
by five Sy llables, which was not de- 
ſign'd; whereas they fhou'd teach 
them to expreſs every Syllable en- 
tire at firſt ſight, without diſmem- 
bering it; and to do this, they muſt 


with the moſt fimple Syilables, and 
ſo by degrees proceeding to the more 
difficult and compounded, till they 
; can —_— ne a whole Syl- 
lable at firſt ſight; even the moit 
; difficult that are, To that end let all 
the Primmers be thus contriv'd; at 


wels be plac'd ſingly in Order, as 
they follow in one Rank, and in the 
ſame place Sy llables, 1ſt, Of one 
Vowel, and one Conſonant followi 

it, throughout all the Variations; 


following chat. 2dly, Of two Conſo- 
nants before, and one Vowel follow- 


3dly, Of one Vowel, and three or 
four Coriſenants following; and of 
three Conſonants going before, and 
one Vowel following. 4.thly, Of one, 
two, and three Conſonants going 
before a Vowel ; and one, two, three, 
or four Conſonants following. 5tbly, 
Of ſome Syllables with Diphthongs 
and Triphthongs. For Example: 
W f 
i 00....M-C..<. >; 
Ad. ed. id. od. ud, &c. 
ba. be. bz. bo, bu, &c. 
| old, eld. 21d. old. ald, xc. 
... dra, dre, dit. dio. dru, &c. 
bal m. bel m. bil m. bol m. bul m, &c. 


After this, place a number of 
Words of two, three, or four Hlla- 
-bles, from the more eaſy, to the 
more difficult Expreſſions, Without 
heed to their Significations ; tho? 


— 


in our Opinions, if there cou'd be 
ſome Order and Connections in their 
Sięnification, it would help the Me- 
mory : Further, let there follow 
ſome Words of ſeveral Syllables, 


with the Accent variouſly plac'd, as 
on the firft, ſecond, and third, &c. 


Thus 


proceed gradually: Firſt beg inning 


| the top of the Leaf, let all the Vo- 


then of one Conſonant,and one Vowel 


ing throughout the Variations. 


þ 
1 
„ 
aj 


8 
— 2 


= 
— 


x 


— — — 


— . — — = - 


1 OS Den IR 


— on — — ſ— — 


F 


Thus far Mr. Lodwzck, who pro- 
ceeds tarther, but that relating too 
much to his Univerſal A/pbabet,. 
can not have a place here. 

To this we [6 d ſe 
of Spelling, which tho”. we did not 
think full enough of Demonſtration 

to be inſerted in the Body of the 
Rules, yet ſince they really afford 
Matter of Speculation ſufficient to 
employ the curious Teacher or 
Learner of his Mother Tongue, and 
may perhaps be render'd capable of 
Improvement, we ſhall here add. 
They were given us by one Dr. Jones, 
who (as we gheſs by his Name) be- 
ing a Welſh-maun, may, in ſome Par- 
ticulars of his Book, be miſled b 
the Pronunciation of his own 
Tongue; yet is his Book worth our 
Conſideration. But this will be 
plainer from his Obſervations, 
His Maxims are, firſt, That all 
Words mere Originally Mitten as 
Spelt. Tho' this may be diſputed, 
yet the Conſequence is not ſo, great 
as to make us enter into the Contro- 
„„ gag heh eds 
His next is, That all Terms which 
have fence alter'd their Sound, (the 
Orig in of the difficulty of Spelling) 
did it for Eaſe and Pleaſure. 

From the harder, — longer, 
to the eaſier, ay ſanter, and ſhorter 
Sounds, which tor that Reaſon be- 
came the more uſual, From hence 
it follows, That all Words that can 


be ſounded ſeveral mays, ma be 


Written according to the hardeſt, 
barſheſt, longeſt and moſt unuſual 


Sound, And this Rule, he aſſures 


us, is without Exception in our 
Tongue. 

I be longeſt Sound is that which 
expreſſes moſt ſimple Sounds, or 
ſounds the ſame number after the 
longeſt manner, thus, if you ſay 
agen and again, it muſt be written 
Again; becauſe it ſounds more Let- 
ters. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Favor and Favour, 


The End of the Second Patt. 
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add ſome Rules | 


4 


The more unuſual Sound is known 
to all, by common Practice. 


- 


\almolt in all Caſes, becauſe 
length and unuſualneſs of the Sound, 
cauſes; it to be the harder; Sound, 
which is the third thing to be ob- 
ſerv'd in this univerſal Rule. 

But to make the uſe of this Rule 
compleat, becauſe it may happen 


may ſound divers ways, and yet ex- 


and that in the ſame manner, either 
long or ſhorr, and both Sounds alike 


y | uſual, as ia «Anger, and Ang ur; 


Finger, and Fingur, &c. it will be 


Caſe is the eaſier and plea ſanter ſim- 
ple Sound, and to which harder and 
harſher Sounds they are ſo like, as 


Sounds with em. 


than P; D, than T or th in 15%; 
E, than 7, O, Y; EE, chan E, EO 
G, than C for X, or hard C, or eh in 
ebew; M, ng, than N; Ou, than 0 
or Y; Sh, than ch or S; Tin Toe, 
than Th ; ſhort Y, than A, E, I, O; 
V, than For Pb; Z, than & in ſo. 
Simple Sounds are eaſier than 
| Compounds; Compounds of two 

Sounds, than Compounds of. three, 
and ſo on; and Compounds of eaſie 
Sounds, than Compounds of hard 
Sounds. | | 

Double Characters are to be rec- 

kon'd as langle, if they have but one 
Sound. 1 85 
We have omitted the particular 


Proofs of theſe Rules, which the 


Reader may conſult his Book for, if 

his Curioſity prompt him; this be- 

ing ſufficient to give Ground to his 

Euquiry; And, we believe, in try- 

ing, he will find em ſometimes pret- 
ty true, it not always. 


Part 


Thus none can fail to know Þ 
which is the longeſt and moſt un Þ 
uſual Sound, and that its ſufficient Þ 
Caſes, becauſe the 


that ſome Words (cho* not many) | 


preſs the ſame number of Letters, 


uſeful to know which in ſuch a 


that they are, apt to exchange 


As much eaſier than For 0; B 


tt 


T JE come now from meer Sounds, to [2] Words, 
| which convey ſomething to the Underſtanding ; 


—— 


— - * 
b * v 4 


\INTRODUCTION. 


1 


| For by theſe we are able to expreſs our Thoughts, 
or Sentiments of all that we ſee, feel, hear, tafte, touch, or 


underſtand. All Raowiedge indeed draws its Original from 


the Senſes; and our Perception, Judgment, and Reaſoning 
under which the ſeveral Claſſes, or Orders of Words, are 
rang'd, proceed from theſe Notices of Things, and Beings, 


and their Relations to each other, and have no other 


Source: By theſe we know, that there are Things; that 
theſe Things have certain Qualities, Beings, Actions, or 
Paſſions, Oc. whence it ſeems pretty plain, that the Words 
which are to expreſs our Sentiments of theſe Things, mu 

bear ſome Proportion and Likeneſs to the Things they are to 


expreſs. Being therefore in Converſation, or Writing to expreſs 


or ſignifie all the Objects of our Senſes, and the mental, or 
intellectual DeduQions from them; Words are naturally, to 


that End, to be divided into four original Claſſes or Orders, 
i. e. Things, or rather the Names of Things; the Qualities of 


thoſe Things, the Circumſtances, Ations, Paſſions, and Beings 
of Things, with their Relations, Regards, and Connections to, 
and with each other in Sentence. | 

According to this, there are four Parts of Speech, or 


| me Heads, to which every Word in all Languages may be 
redue*'d. % x , di 15 n in 


1 Tue four Tarts of Sperch. 2 21 2 
[3] NAMES. T TArTIRNMATTONS. 
1 4 PARTICLES, or the 
1 Manners of Words. : 
VV 
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[1] It may here be proper to Ex- many Words may be form'd of three 
Plain what we mean by a Word, | Letters; that is to Tay; Fitteen thou · 
which we think may be thus defin'd: | ſand and fix ; and Twenty-ſix times 
A diſtin articulate Sound, which |'as many more may be made of four 
Mea have made the audible Sign.of | ſeveral Letters, chat is, Nine hundret 
ſome one of their Thoughts, Or if | thouſand thirty-fix; and fo on in 
we rather take it from Words, as proportion. From this manitold 

Written and Spoken, we may define Generation of- Words, from the va 
it thus. Words,are diſtinct articu- rious Combinations of Letters, we 
late Sounds, implying by common may judge of their vaſt Variety, a 
Conſent, ſome Thoughts or Opera- being indeed not much leſs than In- 

tions of the Mind,expieſs'd by ſome | finite FP ERNIE 

certain Marks, Figures, or Chara- 3 | In all Languages there are 
ters agreed on by Men, as the vi- Names, Qualities, and Affrmati- 
Able Signs of thoſe Sounds and | ons: Names ſignifie Things; Qua. 
Thoughts, Cap: | {zrees fignifie the Manners or Quali- 

This laſt Definition includes | ties of thoſe Things; Affir mation; 
Words in both Senſes, that is, both | affirm _ ſomething of- them.. And 
as Spoken and Written. | there are other Words which fignity 
[a] Man being a Converſible Ani- | neither of theſe, but the relation of 
mal, and form'd for Society, there | one to the other, and thoſe are the 
was a Neceihty of ſome Way or | Manners of Words: But theſe Rele- 
Means of ceapveying the Mind, or | tions of Words to Words are of ſe- 
Thoughts ot one Man to another; | veral Kinds, which are expreſs'd by 
which tho? it might be in ſome | ſome of theſe Particles, or ſhon 
meaſure done by the Eyes, Hands, | Words, of, to, for, O, by, with, 
Fingers, Motions and Geſticulations through, in, &c. of which in Cen- 
of the Body, & c. as in the Panto- | ſtrutton. ef $0 
mimes of the Ancients, and Mutes] It is true, that ſome have endea- 
of the Seraglio, &c. yet thoſe being | vour'd to reduce all Words to three 

more imperfect, as well as more | Claſſes, which we ſhall conſider in 
troubleſome and tedious, Nature, | our Notes; but others vainly boaſt, 
(which always chooſes the eaftett | or pretend to contract 'em yet cloſer 1 
and moſt efficacious Way) directs | into two, either ig orant ot the Ope- ¶ tha 
Mank ind to impart the Sentiments | rations of the Mind, which they che 
of his Mind, rather by the Voice, | were invented to expreſs, and which | 


Li 


1 


| me. 
and the Motions of the Tongue, | can never be brouglit into chat com- p 
which are more eaſy in the ſeyeral | paſs, as will be plain from What to- pre 
Variations of Sounds, than any other | lows; or tor want of conſidering Wor. 


Way. For this Reaſon, Men have what they ſay ; or to be thougtt Way 
diſtinguith'd every Madlficat ion of | Men of wonderful Penetration by ig: ¶ the 
the Voice, by a particular Letter, norant Hearers. Thoſe Gentlemen, WG. - 
(of which we have already diſcours'd | who have with great Clearneſ ol 
at large, both in the Text, and the | Reaſon propos'd them under three Deg 
Note), and tho? theſe Letters are | Heads, have however told us, that ] 
not many in number, yet are they | ſome Philoſophers have thought ni 
by their various Conjunctions, ſut- | themſelves oblig'd to add a tourth, az! 
ficient for all the Languages that | diſtinct trom the other hre; and 
ever were, or ever can be in the U- will appear from the Sequel, "Ja 
niverſe, They are indeed but Twen- | '* Words having ſomething corporev WM » 
ty-lix in our Tongue, and yet they .| andſomerhiug ſpiritual in em, ws qt 
may be ſo, variouſſy diſpos'd, as to | may ſay, they conſiſt of Soul and pal 
make more than tive Hundred and | Body : The Ideas ot the Ming,w hen 
Seyventy-ſix ſeveral Words of wo | they command rhe Organs ot itt 
Letters; and Twenty-ſix times as | voice, to form ſuch Sounds, whit We. 
J | 7 | ai? 


ering 
dug 
V 1h" 
men, 
O 
three 
chat 
ng ht 
yurthy 
5 * 


pPoredl 
5 
1 and 
hen 
ot the 
Which 

Ale 


multiplicious a manner, as we have 


only Signs by Compact, and Agree- 


ment, and Reaſonzng, 


| JUDGMENT affirms that the 


are the audible Signs of thoſe Ideas, 
are the Souls of Words; but Sounds 
form'd by the Organs of the Voice, 
are the material Part, and may be 
call'd the Body of Words, 


We ſhall therefore, here conſider | 


them, as they are abſtracted from 
Sound, in their Relation to the Mind 
of Man, and in which we have the 
Advantage of all other Creatures, and 
a very ſtrong Proof of our Reaſon | 
Super our to them; that is, by che 
Ule we make of Words, to convey 


dur Thoughts to each Other, and 


that ſurprizing Inwent ion of combi- 
ning ſix and twenty Sounds in ſo 


ſaid, dy which we diſcover the Va- 
riety of our Thoughts, and all our 
Sentiments on all manner of Sub- 
jects, tho? there be no real or natural 
Likeneſs betwixt the Words, and 
Operations of the Soul of Man ; but 
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third, as when we have judg'd that 


Virrue is Fraiſe-worthy, and that 
Patience is a Virtue, we infer and 
conclude that Patience is Praifgh 
wor thy, "4 

Hence we may eaſily obſerve, that 
this third Operation of the Mind, is 
but an Extenſion of the ſecond, kt 
will therefore be ſufficient for our 


two, or what of the firſt is conta in- 
in the ſecond; for if we N 4 
attend What paſſes in our Mind, 


ſider the ſimple Perception of 
Things, without affirming ſome- 


Judgment. _ 
This Judgment we 
Things,as when we ſay the Earth is 
aka. is call'd a 1 and 
therefore Propolition naturally 
includes two Terms, one call'd the 


ment, to ſignify our Thoughts. 
Words therefore, being (as is ſaid) 
pyented to expreſs our Thoughts, it 


Earth; and the other is call'd the 
Attribute, which is the Thing that 


follows, that we cannot perfectly | is affirm'd of the Subject, as round 3 


diſcover the different Sorts, and Sig- 
nifications of Words without, firſt 
conſidering what paſſes in our 
Minds, 

It is agreed by all Philoſophers, 
that there are thiee Operations of 
the Mind, viz. Perception, Judg- 


© PERCEPTION is the ſimple Ap- 
prehenſion of any Thing, dr Quality 
of a Thing, whether purely Intelle- 
Fual, as when we ſimply think of 
the Being, Eternity, and Decree C4 
Cd; or Corporeal, and Material, 
8 Square, a Circle, a Horſe, a 


Thing we percezve, is fo, or not ſo, 
as having the Ideas of the Earth 
and Roundneſs ; affirm, that the 
Earth is round, 

By KEASONING, we draw Con- 
kquences to evince the Truth, or 


r 


betwixt theſe two Terms. | 

Bur it is eaſy to perceive, that 
theſe two Terms do properly be- 
long to the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, becauſe that is what ye cos- 


Thoughts; and chat the Connect ien 
belongs to the ſecond, which may 


Mind, and the manner in which we 
think.” 
And thus the greateſt DiſtinQion 


to ſignify, that we may conſider the 
Objects of our Thoughts, and the 
Form and Manner of them,ot which 
the chief is the Judgment. Bur 
we muſt beſides refer thither the 
Conjunttions, Diſjuntt ions, and other 
the like Operations of the Mind, as 
well as all the other Motions of the 
Soul, as Deſires, Commands, Inter- 
rogations, &c, FER 28 
From hence it follows, that Men 
wanting Signs to expreſs what 


/ 


paſſes in the Mint, the moſt general 
G Dt 


preſent Subject, to conſider the firſt 


ſhall find, that we very rarely con- 


thing or other of ir, Which is ch 
make of 


| SubjeF, which is the Thing, of 
which the Affirmation is, as the 


and then, i, Which is the Connection 


ceive, and is the Objects of our 


be properly call d the Action of the 


of chat which paſſes in our Mind, is 


Nes 
} 
4 

15 
*. 

1 


Tos 


4 


pe 
— 


Diſt inction of Words, muſt be 5 
thoſe. which ſignify the Objects, and 
Nanner of our Thoughts, rho? it 
N happens, that they do not 
:gnify the Manner alone, but in Con- 
zunction with the Objects, as we 


he 
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G gg he Lin enki 
Fore-pla&d We r Prepoſitions 
and ae Word?” for e 5 
Thoſe of the ſecond; are Words » 
Hﬀfrmatien, { or "Verbs )" joining 
Yords, (or Conjunctions) and Inter. 


was, 


hall, foon demonſtrate ; having al- 
ready ſhown that the Knowledge: of 
hat paſſes in the Mind, is neceſſary 
For the underſtanding the Principles 
Of GRAMMAR, 

The Words of the firſt Claſs, are 
thoſe which we call Names, Per- 


jections, as the old GRAM MA. 
RI ANS calla them abſurdly, 
ciſtinguiſhing them into a peculiar] 
Part of Speech, which are plain 
only added Words of Paſſion; whid 
all derive themſelves by a neceſſai 
Conſequence, from the natural May 


_ ,fanal Names; QUALITIES deriv'd | ner of expreſſing our Thoughts, 
Wen Words of 3 — Fords 8 e 


* 1 


Of NAMES. [1] 

bat er we ſee, feel, hear, or touch, or taſte, 

Or in our Underſtanding's Eye j plac'd,: | 
NAMES properly we call; for always they 


Some certain Image to the Mind convey; | 


As Man, Horſe, Houſe, Virtue, and Happineſs, 


m 


a Cy. 
And all ſuch Words as Things themſelves expreſi, Were 
AMES expreſs the Things themſelves, that is, even. 


LAI NT AMES expretiche They 

ä Thing that is the Object of our ſeveral Senſes 
Reflection, and Underſtanding; which conveying ſome cer: 
tain Idea, or Image, to the Mind, they want not the Help 
of any other Word to make us underftand *em, Thus when 
we hear any one ſay, A Man, a Houſe, a Horſe, Virtue, Via 
Happineſs, &c. we perfectly underſtand what he means. 


Before the NAMES, a, an, or the may be, 
But Thing you never after them can ſee, - 
e 03 Sin 


T1] The Words that ſignify the Noun, as it is call'd in the Vulęn 
fumple Objects of our Thoughts, are Grammars, And thus the Gran,. 
in all Languages, but Engliſh, call'd marians have made a Diviſion ( 
AMES ; but our firſt Formers of NAM Es, calling the Name oil 

| — — eicher out of Affe ation Thing or Subſtance, a Noun, Subſtat 
or Folly, corrupted the Latin Word tive, and that, which fignifics 8 


auc, iu the Barbaraus found | Manner or Aalit), 23 2 2 
5 5 7 gr . 4 Ky = 8 , Jens ' 


bb #7vs, Bur theſe additional Terms 
pf Subſtantive and Adjective, ſeem | 
o us ſuperfluous, and burthenſom to 
he Minds of the young Learners; 
ichour any manner of Benefit ro the 
nderſtanding 3 for the different 
acures of the two Words is fully 
preßßz'd by the Terms NAMES and 
EBROUALITIES, and it is vain to do 
hat by many; Which may be done 


perat ions, and he is the beſt En- 
zineer, who roduces the Effect, 
Frith the feweſt Wheels, Screws, & c. 
Thoſe who uſe theſe Terms give 
his Reaſon for them, that they are 
ald Adje ctives, or (as ſome) Ad- 
ouns, becauſe having no Natura! 
Bubſtance of their own, they ſubſiſt 
by nothing but the Noun Subſtan- 
zve, to which they are joyn'd; as 
u theſe two Words, round Earth ; 
he laſt is the Subſtantzve, and the 
brit only fignifies the Manner or 
Quality of irs Being: That is, the 
djeffive, Adname or Quality 
annot be pur by it ſelf in any Sen- 
ence; it wou'd not make Senſe, it 
ou'd convey no Idea to the Mind; 
or to ſay a Rotnd, a Mhite, 4a Black, 
Crooked, &c. is to ſay nothing: 
t requires therefore ſome Name, or 
bun Subſtantive, as they call it, to 
de join'd to it, to make Senſe, or 


VC BWorm any Idea; as a round Ball, a 
nſeyWob;re Horſe, a black Hat, a crooked 
Cer {WStzick, are true Objects of the 
Jelp|Mhoughts, and every Body under- 


ands them: Bur if you ſay « Man, 

Horſe, 4 Houſe, &c. we perfectly 
now what you mean; and there- 
ore ſubliſting by ir ſelf, in good Senſe 
is call'd a Subſtantive Name, or in 
the vulgar Phraſe a Noun Subſtan-. 
Ive, "Pp. 

[2] The Obje&s of our Thoughts 
re either Things, as the Sun, the 
th, Water, Fire, Air Wood, &c. 
Thich we generally call 8 U B- 
PTANCE; or the Manner of 

ings, as to be round, red, hard, 
Rnowzng,” &c. which are call'd 
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by few, Nature is fimple in all her 


"flances, and the Manner of Thing! 4 
.or eAccidents that the ubſtances . 
ſubſiſt by themſelves; but the Acei - | ; 
dents ſubſiſt only by, and d the | 
Subſtances, 1 * 
This is what makes the principal 
Difference berwixt Words, that ſig - 
nike the ſimple Objects of our 
Thoughts; the Words which ſigni- 
fie. Suhſtances, or the Things them 
ſelves, are call'd Names, or Subſten-' 
tive Names; and thoſe which ſig- 
nity Accidents, by expreſſing the 
Subject, with which theſe Acci- 
dents agree, are call'd Qualities, or 
(according to the common Way) 
Adjecti ve Names, or eAdnames, © 
This is the n Names, 
both. Subſtantive and Adjective, or 


- 


| Names and Qualities. But we have ; 


| not ſtopt here; for leſs Regard has 
been had to the Signification,than to 
the Manner of figuitying, For, be- 
cauſe the Subſtance is that, which 
ſubſiſts by it ſelf, the Appellation of 
Subſtantive Names has been given 
to all thoſe Words which Subſiſt by 
themſelves in Diſcourſe, without 
wanting another Name to be join'd, 
to them, tho* they did only ſignifie 
Accidents. Thus on the contrarys 
even thoſe, Words, which ſigni 
Subſtances, are call'd Adjeffzves,, 
| when by their Manner of ſigniſy ing 
they may be join'd to other Names 
in Diſcoutſe: As the Warrzour God, 
the "Bowyer King, and the like, 
which tho” they are call'd Names 
put together by Appoſition, degene- 
rate here plainly into ignifica- 
tion of Qualities, belonging to ths | 
Names; and are thereiore Names 
degenerated into Qualities, or Sub- 
ſtantives into Adjectives. : 
But the Reaſons that renders 2 


Name uncapable of ares it 
ſelf, is when, beſides its diſtinct Sig- 


nification, it has another more con- 


tns*d, Which we ral the CONN 


a. * — ans 


TATION of a Thang, to which th 


+ — — % 4 


rees Which is meant by the. di- 
ſt ĩiact Signification. . | 


cs EECCIDENTS. And there is this dif- Thus the diſtin& Signification of 
n Ae b Red, is Redneſs, but ir fignifies the 
| „ 


1 oh 
ect, 


bett it the Things, or Sab- 
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subject of that Redneſs, confus'dly, 


- Which makes it not capable of ſub- 


&fing by it ſelf in Diſcourſe,becauſe 


we muſt expreſs, or underſtand the 


Word which fignihes the Subject. 
As, therefore, that Connotation 
makes the Adjective, or Quality, 
Fo when that is taken away from 
Words, Which 6gnify Acczdents, 
they become Suhſt antives or Names: 


As from colour'd, colour; from Red, 


. #0 n 


— 


1 
* 
7 


DS Hard, Hardaeſs ; 
/udent, Prudence, &c. On the 
eontrary, when you add to Words 


Kgnitying Subſtances, that Connata- 
non, or confus'd Signification of a 


Thing, to which the Subſtances have 


Relation, makes them Adjectives, 
or Qualities, as Man, Manly, Man- 


kind, &c. | 


The Greeks and the Latzns have 


an infinite Number of theſe Words; 
as ferreus, aureas, bovinus, vituli- 
n, &c. but they are not ſo frequent 
in the Hebrew, nor in French, and 


many of the vulgar Tongues ; but in 
the Engliſb, we think, they are not 


more rare, than in the dead Lan- 
Suages. | 

Again, if we take theſe connota- 
$:0ns from theſe Adjectives or Qua- 
{ities ſorm'd of Names, or of Sub- 
ftentives, we make them new Sub- 
ſtantives, Which we may properly 
call Derivatives, and ſo Humanity 
comes from Humane, and Humans 
from Homo, | 

But there is another ſort of 
Names, which paſs for Subſtantives, 


tho' in Reality they are 22 | 


&nce they ſignify an acezdent 
Form; and beſides, denote a Subject 


to which that Form agrees: Such 
Are the Names of the ſeyeral Offices, 


and Profeſſions of Men; as King, 


Philo ſopher, Painter, Soldier, &c, 


but the Reaſon why theſe paſs for 
Subſtantives, is, that they can have 
nothing but Man for their Subject, 
at leaſt according to the ordinary 
my of Speaking, and the firſt Im- 
poſit ion of Names, ſo not neceſſary 
to join their Subſtantives with 
them, ſince they may be underſtood 
without any Confuſion, and they can 


| have no Relation to any other dich 


jet, By this means, theſe Word 
have obtain'd what is peculiar 90 
Subſtantive, vez. to Subſiſt by then. 
ſelves in Diſcourſe, | 
Tis for this very ſame Reaſon 


Names, or Pronouns are taken Sub. 
ſtantivelh, becauſe they relate to: 
Subſtance ſo general, that it is eaſi 
underſtood, as our Country, Eart 


underſtood, | 

And we have obſerv'd, that Ad. 
jectives or Qualities have two Sig- 
nifications z one diftin& of the Form, 
and one contus'd of the Subjeſt: Bu 
we inter not from thence, that they 
ſignify ing rhe moſt diſtinctsignifica- 
tion, are alſo the moſt direct 3 for 
they ſipnify the Subject directly, tho 
more confus'dly, but the Form on) 


Thus VHhite ſignifies directly ſome- 
thing that has Whiteneſs, but in 4 
very confus'd manner, without de- 
noting in particular any one Thi 

that may have Whzteneſs, and it 


bur in as diſtinct a manner as the 
Word Whzteneſs it ſelf, 
| "There are two forts of Ideas, one 
repreſents to us a ſingle Thing, as 
the Idea of ones Fasber, Mother, 1 
Friend, his own Horſe, his own 
Dog, c. The other Idea preſents 
to us ſeveral things together, but i 
the ſame K ind, as the Idea of Man in 
general, Horſes in general, &c, But 
not having different Names for theſe 
different Ideas, we call the Names o 
ſingle Ide as, proper Names; as the 
| Name of Plato, which agrees to one 
particular Philoſopher, ſo. Londen 


to one City; and thoſe Name: 


which fignity common Ideas, gene- 
ral, or appellative Names, as the 
Word Man, which agrees with al 
Mankind; of the ſame Kind are the 


Words Lion, Dog, Horſe, &c. yet 
the proper Name often belongs 19 
ſeveral at the ſame time, as Peter, 
John, Robert, &c. but this is only 
by Accident, by reaſon that man} 
have taken the ſame Name ; - 


that certain Names, and Per ſond] 


is underſtood ; Fudea, Provence iff 


indirectly, tho* more diſt incthj. 


ſiguifies Whiteneſs only indirect, 


not put the Word Thing after em, without Nonſenſe. Thus 
you cannot ſay Man Thing, Virtue Thing, and the like. 


They alfo admit of à or the before em, or an, if they. 


begin with a Vowel. | J | 
f Names three ſeveral ſorts there are, 
As Common, Proper, Perſonal declare. 


There are three ſorts of NAMES; Common Names are 
ſuch as agree to, or expreſs a whole Kind, as the Name 


y Horſe ſignifies my Horſe, Jour Horſe, and all the Horſes that 


are. | „ 8 : | 
Proper Names diſtinguiſh Particulars of the Kind from each 


other; as Ceſar, Pompey, Cicero, diſtinguiſh thoſe from all 


the reſt of Mankind. The ſame holds of the Proper Names 
of Cities, Towns, Mountains, Rivers, Countries, &c. 15 8 


Perſonal Names are us'd when we ſpeak of Perſons or 
Things, to avoid the Repetition of the ſame Word, and ſup- 
pi che place of Names of Men, Women, and Things. 


Two different Endings different Numbers ſhow, 


And which no other Part of Speech do's know. 
[3] Names in general ſignifying either one, or more of 


| the ame Kind, muſt have two different Numbers to expreſs 


this difference; as, the Singular, which ſignifies but One, 
and the Plural, which ſignifies more than One; and all Names 


diſcover this Diftin&ion of Number, by the chan ging their 


Endings ; as, Man, One Man; Men, more than One. 
This likewiſe gives another Mark to diſtinguiſh Names 
from the other Parts of Speech: For tho' the Aſir mations 


have two Numbers, yet are they not thus diftinguiſh'd as 


we ſhall ſee when we come to em. There are two more 
Diſtinctions of Names, which come properly after all the 
* of Speech, becauſe they depend on the Knowledge 
J Singular Names we always add an (s? 
When we the Plural Number won d expreſ ; 
or (es), for more delightful eafie ſound, e 
Mbene er the Singular to end i found — 
Inu (ex), of (ze), ch); Gb), % ͤ ͤ ð ( 
(Ce), (ge) when they their ſofter ſound confeſs. 


The Singular Number is made Plural by adding (s) to the 


- 


Singular ; as Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands; Miles and Mile: _ 


But when the Neceſſity of Pronngciation requires it in, the 
. / e 3 : 


place 
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Since Names expreſs the Things themſelves, you can- 
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place of (s), we muſt add (es); that is, when the Singular 
ends in (s) or (ſe), (⁊e), (x), (ſh), (ce), (ch) or (ge) pronounced 
ſoft, as Horſe, Horſes; Fox, Foxe; Fiſh, Fiſbes and Fiſh; 
Maze, Mazes; Prince, Princes; Tench, Tenches ; Page, Pages; 
by which means the Plural Number conſiſts of two Syllables, 


tho? the Singular is but one; as all the Yoregoing Examples 


a 
I The following Exceptions yet are ſeen 
dl for 10 ( 79 Plural 2 (en) 3 \ 
As Oxen, Women, Chicken, Brethren, Men, J 
Co bas the Plural Cows, or Keen, or Kine; 
And ſo has Sow the Plural Sous or Swine,  _ 

Ox, Chick, Man, and all deriv'd from it, as Horſeman, Foot- 
man, &c. Woman, Child, Brother, have the Plural in (en); 
tho? Brethren ſignifying both Brothers and Siſters, has like- 
wiſe Brothers; and Swine ſignifies both male and female, and 
with (a) before it, is us'd for one Hog or Sow, Chicken is 
fometimes Hkewiſe us'd for one Chick: Deer, Sheep, Fern, are 
the ſame in both Numbers ; of the Singular with (a) before 

Jod theſe Irregulars ſome more add je; | 

As Louſe, Lice ; Mouſe, Mice; Gooſe, Geeſe; & Foot, Feet; 

And Tooth, Teeth; Die, Dice; and alſo Penny, Pence 

Deriv'd from Penny's, Critics ſay, lo 7 dhe | 
The Names whoſe Sing'lars end in (f), or (fe), 

Their Plurals have in (ves), we always ſee, | 

A, Calf, Calves; Sheaf, Sheaves; half, halves; and 

e : 5 [ [ Wife, Wives; 

Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, Loaves; Shelf, Shelves; ſelf, ſelves; 

„ 88 1 Knife, Knives: 

Add unto theſe Wolf, Wolves; Thief, Thieves; Life, Lives. 

Staff has Staves, tho“ the double (f) Singular generally 
makes double (ff) with (s) in the Plural; as Cliff, Skiff, 
Muff, &c. Miſchief is us'd both Miſchieves and Miſchzefs in 

the Plural 3 (f) and (ve) are fo nearly related, that they ea- 
ſily paſs from one into the other, in all Languages, 


Except Hoof, Roof, and Wharf, and Proof, Relief, 
Ruff Cuff, Skiff, Muff, Dwarf, Handkerchief, and Grief, 


There may be ſome others of the ſame Kind, theſe are 
enow to make good the Exception in the found of thoſe Sin. 
gulars that end in (5) and (th) : There is a like Seftning or 
Alle viation, without changing the Letters, às Houſe, ** 


garr”'S 


Gy wo we 
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sit were bouzes; Path, Paths; Cloth, Cloths, or Cloaths; Earik 
cee ps its harder Sound when tis us'd in the Plural, which is 
hut ſeldom. e ee SORT oe P 
Cuſtom, ts which all Languages muſt bow, 
Does to ſome Names no Singular allow. 
Uſe has in Engliſh, as well as other Languages, deny'd 
e Singular Number to ſome Words; as Annals, Alps, 
ſhes, Bowels, Bellows, Breeches, Calends, Ceſſes, Goods, 
meaning Things poſſeſs'd by any one, as the Goods of For- 
une) Entrails, Ides, Smallows of every kind, Nones, Sciſſars, 
auffers, Shears, Tongs, Lungs, 8c, | | | 


To others fhe, with arbitrary Will, 

Denys the Claim of Plural Number ſtill; 

All Proper Names we in this Rule contain, 

The Names of Liquids, Herbs, moſt ſorts of Grain, 
Fat, Unctuous Matter, Wax, Pitch, and Glue, 
The Names of Virtues, Vice, and Metals 100. 


As we have ſome Words which have no Singular Number, 

0 on the other hand we have many more without a Pluraly 
ſome by the Nature of the Things ſignified, others by meer 
ſe, Thus all Proper Names of Men, Women, Mountains, 
Rivers, or any other Creature, to whom (for Diſtinction) a 
Proper Name is given; as Bucephalus to the Horſe of Alexan- 
ler the Great: Theſe have no Plural Number, becauſe they 
naturally agree but to one: For when we ſay, the Cæʒars, the 
Alexanders, the Mordants, and the like, it is figuratively, 
ncluding under thoſe Proper Names all thoſe who reſemble 
them in their Valour, Conduct, Virtue, Cc except Alps, 


and perhaps Appenines. 


To theſe we may add the Names of Virtues, Vices, Habits, 
abſtract Qualities ; of Metals, Herbs, Spices, Liquids, Unituous 
Matter, Fat, Wax, Pitch, Glue; moft ſorts of Grain, as V heat, 
He, Barley, Darnel, except Oats and Tares, (Peas, Beans and 
Fetches are Pulſe, not Grain, tho' ſet down by ſome ſor em) 
likewiſe Chaff, Bran, Meal. The Names of Spices, as Pepper, 
Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, except Cloves and Nutmegs: Of 
Herbs and Drugs, Cochineal, Sotherwood, Graſs, Madder, Rue, 
Moſs, Fennel, Roſemary, Wolfmort, Cliver, Endiff, Sage, Parſley, 
Sicknard, Spinach, Savory, Helle bore, Hemlock, &c. except Cole 
worts, Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, and thoſe whoſe 
Names are compounded with Foot or Tongue, as CE Rs 
ders-tongue ; Of Liquids, as Air, Choler, Blood, Muſt, GER 

. 7 | | ine, 
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Wine, Ale, Beer, Spittle, Snot, Sweat, Urine, Vinegar, Milk: 
Of Unctuous Matter, as Zoney, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, Amber, 
Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Roſin, Tar, Glue, Tard, Dirt, Sulphur 
Bitumen, Brimſtone: Of Metals, as Lead, Braſs, Pe wien 

 Tinn, Copper, Silver, Gold; add Ivory, Fe 
dence, alia, Chaſtity; and of Vices, Pride, Sloath, Eny 
Of Abſtract Qualities, Wſdom, Probrty, Modeſiy, Baſpfulneſi 
Swiftneſs, Boldneſs, Conſtancy, Courage, Ardour, Candour, Co 
tempt, Paleneſs, Fame; add to theſe 
Offspring, Ruſt, Duſt, Soot, Wool, &c. 

The beſt Rule for this is, That Things that are ſmall an 
undiſtinguiſhable, want the Plural Number; but thoſ 
which are larger, and more diftinguifh'd, ha ve it. 

Thus much for Names Common and Proper; we ſhall con- 
clude this Head with a thorough Examination of the Thin 
fort, call'd Perſonal Names. [ 4] VS, 


then other Names are added, which | 
determine and reſtore the Quality 
of a proper Name, Thus the Name 
of Charles is common to many, yet 
if you add the (ad), it becomes pro- 
per to the King of that 22 
where tis ſpoken, Nor is it neceſ- 
faxy ſomerimes to make any Addi- 
tion, ber auſe the Circumſtances of 
the Diſcourſe ſufficiently denote the 
Perſon that is ſpoken of. | 
Lz] The common Names which 
reeto ſeveral, may be conſider d 
ſeveral Ways: For Ez7, They may | 
either be apply'd to one of the 
Things to which they agree, or may 
all be conſder'd in a certain Uni- 
ty, which the Philoſophers call 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. 2dly, They 
may be apply'd to ſeveral together, 
conſidering them as ſeveral. | 
To diſtinguiſh theſe two ſorts of 
Ways of Signifying, two Numbers 
hav been TY the Singular, 
as a Man; the Plural, as Men. Nay, 
the Greeks have yet another Num- 
ber, call'd the Dual Number, or 
ſignifying two; the Hebrews have 
the ſame, bur that is only when the 
Words ſignifie a thing double either 
by Nature, as the Eyes, the Hands, 


che Feet; or by Art, as Scilſars, 
Tongs, &c. i 


| where to denote a ſingular Metal, we 


t: Of Virtues, Per 


Hunger, People, Vulgar, 


Tyre: 


As for common and Appellativ 


Names, they ſeem all naturally wi 


require a Plural Number, yet an 
there ſeveral which have none,whe 
ther by the Intluence of Cuſtom on- 
ly, or ſome Reafon ; ſo the Name 
of Gold, Silver, Iron, or other Me. 
tals, have ſcarce any Plural in ay 
. The Reaſon of Which 
we fancy to be this, That becauſe d 
the great Reſemblance there is be. 
tween the Parts of Metals, even 
Species thereof is not conſider d, u 
having ſeveral Individuals under 1, 
This 1s very palpable in the French, 


add the Particle of Partition, de L', 
de L' Argent, du Fer, Gold, Silver, 
Iron, as we ſay Irons, but then ut 
ſignifies not the Metal it ſelf, but 
Inſtruments made of Iron; the La- 
tin Tra, ſignifies Money, or a cei- 
rain ſounding, Inſtrument, like the 
Cymbal, e. a 

But this difference of Number un 


the Names, is expreſs'd by a diffe- 


rence of Termination or Ending, 4 
is expreſs'd in the Text, But tho 
Qualities ſhou'd have a Plural, de- 
cauſe they naturally imply an un- 
certain Signification of a Subjech 
which renders. them capable of 4 


greeing with ſeveral * 4 
e 


leaſt as to the Manner of ſignifying, 
tho' in Effect they did only agree to 
one ; yet in Englzſh there is no dit- 
ference of the Termination or End- 
ing, to diſtinguiſh this Agreement. 
There are three Things more, 
which are Caſe, Declenſion and 


Gender, whichthe Englzſh Names 


have nt, But the Caſes of the La- 
tin and Greek expreſſing the Rela- 
tions of Word to Word, and their 
dependance on each other, we ſupply 
that with greater eaſe by Prepaſiti- 
ons; as by. , fo; for, from, &c. But 
theſe having a peculiar regard to the 
Conitruction of Words join'd in Sen- 
tences, we ſhall refer our Learuer to 
that place. | | 

Tho' we have (in our Language) 
no Note of difference of Gender, ei- 


ther by the Ending or Termination 


of the Words, or any Article proper 


to them, yet we thought it proper 
in this general view of GRAMMAR, 


which we give you in theſe Notes, 
to add ſomething on this Head in 
Relation to other Tongue. 

The Adnames, or Adjective 
Names, or, as we call them, Quali- 
ties, naturally agree to ſeveral, and 
therefore it has been thought fir, 
both for the avoiding of Confuſion 
and the Ornament of Diſcourſe, 
with Variety of Terminarions to 
invent a Diverſity in the AdjeFzves, 
Adnames, or Qualities, ſuitable to 
the Names, or Subſtantzves with 
which they agree. 

Now Men having conſider'd them- 


Difference of the two Sexes, thought 
fit to vary the ſame Adjective 
Names, by giving them different 


Terminartions, as they are different- | 


ly apply'd to Men or Women ; as 
when we ſay in Latin, bonus Vir, a 


| good Man; in the Maſculine, ſpeak- 


mg of a Woman, they change the 
* of the Adjectives or N. 
ty, and ſay bone Mulzer, 

But in Exgliſh we are more ſtri& 
in this, for we expreſs the difference 
of Sex by different Words, and not 
by the Variation of Epithets or 
Subſtantives ; 83 Boar, Som; Boy, 


ſelves, and obſerv'd the confiderable 
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Girl; Brother, Siſter ; Buck, Dee; 
Bull, Cow, Bullock, Heifer; Cock, 
Hen; Dag, Bitch; Duck, Drake; 
Father, Mother ; Gander, Gooſe; 


Laſs; King, Queen; Man, Woman $ 
Peacock, Peahen ; Ram, Ewe; Sony 


Maid, Virgin, Knight or Lord, 
Lady, Bur the following twenty 
four Feminines or Females, are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd from the Males, by the 
Variation of the Termination of the 


Mele into (eg.) 


And two in (2x), as 
Adminiſtratrix Executrix. 


knows of any thing like theGenders, 
which is only a different way of ex- 
preſſing the Male and the Female; 


farther; for as ſame Adjective⸗ or 
2ralities might have Relation to 
other Things, beſides Men and Wo- 
men, it was thought necellary to 
Appropriate ro them, one or other 


of the Terminations invented for 
Mes 


Horſe, Mare; Huaband, Wife; Lad, 
ſter, Bame; Nephew, Neice; 


Daughter ; Uncle, Aunt; Widower, . 
Widow ; Wizard, Witch; Batchelor, 


Abbot Abbe ſ⸗ | 
Actor _— +. 
| Adulterer xAdultreſs 
Ambaſſadar Ambaſſadre ſi 
Count Counteſs 
Deacon  Deacone(s 
Duke 2 | 
Elector ectre ſi 
Emperor Empreſs 
Governor Governeſs 
Hezr Hezreſs 

2  Loneſs 
Marquis Marques, or Mar- 

| _  ebzoneſs 

Maſter Miſtreſs | 
Prince Prince ſa 

Prior Priore ſi 
Patron Patroneſs 

Poet 122 oy 
Prophet Prop 2 | 
Shepherd Shepherdeſs 
| u tor ITiutore ſi 
Viſcount Vi ſcounte ſs 


This is all that our Language 


but the old Languages have gone 


— — — 


perly belonging to Men, as Rex, Ju- 


meerly by Fancy, without any other 


Arbre, is Maſculine in French; and 
tin, and Feminine in French, Dent). 


one, and the ſame Language ac- 


Men intWomen : Hence all ys ll 
Names, or Subſtantives, have been 
rang'd under the Heads of Maſculine 
or Feminine; and ſometimes in- 
deed not without 2 plauſible Rea- 
fon, as in the Names of Offices pro- 


dex, &c. (which as we have before 
hinted, are but improperly Subſtan- 
tives) which are of the Maſculzne 
Gender, becauſe Homo is under- 
ſtood. In the ſame Manner, all rhe 
Female Offices are of the Femznzne 
Gender, as Mater,Uxor,Regina;8c, 
becauſe Mulzer is underſtood, 
But this happens in other Caſes . 


Rea ſon, than the Tyranny of Cuſtom; 
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| 


ſtantively, becauſe they commonly 
ſubfift in Diſcourſe by themſelves, 
and have not different Terminatiom 
accommodated to the different Gen- 
ders, as Victor, Victrix, Rex, Regt- 
ua, Piſtor, Piſt, ix, and the like. 


from hence, that what the Gram- 
mali ans call Epicene, is not a diffe- 
rent Gender, for Vulpes (a Fox), tho 
it indifferently ſignifies either the 
Male or Female, is really of the Fe- 
minine Gender in the Latin; and 
thus in French, the Word Aigle 
(an Eagle) is truly Feminine; de- 
cauſe the Maſculine or Feminine 
are ae Word, does not ſo pro- 


aud therefore it varies according to 


the Languages, or even according to 
the Words introduc'd from one Lan- 
guage into another. Thus Arbor, 


a Tree, is Feminine in Latin; but 
Dens (a Tooth) is Maſculine in La- 


Nay, that has ſometimes chang'd in 


ecording to Time and Occalions. And 
thus according to Pri ſcian, Alvi 


In Latin, was anciently Maſculine, 
and afterwards became Feminine; 
Navire (a Ship) was anciently Femz- 


nine in French, hut is now Maſculine, 


The ſame Variation of Cuſtom or 
Uſe has made ſome Words, which 
were formerly certain, of a doubtſul 


Sender, being us'd as Maſculine by 


ſome, as Feminine by others; as hic, 
or hec Fints, in Latin; and le, or la 
Comte in Fend. 
But the Gender which is call'd 
doubtful, is however not ſo com- 


non as ſome Gram marians imagine, 


for it properly belongs only to the 
Names of ſome Animals, which in 
Geck and Latin are promiſcuouſſy 
join'd both to Maſculine and Femi- 
nine AdjeFives or Qualities, to 
expreſs either the Male or Female, 
as Bos, Canis, Sus, &c. | 
There are ſtil] other Words, 
Which they place under the Neuter 
Gender, bur they are properly only 


Adjectives or Qualities caken Sub- cundario rem. Analog. lib.z, _ 


{ 


E 
— 


perly 8 its Significat ion, as that 
it ſhou'd be of ſuch a nature as to 
join wich Adjective or Quality, in 
the Maſculine or Feminine Termi- 
nation, as either does occur: And ſo 
in the Latin, cuſtedia, Vigilia; Pri- 
ſoner, or Watchmen or .Centinels, 


are really Feminine, tho' they figni- 


fie Men: This is what is common 
in the Genders to all Languages 
that have them. 
The Latin and Greek in the Neu- 
ter Gender do not regard them, ha · 
ving no Relation to the Male or Fe- 
male Sex, but what Fancy gives 
them, and the Termination ot cer- 
tain Words. ö 
J] Tho' we think it pretty ob- 
vious, that Perſonal Names are not 
a different Part of Speech from 
Names, notwithſtanding ſome, who 
| are wedded to the old way only be- 
| cauſe it is old; yet. we ſhall hers 
add the learned Mr. Fohnſcz's Proof 
of this Truth, Pronoun (ſays he in 
his fifth Animadverſion, p. 10) quaſ 
pro Nomint; It is put for « Noun, 
then it ſeems by the Name, and our 
Author (LILLY) it 2s much like 
a Noun n his Definition of it, ſo 
like indeed, that it 3s the ſame : 
The onl.y differ ence betwixt it and 
other Nouns, is, that it ſignifies a 
b 141 Primarily, and Secondar il) 
4 775 which iñ Voſlius's De ſini- 


tion oft. Primatio Nomen, c/pz- 


cit, I ſuppoſe Nomen Per ſonæ, ſe- 


We ought alſo here to obſerve 


; \ -» Three . Perſons only every Language claims, 
+) Which me expreſs flill by the following Names; 
Ĩ thou, and he, ſhe, it, we, ye, and they, 

. - tf you-to theſe will add who, what, you may, - | 


of our ſelves, to another, or of a third, it is neceflary that 


there be three Perſons; I, the 


and if it fignifie a Perſon, it muſt 
_ 452 the r 4 Noun; 
for 4 Perſon is 4 Thing, 2 4 
Thing as may be canſider'd alone by 
the Underſtanding, and be the Sub- 


ject of @ Predicate, I mean the Sub- 
| ſtantive Prononn, for there are al ſo 


Pronouns Ad jective. Indeed, thzs 
Part of Speech is in order of Nature 
the firſt Noun; for when Adam and 
Eve were only in the World, they 
needed no other Name but I and 
Thou 0 ſpeak to one- another, and 
whoſe Names were not given them 
out of any Neceſſity. r 
1 is a Noun, on!) a Perſonal 
one, Fo be /d when we ſpeak of 

ings Per ſonall „to which (upon 
the Multiplication of Mankind) 
was added the proper Name to dz- 


ſtinguzſh Perſons by, and alſo parti- | one, and that which ſignifies more 


firft, thou, the ſecond, and be, 
| e 5 
our ſelves by our Proper Names, and 
for that Reaſon the Proname of the 
firſt Perſon was introdyc'd to ſtand 
in the place of his Name who 
ſpeaks, as I, Eye. 4 
the too frequent Repetition of the 
Name of the Perſon to whom you 
ſpeak, thor or you, (Pronames of the 
econd l invented. 
And laſtly, to avoid the too often 
repeat ing the Names of other Per- 
ſons orTh 


Perſon were invented; as He, She, 
Et, who, that. | f 

Theſe Per ſonal Names perform- 
ing the Office, and fuppiying rhePlace 
ot other Names, they have like them 
two Numbers; that which ſigniſies 


cular Things, which are as it were than one, (5 e. the Saeed) 2s 1, 


of ese. when they are 


* 
poken of particularly. And thus 


we find Nouns w'd in the firſt Per- 
ſon, as Romulus Rex Regia Arma af- 


fero, Liv, I. 1. alſo Anobal peto pa- ral for ye. Thus in French, vous for 


cem. Id. l. 30. and Callopins recenſui 


at the End of Terence's Plays. And 


thus far Mr. John ſon, Which is 
ſuticient to ſhow, that we have 
juſtly plac'd them here under the 
ead of NAMES. e 
[5] The frequent Repetition of 


ye, or you, and they. Tow (as has 
been ſaid) is us'd the Singular for 
thou and thee,as well as in the Plu- 


tu and toy. | 

In other Languages which have 
Genders, the Pronoun has the ſame, 
the firft and ſecond are common, ex- 


the Mſaſculine is diſt inguiſh'd from 


the ſame Words being as diſagree- I the Feminine; but in the Engliſh 


able as it is neceſſary for us to ſpeak 


| Often of the ſame Thing, to avoid 


this there are, in all known Lan- 
guages, certain Words eſtabliſh'd to 


| ſupply this defect and remove this 


Indecorum, which. are call'd Pro- 
names, for Names, Per ſonal Names, 


In the firſt place it has been ob- 
fery'd, that it wou'd be tedious as 
well as indecent to be often naming 


* 


— 


we have no Genders,as has been ſeep 
in the foregoing Notes. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Caſes, There 1s this 


Names, That the Termination 
changes in both Numbers when it 


mation; as I, me ; we, us ; thou, 
thee'; you, or ye, you; he, him ; ſhe, 
ber, they; them; except it, which 
does not vary. {1]1n 


- . 
# 9 


A — 
a * * ©. 


And on the other-hand, to avoid 


zngs of which we diſcourſe, 
the Perſonal Names of the third 


thou, you, he; and the Plural, as we, 


cept in the Hebrew, and thoſe Lan- 
guages which. imitate that in which 


to be obſerv'd in theſe Perſonal 


| comes after a Verb or Word of Af 
or as vulgarly in Englith, Pronouns, fi 
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287; the ſecond the following State, as ME, In the Plural 
Number the leading State is W E, the following U.S. The Se. 


HO M in the following State in both. It is call'd the 


duals (as, Who is there, Peter?) as What does of the Rind, of 


e, or it, the third, of which all other Words but 7 or thou, Mt + 
with the Plurals, are. If we ſpeak of a Male, we ſay, he; ii 
of a Female, ſhe 3 if of Things, that have no Sex, we uſe i. 
The Plural Number of I is we; of thou, you and 3e; tho? by 


Cuſtom we ſay you, when we ſpeak but to one Perfon, thou 


being ſeldom us'd but to GO D, as, wilt thou, O Lord! and 
on ſolemn Occaſions to Princes, Remember, O Prince! that 
thou art born a Man; otherwiſe thou is never us'd but in Con-. 
tempt, Anger, Diſdain, or Familiarity. He, ſbe, and 7t, have 
(in the Plural Number) only they. 2 | 


Theſe Names in both the Numbers we allow 


A leading and a following State ro know. | 
The leading State 7 I, the following M E, - 10. 

The following State is U S, the leading WE, [ 

Thus THOU and THEE, YE, YOU, HE, HIM, © SHE | 
HER; THEY and THEM; who and whom; but WHAT [1 
 Tovary like the Reſt do not think fit. [and LT, 


Thoſe Perſonal Names have in both Numbers a double 
'Form or State, the firſt is what we may call the leading State, 


cond is in the leading State THOU, in the following T E E, 
in the Plural YE and YOU, The third is in the leading State 
HE, if we ſpeak of a Male in the following, HIM, or 5 HE, 
HE R, and in the Plural THEY, THEM, which is the 
Plural of HE, SHE and IT, which never varys its Ending, 
and is in both States IT, when we fpeak of Things of neither 
Sex. VH in the leading State of both Numbers has 


Interrogative, becauſe it asks Queſtions of Perſons or Indivi. i 


Quality; and alſo in the order of a Thing; as, What is that? 
it is a Book; What art thou? in the order of Number, the 


firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, Oc. (which is the ſame in both the 


leading and following State, or indeed, like It) It has no State, 
But to make this the plainer, we ſhall lay down a view of 
all theſe Perſonal Names together, in both their ſtates, . 


ag Sing. © 7. 1. Mo 
Perl. 1.3 e 3 . 
ing. 5 Thou] Thee | 
| Perſ. 2. 3 Pur. T: "oh | 
Per 3. 5 Sing. ; = rn 


J Plur. J They | Them 


| Perſons F who! whom | D 
[laterrog. J Things what ; | | CHAT, N 


f 1 4 2 a. 5 Wy 5 _ 8 * — r 
0 — hed * —— — 98 : „ 


. 3 ag 
: Of QUALITIES. 
 Wiveſeen, that Names the Things themſelves expre 
: — Qualities he Manners of thoſe Things ape? * 
And on the Names entirely depend, 4 


| For without them they can no Senſe pretend: 
- As round, black, white, ſwift, crooked, ſquare, 


Muſt (to be underſtood) to Names adhere. 


1 AMES, as we have ſeen, expreſs the Things them- 
; [1] N ſelves, Qualitzes are the Manners of thoſe Things, 
Je god, bad, round, ſquare, &c. For Example, The Being of 


Wax, is the Subſtance of Wax, or Wax it ſelf, without regard 


. o any Form or Colour, and is what we properly call the 
e. ame; the Roundneſs, Squareneſs of the Figure, (which may 


de abſent without any Detriment to the Being of the Wax) 
are the Manners of the Being; as, to be ignorant, or know- 


lack, white, &c. are the Qualities of that Name. 


* 


their Manner of Being, in reſpett of ſome Quality, Number, 
Figure, Motion, Relation, Poſture, Habit, Sc. as a cunning 


Golden Candleſtick, &c. they are properly call'd Qualities,and 


» 7 pre incapable, preſerving their Nature, of being added to. 
6. any other Part of Speech, 2 moe” 
the! Thing, that to follow Names did till deny, 


ate. Does after Qualities good Senſe ſupply, 


x of As black Thing, white Thing, good Thing may convince, 


This makes that underſtood, and be good Senſe, 


| {1] Ta our Notes on NAMES, | General GRAMMAR, But we 
re have likewiſe deliver'd ſuch | cannot omit Mr. Fohaſon's Proof, 
entiments of Qualztzes, under the | That the Adjective or Quality is 4 


$ are ſutfcient to be ſaid on this | Name or Subſtantive, Grammati- 


jective 
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wing, are the Manners or Qualities of our Being; thus we ſay a 
round, black, white, &c. Table ; Table is the Name, and round, 


And fince theſe Words are added to Names to explain 


ox, the third Heaven, a crooked Crab- tree, a ſwift Horſe, a 


9 py = V _ — — 
1 . — - - r SR: CE LOSS a — _ 
r= 2 : VE Bu COLES — —— 
2 * 8 * 5 2 3 HO - — — — * 
5 A ©" I — = ERS RS. ond WE Is _ 
FS - — 8 - - 


You 


ule of Adjectives, cAdnames, 8&c., | differnt Part of ye from the 


Head, at leaſt as far as relates to the I cal Commentaries, p. 8, The Ad- 


223 
F 


P 


K N 
93 


— — — — — — — — — 


Name of a Thing 
be known what is meant by Thing, 
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Subſtantive to be join'd with it in 
Speech, to which it may adhere, 
But the 
a Noun, or Name of a Thing; that 
is, whether it be equally ſp with the 


Subſtantive; for if it be not, there 15" 


mot an unequal Participation of the 
Geuus between theſe two, and ſo 
#he Diviſion is imperfect and Equi- 


vocal: That is, theſe two have not 
the ſame Genus, and therefore can - 
not be the 


ſame Part df Speech. 
Now I ſuppoſe, that no body will ſay, 


the Adjective is equally, or as much 
the Name of a Thing as 4 Subſtan- 


rive. The Subſtantive er all 
that is eſſential to the Na 

#he Thing; as Homo «a Man, repre. 
ſents Animal rationale, or a ratio» 


nal Living Creature; but Bonus 


Good, repreſents only an acciden- 


re pi 
41 rode, which tho* morally ne- 


ceſſary, is not naturally ſo, but 
—- accidental, So that tho a 


Man may be call'd Good, and there- 


Fore Good in ſome Senſe may be 
ſaid to be his Name, yet itt is not 
equally as much his Name as Man, 
2 his laſt repreſenting all that is eſ- 


ſential to his Nature, the other only 


what is accidental. For Adjectivum 
comes from adjicio, and there can 


be no need of adding any thing to 


Ihe Subſtantive but what is acciden- 


tal, for what is neceſſary and eſſen- 
rial, is in the Subſtantive already. 
*Ti therefore a ſuſſicient Definz- 
2707 of a Subſtantive, That it is the 
; but that ĩt may 


I have added, which may ſo ſubſiſt 
in the Imagination, as to be the 
Subject of Predicazion :- And the 
true Definition of an Adjective, is, 
t hat it is a Word added to the Sub- 
ſtantive to declare ſome additional 
Accident of the Subſtantzve conſi- 
der'd by it ſelf; as of Quality, Pro- 
perty, Réfation, Action, Paſſion, or 
manner of Seing. 
conſider d by it ſelf, becauſe the 

elations of Subſtantives, as con fi- 
1 in Scnttaces,  declai'd by 


Prepoſitions and nat by Adjectives. 


Nueſtion.is, whether ãt bo- ¶ Ground of ronſttrurin 


ture of 


I have added 


rammar, wth Notes. 
| JeQtive (no doubt of it) requires a 


| Here is then 4 very different End 


Words ; and that is one good 
"different 
Parts of Speech. But then, not on- 
| Zy the End, in Signification, but 
| the End al fo in cunſtruction is ver 
different, and that is the other 
Cround of making diſſerent Part 
of Speech. Tor I knew no Reaſon 
why any body ſhou'd be . troubled 
with the Diſtinction of the ſeveral 
Parts of Speech, but ta know their 
different Significations and con- 
ſtructions in general, or hom gene. 
rally to make uſe of them in 
„ rr a0 
Tho' this be a Demonſtration of 
the difference between the Nume 
and Fun. or Subſtantive and 
Adjective, and that they are two 
different Parts of Speech; yet ſince 
What x Ra proves the Partzciple 
and Adjective to be one part of 
Speech, we ſhall purſue our learned 
Author's Diſcourſe, only adding, 
that Sczoppzus long ſince contended 
for the ſame thing, in his Inſtitu- 
tzones Grammaticæ Latina, in the 


152 of the Book, | 

Noa the Conſtruftion of a Sub- 
ſtantive is zts Government by which 
zt is govern'd, in ſuch Caſe as its 
Dependance requires in its ſeve. 


| ral Relations that it may have in a 


Sentence: Whereas the only con- 
ſtruction of the Adjective is s A. 
greement with zts Subitantive, or 
being govern'd by it ſo as to agice 
with it in Caſe, Gender and Num- 
ber, whatever Relation it be in, ot 
whatever Caſe it be in by that Rt. 
lation. And tho Subſtaatives be 
put in Appoſitzon with other Sub- 
ſtantives, and agree with them, yet 
this is no real Objection, ſuch Sub- 
ſtantives becoming AdjeStives by 
that very Uſe ; as an Adjective 0 
any other Part of Speech becomes 
Subſtantive, when it ig ud like 
Subſtantive; that is, con ſider'd 6 
4 Thing. NOW 3#n this the Parti- 
ciple and the Adjective borh- agret 
Jas well in Sig ni ſication as (cuſtiu- 


and Intention in the uſe of theſe 


beginning of his Auctuarium, p. 


| 

F 

vou may know this Part of Speech, by putting Thing af- 
ter it, which it will bear with good Senſe, as a good Thing, a 
black Thing, a white Thing, &c. nor hàs it any 

) {Ming to expreſs one, and many. And as it cannot be under- 
ſtood, or convey any Idea, or Notion by it ſex, fas we can- 
„not in Senſe ſay, a Hack, a white, &c.) without being join'd 
4 {to ſome Name, (as a black Horſe, a good Man, à white Houſe, &c.) 
ſo it bears all Particles expreſſing different relations of Names 
with the Name to which it belongs; for it can do nothing, 
nor ſignifie any thing, without a Name expreſs'd or under- 
2 


of 

me 

nd 

wo 

Ace 

pe 

Ot 

ned N 

og, they have Numbers. 
ded / 

12 

rhe Which 

> P. Firſt, 

nd 

zub⸗ 
hich 
| 2ts : | FF | 
ve. #ion, The Ad jective declares an 
accidental difference of the Sub- 
con- ſtantive, ſo does the Participle. The 
A. Adjective denominates the Subſtan- 
„ „ Wiive by that accidental difference, 
55 e in. ſome Senſe becomes its 
m. Name, jo does the Participle ; un- 
u, Wleſs any one will ſay that a trotting 
t Re. Horſe does not as much denominate 
es be N ibe Subſtantive as 4 white Horſe. 
Sub- WThe Adje&ive agrees with its Sub- 
% % ſtantive zz ConfloulFion, and ſo does 
Sub- Wee participle. The only difference 
& / between i hem is, that the Participle 
de  W#s ſazd.. to fent ſome diſtinct 
nes 4 Wtime, I ſhall conſider that hereaf- 
[ke * Wer, but if that 2 be ſuf- 
og cient to make them two Parts of 


Speech, the Adjective and Subltan- 
tive muſt be two different Parts, be- 
cauſe of a greater difference, But 


— 
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ſtood, as, to hit the white (Mark) is underſtood; to bowl on 4 
Green (Turf) is underſtood; refuſe the evil (Thing), and 
chooſe the good (Thing), is in both places ſuppos'd. 
In Qualities no different Number are, 
As their unvary'd endings may declare. 
This is ſpoke as to their Forms in our Language, for in 
other Languages, where they have various Terminations, 


Three kinds of Qualities there are we know, 

rom their Names immediately do flow: 
rom poſſeſſion, we poſſeſſive call, 
rom all Names by adding (5), do fall. 


—_— 


iffering End- 


Theſe 


that that difference is not ſufficient 
to make them different Parts of 
Speech, I ſhall ſhow in my Animad- 
ver fion upon the Infinicive Mood; 
which notwithſtanding its Conſig- 
nzficatzon of Time, I ſhall prove tg 
be a Subſtantive, And therefore. 
if Conſignification of Time will not 
unſubſtantive that, as agreeing in 
the general Signification and Vſe 
of « Subſtantive, ſo neither will the 
ike Conſignification of Time un- 
adjective the Participle, whzch 4. 
grees in general Significat ion and 
Conſtruct ion with the Adjective. 
Thus far Mr. John ſon; and he 
makes his Word good in Animad-- 
verſion, from p. 341, to 350, which 
he may conſult, that is not ſa- 
risfy'd with what we have pros 


| duc'd from him on this Head. 


H 2 L] Thoſe 
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Theſe Poſſeſſve Qualities, or Qualities of Poſſeſſion, are I 
made by any Name, whether Singular or Plural, by adding. 
(s) or (es), if the neceſſity of Pronunciation require it; a It, 
Mans Nature, for the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, for” 
the Nature of Men. Waller's Poems. x, 


But if the e Name in (s) does end, 


— On ——_ — — 
— — — 


2 — —[—ö— ——— ˖ — ——Hùͤͤ — M ˙ k 
en n= — — — 


thoſe of 
yet more 


| The (s) poſſeſſive and that (s) 7s join'd, 

If the Plural Name (as it generally does) end in (s), the 
; two (59) (that is that which forms the Number, and that , 
which forms the Poſſeſſion) join in one, or rather one iſe H, 
Left out for the eaſineſs of Sound; as the Lords Houſe, fol . 
the Houſe of Lords; the Commons Houſe, for the Houſe of Con. hs 
mons, inſtead of the Commons's Houſe, the Lords's Houſe, |, by 
be ſame in Proper Names #s often found, me 
For the more eaſy Flowing of the Sound, 0u1 


| The ſame is often done in the Singular Number, when = 


Vi 


one Name ends in (s), as Priamus Daughter, Venus Temple; 
0 


r Priamus's Daughter, or Venus Temple. 
if ſometimes preſerv'd, as King Charles's Court, and 
St. James's Park, and the like. [2] _ HR 


writing 


Tho? the ful 


bene er two Names compounded we do ſee, 
The firſt is always deem d a Quality. | 
This is the other ſort of Qualities that derive themſclyes 


- immediately from NAMES; as Sea, 
fiſh, Turkey Voyage, Sea Voyage, Home- made, 
aug bier, Cold-Ring; and this ſort of 


„ Self-love, River- 
Self-murder, Man 
ualitires Dr. Valli 


calls 9 ped in which, almoft all other reſpects (but 


poſſeſſrue Qualities ) are imply d; which are 
Mind, when they are requir'd to be ex 


preſs'd by Particless This is nothing elſe but the Name 


Put after the manner of a Quali, and join'd to the following 


[2] Thoſe who have imagin'd 
that this 12 was put in the place of 
bis, (the 
Apbære ſis) and that therefore the 


| Note of Apoſtrophe ought always 


to be expreſs'd or underſtood, are 
extreamly out of the way in their 
Judgment. For tho? we do not de- 


ny, but the Note of the Apoſtrophe 


may juſtly (ſometimes) be plac'd 


there, to give a more diſt int per- 


rſt part being cut off by 


Word 


ception of the uſe of the (s) where 


there is occaſion, yet we muſt deny 
that, therefore ir ought always 10 
be done, and ro fignity the Abſence 


of his; for it is join'd often to the 


Names of Women, and ro Plurd 
Names, where bis cannot be {up- 
posꝰd to be without a palpable Sole- 
ciſm ; and in the Words ours, you, 
thezrs, hers, where ſure no body 
cou'd ever dream that his cou'd be. 

„ Iz Tix 


; - 3 0 * 

yr Word by this line or mark call'd a Zypher , to incorporate 
lit, as it were, into one Word, and which is ſometimes done 

or without that ſhort line. | | 


— 


As Qualities from Names, we ſee, do flow, 
Thus ſome to Perſ'nal Names we likewiſe owe; 
As our, ours; their, theirs ; her, hersz my and mine; 


11 His, your, yours, and its, and whoſe, thy, and thine. 
8 


1 their, are us d when they are join'd to Names; as this is my 


10 Horſe, this is my Hat. But mine, thine, bers, yours, theirs are 
15 us d when the Name is underſtood ; as this Horſe is ming 3 
this Hat is thine; that is, this Horſe is my Horſe ; this Hat is 
ih Hat, &c. Thus own cannot follow the later, but the for- 


mer, as we ſay, not yours own, or ours own, hut your own, and 


our own, But mine and thineare moſt commonly us'd when a 
n Name follows that begins witha Vowel ; as my Arm, or mine 
be thy Aunt, or thine Aunt. We ſhall put them all in one 


füll View, as we have done the Perſonal Names. 


and 
. . 22 | 
3 | 2 3 
Q * 1 
lol  þ# 1.8 4 IR 
ver- 3 Pet 'S 2 | | —— wn] 
| S; S 
Han- b — | — x Fin 8 | _ | 3 — 
r 7 Plots J , Le 
A | ; 4 Sin 5 ö | J Thing * 
are | 5 | ine | 
er | Perl. 2. ] Plur. ] Tour I Tours 4 
ame | | va . K I 
wing perc „ 9 ing. 3 Her Hers 
Vord ork Zo Plur. Their Their 
v here 


* ing any thing without reference to ſome other Name or 


o U Names, are properly Qualities, [3] 


1 thoſe the ſame, and the Relative or | ſupply the place of a Name (as is 
*d be. ¶ interrogative which, are by no | effential to a Pronume, and which 
] Tx Wh means r0names, but Adjectives. | the very Denomination of the 

SE h H 2 Word 
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Theſe are Perſonal Poſſeſſives, and y, thy, ber, our, your, 


4e Theſe by no means ſubſiſting by themſelyes, nor ſignify- 


Ano- 


= —— W. EO — 22 — — — 


Sole [3] The Demonſtratives this and For they are not pur for a Name or 
7900 that, and their Plurals theſe 'and | Subſtantive ; that is, they do not 


-& 
1 


as 
1 
4 
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Another ſort of Qualities there are, 

_ Which being, doing, ſuffering declare, 

And Time imply, as preſent, paſt, io come, 

In ſome more plainly, more obſcure in ſome. 

In (ing) it ends, when doing is expreſs'd, 

In d, t, n, when ſuffering's confeſsd, . 


Theſe Qual:tzes are what the old G RAM MARIANS 
call'd Participles, and a modern Author has continu'd under 
that Name, i what Mr. Jobnſon, Sciopins, and 
others ha ve urg'd; but without any Reaſon produc'd for ſo 

doing. But we being convinc'd that thoſe Reaſons are not 
to be, anſwer'd, beſides ſeveral more which might be pro. 
duc'd; as Words which ſignify Time, Action, &c. and yet 
are allow'd, on all Hands, not to be either Participle, or 
Ajjir mation, venture to call them Qualities. pts, 

We have not in the Verſe ſaid any thing of the Ending 
when it betokens Being, becauſe that is confin'd to that 
one Word, and therefore needs no Rule; and is only being 
and been, I being ſick, ſent for a Doctor. I baue been a Sub 

dier. It ſignifies doing; as, I am hearing a Song; J was tune 


ing my Harpficord. It ſignifies ſuſſering; as, I was beaten, | 


was abus d; and the like. [4] 


Word demonſtrates to be neceſſary | 
to it) but they are added to Names 
or Subſtantives, as the Qualities 
or Adjedtives are; as this Man, 
tbat Man, the Tone Man. If they 
ever occur without their Names or 
Subſtantives, which they often do, 
the Subſitntzves are always under- 
| {tood; thus we ſay, one, all, many, 
ethers, the Learned, the Unlearned, 
omitting or leaving out the Sub- 
| ftantives or Names, and yet theſe 
«Adjettives are not put into the 
Number of Pronames. | 
hi ch, is the ſame in both Num- 
bers, and is us'd when we ſpeak of 
Thengs, as who and whom are when 
we talk of Perſons, $1 
We muſt obſerve, that what is 
us'd Adjectively when it ſignifies 
Qual is, and is in a Queſtion, as in 
hat Man? that is, what kind of 
Man, or in Number the firſt, ſecond, 
and that is often us'd for ib, and 


* 


10 i; an Adjeftive, WL, 


ow 4 
The Word own, very often em- 
phatically ſubjoin'd to Names and 
Pronames, is likewiſe an «Adjefzve; 
as your own Horſe, my own Goods, 
Alexanders own Sword. | 
The Word 1. tho? plac'd by 
ſome among the Pronames, (becauſe 
tis generally render d into Latis 
by the Word #pſe, is yet plainly 2 
Subſtantive or Name, to which 
there is ſcarce any Word direct) 
anſwers in the Latin; that which 
comes neareſt to it is Perſona, ot 


Propria Perſona z as thyſelf, m 


elf, our ſelves, yourſelves, himſelf, 
1 «lf, { wha 4, 095 are we confels 
us'd tor bisſelf, its ſelf, their ſelves 
bur interpoſing own,we ſay his own- 
Self, its bf, their on ſel ve. 
In the ſame Senſe we meet in the 
Greek Poets, 16 Pin as gin reg 
as gin Hearaniy or Hearat®, 


Hercules ipſe, Hercules him ſelf, 


Hereules his ownſelf, . 


[+] The time that 3s in ph df 
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(A), (an), and (the), we Qualities may name, f 


Becauſe their Uſe and Nature are the ſame. 


Theſe Signs of Names, (a) and (the), have the Nature of 
Lualities, for they are added to Names, nor ſubſiſt or con- 
vey any Idea without them, and pay the ſame Attendance 

The uſe of theſe Signs are worthy Remark; for (a) be- 
fore a Conſonant, and (an) before a Vowel, extend the Signi- 
fication of a Name to any one, and ſo to all, one by. one, of 
its kind; but (the) reftrains it to ſome Particular, and by that 
means makes a Common equivalent to a Proper Name. 

But ſince theſe Signs don't Indrviduals ſhow, _ 
They ne er before a Proper Name can go; 
Nor before Perſ'nal Names and Qualities, 2 


Nor when the thing in general we expreſs, 
Nor before Names of Vertues, Herbs and Vice. 


But theſe Signs not denoting Individuation, are not ſet 
before 0 Names; as Peter, ie &c. Nor before 
Perſonal Names or Qualities, Nor are they us'd when the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in General; as we ſay, Man be- 
ing Mortal, ſoon fades away and dies; not the, or a Man, and 
we ſay hertue confiſts in the Mean, not a, or the Vertue, &c. 

| Theſe Signs ſignifying Particularity, we ſay the Juſtice of God, 
ſince that is particular. Nor are they ſet before the parti- 
cular Names of Vertues or Vices, or Herbs, Metals, &c. as we 
lay, not a Temperance, a Sloath, a Thyme, an Hiſſop. 

(A) and (an) ſometimes fignifie one, as all io 4 Man. [ 

The is a Demonſtrative, and ſignifies the fame as that, but 
leſs emphatically. It denotes the determination of one or 

EE) N more 


this ſort of Quality or AdjeFive,is | to be King, tis an uncertain, wan- 
generally obſcure in Engliſh, and | dring and undetermin'd Word; but 
rather plac'd in the Word of Affir- | if you add (the) to it, and ſays tis a 
mation, which is generally plac'd | Happizeſs 70 be the King, it deter- 
with it; but in Lain we agree | mines it to be the King of the Peo- 
wich Mr. John ſon againit Sane- | ple mention'd before. So that theſe 
nus That the time is fignify'd pret- | little Signs contribute much to the 
ty plainly by the Participle. | clearnels, of Diſcourſe, : | + + | 

J Names General lignify | Tbe Latzns have none of theſe 
Things in 2 general and unlimitted | Signs or (Articles, whence Seali- 


* "LE Piaget 1 gt! , — Ts 
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Senſe, but Signs, or Articles (as 
ſome call pra reſtrain and deter- 


nine rhe Signification of Names, 


and apply them to a particular 


Thing, If we ſay,'tis a Happineſs 


ger falſely concluded, that they were 
uſeleſs ; but he is indeed a Critic 


that very often is in the wrong: 


And here tis plain from the In- 


ſtances given, that they ure neceſſa- 


5 Eo — 
8 —_ 
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more, to which the general Word is actually apply'l. | 


Thus we uſe the Word Earth when we deſign the Species 
or Element but the Earth, when we mean the Globe of Earth 
Ewhich is a certain determin'd Individual) 'tis plac'd with 
both in the Singular or Plural Number, becauſe we may 
ſpeak determinately of one, as well as more Individuals. 
As neither of theſe are fix'd to a Word of a general Signfi- 
cation, or proper Name, ſo are they not us'd when any other 
Quality is preſent that virtually contains em; as, a Man, 
one Man, ſome Man, any Man; the World, this World; for 
here one, ſome, any, this, certainly imply a and the, © 
There are befides ſome particular Phraſes, as many a Man, 
never a Man, which differ from many Men, no Men, as ever 
Man from all Men; the former fignifie many Men, all Men, 
no Men, (ſeparately, or taken diſtinctly; the later conjunQ- 
ly, or colleQively, Nor are the following abfolutely unlike 
theſe, when (after ſuch, and the Particles of Compariſon, a, 
ſo, too, and ſcarce any others) the Quality (a) is interpos'd 
between the Name and its Quality, (which is uſually put 
aAſter it) as, Such a Gift is 100 ſmall a Reward for ſo great 4 
Labour, and ws great a Benefit, © 


When QUALITIES for NAMES we er find ſet, 
They then the Properties of NAMES will gert. 


Qualities are ſometimes put for Names, and then they af- 
fume their Rights and Properties; tho* ſome contend, that 
the Names are always underſtood, tho? not ex preſs d, to make 
em ſubliſt in good Senſe. of te ? ro EL 5 27.57) 

£4 ; Per TE SENE MY TVS SOR £4 jp n 1 1971 Mot 


vers, as the Thames, the Ouxe, the 


ry to the avoiding Ambignities., The 
Pg Rhine, &c, 


eeks have one z, y, 70, Tho' 


theſe Signs ſhou'd not be put beſore 
proper Names for the Reaſon gi- 
ven, yet the Greeks do ſometimes 


put the Article to the Proper Names 


of Men, a ; Ai , and the 
Italian do it Cuſtomarily, as A- 
reoſto, Il Tajj», PrAriftotele; which 


the French imitate in thoſe Words: 


or Names which are purely of Ita 
lian Original, but in noue elſe ; and 
we put them to the Names of Ri- 


+ 
— 


| Mark, or Spot. "WS, 3 
; 4 1 74 1 r 


In fine, the «A-tzcles or Signs, are 
not put to the Qualities or Adje- 
Fives, becauſe they muſt receive 
their determination , from other 
Nemes or Subſtantives.”'Or when 
we find them ſet bef5re Qualifies 
or Adje tives; as the Black, the 
White, &c. then are they ſet for 
Names, . or Subſtantzvely The 
White means as much as Whateneſs, 
or elſe the Suhſtantive is undéer- 
ſtood; as the Back is the black 

* 6 
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Moft Qualities by tmo Degrees do riſe, TY 


d. | Or fall as much in Number, Bulk, or Price; 
4 By adding io its end or, er, or eſt. 
5 , bib by ſome little Words is elſe expreſt; 
ith As wiſe, wiſer, wiſeſt, and moſt wiſe 

"ay But (very) oft the Place of (more) ſupplys. 


f- Qualities have yet another Difference from Names, for 
ner they admit by the Variation of their Endings, or by the Ad- 
an, dition of ſome little Words, Degrees of Compariſon. For, 
for ſignifying Manners or Qualities, they naturally muſt be of 
ſeveral on ry which encreaſe twice, by adding (er) to the 
an, (QUALITY it ſelf, and (eft). Fair is the Quality it ſelf, for 
en Example, its firft riſing or Degree is fairer; and the next, 
en, beyond which there's none, is 3 Theſe again are 
&- ſorm'd by little Words, without altering the Ending or Ter- 
ike mination of the Qualiiy; as, fair, — 9955 moſt or very fair. 
+, All Word therefore, whoſe Signification will admit En- 
5d creaſe, and conſequently in good Senſe will ſuffer. theſe 
but Words (more, moſt, or very) before em, are Qualities, that 
! 4 bare N Degrees of Compariſon, or of Encreaſe and De- 
creaſs. if .. * e 46mg, 
Tbbeſe three alone irregular are found, 1 
Sood, bad, and little, alter Name and Sound. 
Theſe three have an irregular manner of being compar'd, 
af- WW as good, better, beſt; bad, or ill; worſe (and worſer) worſt; 
nat Tinzle, leſs, (or leſſer) leaſt : To which add much, (or many) 
ike MW more, moſt. © . Ab | 
| But there are ſome Qualities, before which you cannot in 
oft |} 890d Senſe put more or moſt, as all, ſome, any, &c. for we 
cannot ſay wore all, moſt all, &c. Much, more, and moſh, 
when they are joyn'd to Names of the Singular Number, 
ſignifie Quantity; as, much, more, moſt Vine: But when the 
are Name joyn'd to them is of the Plural Number, they ſignifie 
je- Number, as, much, more, and moſt Company ; but much is 
ive chang'd into many when Numbers are ſignified. Thus the 
ner Quality ALL joyn'd with a Name of the Singular Number, 
ics relates to Quantity, as all the Wine; but with a Name of the 
the Plural Number, it ſignifies Number, as all the Children, 
for. WM Every is never put with a Name of the Plural Number, as 
every Mar, not every Men, Thus enough ſignifies Quantity, 
% whoſe Plural is now, which ſignifies Number; I baue Wine 


Cle, 


ek enough, I have Books enow. 


7 When the Qualzty NO has no Name after it, we ſay nonez | 
We as, Is there no Vine? There's none. | CHAP: |} 
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[1] We have thus far explain'd 


thoſe Words, which ſignifie the 
Objects of our Thoughts, to which 
indeed rhe Prepoſitions and Adverbs' 
Belong, tho? the Order of the Text 


has poſtpon'd em: We now come 


to conſider thoſe Words, which ſig- 
nify the Manner, as Verbs, or «Affir 
matzons, Conjunctiont, or joyning 
Words, and Inter ject ions. 
The knowledge of the Nature of 
the Verb, or Air mation, depends 
vn what has been ſaid at the beg in- 
ning of theſe Notes on Words, and 


that is, that the Judgment we make 


of Things (as when I ſay, the Earth 
der neceſſarily implys two 
Terms, one call'd the SUBJECT, 
Which is the Thing of which the 
Affirmation is made, as the Earth; 
and the other the ATTRIBUTE, 
which is what is affirm'd of the 
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of the Subject. Men axe therefore 
under an equal Neceſſity of invent- 
ing Words, that mark and denote 
the Affirmation, which is the prin- 
pal Manner of our Thoughts, as to 
invent theſe, which mark the Ob- 
je&s of *em, And this chird Con- 
nective Term, is what is generally 
call'd a Verb, but more intelligib) 


"Uſe is to (que the Affirmation 
that is, to {how that the Diſcourſe 
in which this Word is us'd, is the 
Diſcourſe of a Man, who not only 
conceives Things, but judges, and 


| afirms-ſomething of em; in Chi 
| 71 


an AFFIRMATION, ſince its chief 


the Verb, or Affirmation, is diſtin- 
uiſh'd from ſome Names and Qua- 
licies, Which ſignifie Affirmation 
likewiſe; as, aſfir mant, Air matio, 
becauſe they do not ſignĩſie, that the 
hing is become the Object of our 
houghts, by the Reflect ion of the 
ind, and therefore do not mark, 
hat he who uſes thoſe Words at- 
firms, bur only, that he barely con- 
ves an Affirmation, 
We have ſaid, that the chief uſe of 
be Verb, is to ſigniſie the Ar ma- 
ion, becauſe we ſhall ſee, that the 
erb is likewiſe made uſe of, to 
gu ie other Mortons of the Soul, as 
0 defire, to pray, to command, &c. 
but it is only by changing the In- 
lection, and the Mode. We ſhall 
t preſent only conſider the Verb in 
s chief Uſe and Signification, 
vhich is that which it has to the 
adicatzve, or firſt State, Mode, or 
nner. | 2 46 
According to this Senſe, it may 
de ſaid,thar the Verb or «Affirmation 
ught to have no other Uſe, but the 
nrking the Connection we make 
iu our Minds, between the Terms of 
Propoſition. Thus there is only 
he Verb eſſe, to be, (which is call'd 
verb Subſtantive) that remains in 
his ſimplicity : And further, we 
ay ſay, that even this Verb is pro- 
derly thus ample, only in the third 
Perſon of the Preſent Tenſe or Time, 
ſt, is, and on certain Occaſions: 
or as Men naturally incline to 
Inorten their Expreſſions, they have 
always joyn'd to the Affirmation, 
ther Significations in the fame 
Word, 1ſt, They have joyn'd that 
dome Attribute, by which means 
wo Words then make a Propoſi- 
ion; as when I fay, Petyus vivit, 
eter lives, becauſe the Word vivzt | 
or lives) ĩneludes bot the Afirma- 
ion, and Attribute of being alive, 
Ince it is the ſame thing to fay; 
Weter lives, and Peter is living ; 
hence ariſes the great diverſity of 
'erds, in every Language; where- 
if the general Significarion of the 


——_—_— 
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verb, without joyning any particu- 


need of more than one Verb in each 
Language, Which is that wWe call 
nn eee 
"2d!y, They have joyn'd the Sub- 
ject ot the Propoſition on certain 
Occaſions, ſo that TWO Words (nay, 
even One) may make an entire Pro- 
1 two Words, as ſum Homo, 
auſe ſum not only fignifies the 
Affirmation, but includes the Sig- 
nifcation of the Pronoun, or Per ſo-' 
aal Name, Ego, I; which is the 
Subject of the Propoſition, And in 
our Own Tongue To always expreſs 
it, IJ am a'Man, One Word may 
likewiſe expreſs an entire Propo- 
firion 3 as, vzvo, ſedeo, &c. For 
theſe Verbs include both the Afro. 
mation and the Attribute, as we 
have already faid ; and being in the 
firſt Perſon, they include the Subje& 
likewiſe, as, I am living, Tam fit- 
ting: And hence comes the diffe- 
rence of Perfons, which is generally 
in Verbs. E on they 
* z4/y, They have alſo join'd a Re- 
lation to the Time, with reſpect to 
the Thing affirm'd; ſo that one 
Word (as cenaſtz) ſignifies that 1 
affirm of him, to whom I ſpeak, the 
Action of ſupping, not for the pre- 
ſent time, bur the paſt, Thon haſt 
ſupp'd.” And from hence the Verbs 
derive their diverſity of Times, (or 
as the Vulgar has it, Tenſes) which | 
is * alſo generally common to all 
Verbs, or Words of Affirmation. 
The diverſity of theſe Significa- 
tions, join'd in the ſame Word, is 
what has hinder'd a great many 
otherwiſe, of a very good Capacity, 
from rightly underſtanding the Na- 
ture of the Verb, becauſe rhey have - 
not confider'd it according to what 
is eſſential to it, which is the Aﬀer-" 
mation, bur according to the vari- 
ous Relations accidental to it, as a2 
Verb, or Word of Affirmation. 
; Thus Ariſtoile confining himſelf 


to the third Signification, added to 


that which is effential to it, defines - 


Wrmation were only given to the 


Laa 36444 * 


% 


Nenne 


2 Verb, Vox ſigniſieans cum Tem- 
143 SIGH HY a2 gf WHEL Pore, 


"Al 
2 
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lar Attribute, there wou'd be no 
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e, a Word, that fignifies with 
e Others, as Zuxtorfius, addi 

to ĩt the ſecond, defines it, Vox flexz- 

is cum Tempore, & Perſona, a 


Mord that bas divers Infleftions 
- with Time and Perſon. 


Others have confin'd themſelves 


to the firſt Signification,added to the 


Eſſential, which is that of the At- 
tribute; and conſidering, that the 
Ateribute Men have join'd to the 
eAfirmatzen in the ſame Word, are 


commonly Actives and Faſſives, have 


thought the Eſſence of a Verb con- 
fiſts in fignzfying the Actions and 
Paſſions, And in fine, Fulzus Sca- 


liger thought that he had diſcover'd f 


2 great Myſtery in his Book of the 
Principles of the Latin Tcngue, by 
ſaying, that the diſtinction of 
Things into permanentes, & fluentes, 
ITbings permanent or laſting, or 
fixt, and paſſing, or that paſs away, 


was the true Original of the diſtin- 


Rion of Names, or Nouns and Verbs 
or Affirmations ; ſince Names are 
to ſignify the former, and Verbs the 
latter. But we may eaſily perceive 
that theſe Definitions are falſe, and 
do by no means explain the true 
Nature of the Verb. 


E | 
he manner of the Connection of 


the two firſt ſhow it ſufficiently, be- 
cauſe *tis not there expreſs'd, what 


the Verb fignifies, but only that 


with which it ſignifies, vx. Cum 
Tempore, cum Perſona ; the two 
latter are ſtill worſe, having the 
two great Vices of Definitions, 
which is to agree, aeque omni, ne- 
2 oli: For there are Verbs which 
ienity neither Actions nor Paſſions, 
nor what paſſes away, as exiſtit, 
quzeſcit, friget, alget, tepet, calet, 
albet, viret, elaret, &c. of which 
we may have occaſion to ſpeak elſe- 
where, | | 
There are Words which are not 
Verbs, that ſignify Actions and Paſ- 
fions, and even Things tranſient, ac- 
cording to Scaliger's Definition. 
For tis certain, that Participles 


| (or Qualities deriv'd from Verbs) 


ary trus Nouns, and yet thoſe of 


— 


Verbs active, ſignify Ad ions, nl 
theſe of Verbs e, Paſſions, u 
much as the Verbs themſelves from 
which they are form'd, and then 
is no Reaſon to pretend that fluen 
does not ſignify a Thing that paſſe, 
as well as fluit. To which may be 
added againſt the two firſt Defini 
tions of the Verb, that the Partich 
ples ſignify alſo with Time, there 
being 4 preſent, a paſt, and a future, 
eſpecially in the Latin and Greek, 
&c. And thoſe who (not Without 
Reaſon) believe that a Vocative 
Caſe is truly the ſecond Perſon, e- 
ſpecially when it has a different 
Termination from the Nominative, 
| will find, that on that fide there 
wou'd be but a difference of the 
more, or the leſs, between the Par- 
ticiple and the Verb. And thus the 
eſſential Reaſon, why a Participle 
is not a Verb, is, that ir does not 
ſignify the Air mation; whence it 
comes that to make a Propoſitzon, 
{| which is the Property of the Verb, 
the Participle muſt add a Verb, that 
is, reſtore that which was taken a- 
way, by turning the Verb into the' 
Participle. For how comes it that 
Petrus vivet, Peter lives, is a Pro- 
pofurzon ; and Petrus vevens, Peter 
living, is not fo, unleſs eff, is, be 
added, as Petrus eft vivens,Peter i 
living, but becauſe that Affirmati- 
on (which is in vivit) was taken 2. 
way by making the Participle vi- 
vens ? whence it appears, that the 
fn Vous, that is, or is not found 


in a Word, makes it vo be, or not 
to be a Verb, 3 
Upon Which we may obſerve en 
E. that the Infinitive Mode or 
rm, or Mood, which is very often 
a Noun or Name, (as when we fay 
in French, le Boire, le Manger) is 
different from Parriciples, the Par- 
ticiples being Noun Adjectives, o 
what we call Qualztzes : But the 
Infinitive Moods are Noun Subs 
ſtantives, or Names made by Ab- 
ſt raction of thoſe Adjetfeves ; in 
the ſame manner as of candidu, 
Candor is made, and of Whit, 


Whitc- 


Whiteneſs, Thus ruber,a Verb, ſig- 
nifies is red, including the Affirma- 
tion and the Attribute; rubens, the 
participle ſignifies only Red, with- 
out Affirmation, and Rwbere taken 
for a Noun, ſignifies —_— 
| It ſhou'd, therefore, be allow'd a 
conſtant Rule, that conſidering ſim- 
ply what is eſſential to a Verb, tho 


Þ 

re only true Definition is Vox fgnifi 
e can Afirmationem, a Word that 
„ ſgnefics an Affirmation, ſince we 
ur Mcan find no Word that marks an 
vw Affirmation, but what is a Verb; 
e- nor any Verb but what marks it (at 
a leaſt) in the Indicative, or firſt 
e, Mood: And there can no manner of 
doubt be made, that if a Word were 
he invented, as eff, wou'd be, which 
> {Wihould always mark the Affirma- 
the tion, without having any difference 
ple Wot Time or Perſon ; ſo that the di- 
pot Nrerſity of Perſon ſhou'd be mark'd 


only by Nouns or Names, and Pro- 
names or Perſonal Names, and the 
dwerſity of Times by Adverbs or 
added Words, (as in Englzſh) it 
wou'd however be a true Verb. As 


the' Win the Propoſitions, which the Phi- 
hat {Woſophers call eternally true, as God 
ro- Wis ive, Body is di vi ſible, the 
ter Whole is greater than its Parts; the 
be Word 6) implies only the ſimple 
7 # Wiignihcation, without any Relation 
atl- Wo Time, becauſe 'tis true to all 
0 4 WTimes,and without onr Minds ſtop- 
vi. ping at any diverſity of Perſons, 
the W Thus the Verb (according to what 
und is efſential to it) is a Word that fig- 
not Naiſies Affirmation, But if we 
wou'd join its principal Accidents, 
e en it may be thus defin'd, Vox ſigni fi- 
le Means Affurmationem, cum Deſigna- 
ted piene Perſonz, Numeri & Tempo- 
lay Wis, 4 Word which ſigni ſies Affirma- 
Jö Wion with tbe Dh, nation of the 
Far- Werſon, Number . Time, which 
$, 5 rees properly with the Verb Sub- 
* bntzve. But for the others, in 28 
* nuch as they differ by that Union, 
n en have made of the Affirmation 
1 "ch certain Attributes, they may 
bite, F us def 'd, Vox fgnificans Ak 
hitte | 
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We may likewiſe tranſiently ob- 


eſt marks our Affirmation, and the 


and attribute to Peter, 


all Judgments are not affirmative, 


\ Things do) relate more to the dead 


| tonnded on the Nature of Things; 


firmationem aliczjus Attributz, 
cum De ſgnatione Perſonæ, G&c, 4 | 
Word ſignifying the Affirmation of 
ſome Attribute, with the Deſgna- 
tion of Perſon, Number and Time: 


ſerve, that the Affirmation (as *tis 
conceiv'd) may be the Attribute of 
the Verb alſo, as in the Verb affir- 
mo, which Verb ſignifies rwo Af 
firmations, 6ne repards the Perſon 
e, and the other the Perſon ' 
poken of, whether it be of him- 
ſelf, or of another. For when we ſay, 
Petrus affirmat, it is the ſame as to 
ſay, Petrus eft affirmans, and then 


Judgment we make concerning Pe- 
ter and OT we Conceive, 


The Verb NEGO (on the contra- 
ry) contains by the ſame Reaſon an 
Affirmation and Negation. For it 
mult be farther obſerv'd, that tho“ 


and that there are ſome Negatives; 
nevertheleſs Verbs never ſignify any 
thing of themſelves but Athrmat'- 
ons; Negations are only mark*d by 
Particles, or little Words, as aon, 
ne, haud, 8c, or by Nouns that . | 
ply it, as Nullu, nemo, &c. which | 
being join'd to Verbs, change the 
Affirmation into a Negation, as, za 
Man is immortal, Alon Cor pus 
eft indi vi ſibile. Tho? much of theis 
Notes, which relate to the Know- 
ledge of the true Nature of a Verb, 
may ſeem to (and indeed in many 


Languages than the living, yet there 
is nothing advanc'd which will not 
be uſeful ro the Student of GRAM+ 
MAR, ſince by theie Obſervations 
he will enter into the very Eſſence 
of the Arr, aud ſce in What it 18 


and we are very certain, that great 
part of theſe Notes are equally ad- 
vantageous to our nn pas 
the Nature of our own Words, an- 
in what they are founded on the 
general Reaſon of all Languages. 


I [2] we 
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L2J An Affirmation (as the Word do's ſhow) 
Something affirms, and do's Number know, 


[3] And Time and Perſon ; whether it expreſs | 
Action, Being, Paſſion ; or their want confeſs, Pie 


An Affirmation is a Part of Speech (as the Word import) 
«Which aſhrms ſome Attribute, which the Deſignation d 
Time, Number and Perſon, expreſſing being, doing or ſup 
iFering, or the want of them, or the like. | 

Two Times the Engliſh Language only knows, 

The fir the preſent, next the paſſing ſhows z 

And they by diff 'rent Ending are made known 
By adding (d), or (ed) are moſtly ſhown ; 

The preſent Love, the paſſing lov d do's make, 
Or elſe ſome other Affirmations take 
Before it, which its different Times declare, 
And in the Rules of Affirmations ſhare. 


All Afirmations affirming in Time, this Time is expreſs 
either by different Endings, as Love, Iov'd, or loved; bun, 
Bur d, or burned; or by putting other Afirmations before 
them, which alſo expreſs the Manner of the Affirmation, 

ave, ſhall, will, might, wou'd, Hou'd, &c. as will be ſeen it 
_ the Sequel. „„ | 

In Engliſh we have but two Times diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Aifferent ending; the Preſent is the Affirmation it ſelf, as] 
Tove; the ſecond is the paſſing, as I lov'd : All other Time 
are expreſs'd by the *foreſaid Words. 


The Perfonal Names the Perſons do expreſs, 
As 1, thou, he, we, ye, and they confeſs. 
With theſe their various Endings too agree, 
As we by love, loveſt and loves may ſee. 


The Perſons of the Affirmations are always expreſs'd bh 
the Perſonal Names J, thou, he, in the Singular, and We, 9, 
or you, and they, in the Plural Number; the two firſt reach 

ing only themſelves, the third all other Names, becauſe a 
other NAMES are of the third Perſon. They alſo vary thei 
their Endings in the ſecond and third Perſon Singular; 4s | 
Jove, thou loueſt, be loves; we, ye and they love, in the preſen 
Time; and I loved, thou lovedſt, be loved, in the paſſing Tim: 
the S0ldzer fights,Gold prevails. I love, beſides the firſt Perſo1 
denotes the Time when ] love, that is, the preſent Time whel 
7 Iam ſpeaking but by _ (4), it ſignifies the Tine! 
ing, as 1 loved, loy'd, or did love, © | 
* [43 Th 


— 


* 


[2] We have in the e - 
Notes obſerv'd, that the diverſity of 
Perſons and Numbers in Afirma- 
tions or Verbs, proceeds from the 
joining in the ſame Word the Sub- 
ect of the Propofition, at leaſt on 
ertain Occaſions, to the (Afhrma- 
ion proper to the Verb, to ſhorten 


old in moſt Modern Tongues, at 
Jeaſt in none which want variety of 
erminations, to diſtinguiſh che 


Names) for when a Man ſpeaks of 
himſelf, the Subject of the Propoſi- 
tion is the Pronoun or Perſonal. 
Name, of the firſt Perſon Ego, I. 
and when he ſpeaks of him, to 


un of the ſecond Perſon Tu, thou, 
1 | 
Now that he may not always be 


oblig*d to uſe theſe Pronouns, it has 
been thought ſufficient to give to 
the Word which ſignifies the Af- 
firmation, a certain Termination 
which ſhows, that it is of himſelf a 
Man ſpeaks, and that is what is 
call'd the firſt Perſon of the Verb, as 
Video, I ſee, 

The ſame is done with Reſpect to 
him, to whom a Man addreſſes him- 
ſelf; and this is call'd the ſecond 
Perſon, vides, thou ſeefl, or you ſee. 
And as theſe Pronouns have their 
Plurals, that ſignify more than one, 
235 when a Man talking of himſelt 


— 


to whom he ſpeaks, by joining o- 


ders, as you, to two different Ter- 
ach mivations in the Latin, are join'd 
e the Plural, as vide mus, we ſee, 
heir vide tis, you ſee, : 

Bur becauſe often the Subject of 
as che Propoſition is neither a Man's 
eu elf, nor the Perſon ro whom he 
ej peaks, tis neceſſary not only to 
f ſo reſerve theſe rwo Terminations to 

"8 thoſe two Perſons, bur that a third 
chen be made, to be join'd to all other 
ine subjects of a Propoſition. And this 

is what is call'd the third Perſon, as 
Th | well in the Singular Number, as 


Plural; tho* che Word Perſon, 
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he Expreſſion, (tho* this will; not 


Perſons, which we do by Perſonal- 


whom he addreſſes himſelf, the Sub- 
ect of the Propoſition is the Pro- 


joins others, as , we; or of him, 


95 


which properly agrees only to ra- 
tional and intellectual Beings, and 


ſo is proper but te the two former, 


ſince the third is for all ether ſorts 
of Things, and not for Perſons only, . 


By that we ſee, that naturally what 


be the Theme of the Verb, as it is 


it is more natural, that the Verb 
ſhou' d ſi 


in ꝓarticular, and that after wards, 


Perſon, for a Subject. | 
for the firſt Perſon, ſhows that the 
Ancient Languages had a great deal 
of Reaſon not to join the Pronouns 


minations were originally invented 


ges, and ours eſpecially, always 


ſay, I ſee, thou ſeeft, or you ſee, we 


| ons to. expreſs the Perſons without 
them, | 


Singular and Plural, which are in 


have a Dual Number, which is 
proper only to two, but this is not 
ſo commonly made Uſe of, as the 
other twWo. | 
The Oriental Languages thought 
it proper to diſtinguiſh when the 
1 related to the one, or 
the other, and to the Maſculine, or 
Feminine; for this Reaſon the 
gave the ſame Perſon of the Ver 
two Terminations to expreſs the 
two Genders, Which indeed is 2 
great help in avoiding Equzvocals, 
[ 3 J. The Signification of the 
| Time, is another thing which we 
12 have 


we call the third Perſon ought to 
alſo in all the Oriental. Tongues, for 


gaity properly the Affirma- 
tion, without making any Subject 


it be determin'd by a new InfleCti- - 
on, to include the firſt or ſecond - 


This diverſity of Tetminations - 


Verbs as well as Nouns, the Greeks ' 


of the firſt and ſecond Perſon to the 
Verb, but very rarely (and on parti- 
cular Confiderations) contenting 
themſelves to ſay, Video, vides, vi- - 
de mus, videtis, becauſe theſe Ter- 


for this very Reaſon, vix. to avoid 
joining the Pronouns to the Verbs: 
Yer all the vulgar or living Langua- 
joyn them to their Verbs; for we 

ee, &c. the Reaſon of which may 


, Or rather plainly is, that our 
Verbs have no diſtin& Terminati- 


But beſides theſe two Numbers, 


88 


have faid to be join'd to the Affir- 
mation of the verb; for the Affir- 
mat ion is made according to diffe- 
rent Times, ſince we may affirm 2 
Thing is, was, or will be; whence 
other Inflections are given to Verbs, 
sgnify ing theſe ſeveral Times, which 
our Engliſh Grammarians have by 
a barbarous Word call'd Tenſes : 


enjes 2 | 
Bur there are but three ſimple Ten- 


fes, or Times, the Preſent, as amo 
1 love ; the Paſt, as amavz, I Have 
lov'd ; and the Future, as amabg, 
I wall (or ſhall) love. 

But becauſe in the Paſt one may 
mark, that the Thing is but juſt 
Faſt or done, or indefinitely that ir 
was done; it from this proceeds 
that in the greateſt part of the Vul- 


gar Languages there are two ſorts | 


of Preterits or Paſt Times, one thar 
marks the Thing to be preciſely 
done, and is therefore call'd Defi- 
nite ; as, I have written, I have 
ſaid; and the other that marks or 


denotes it done indeterminately, and 


therefore call'd Indefinite, or Aorã- 
us; as, I wrote, I went, Idin'd; 
which is properly only ſpoke of a 
Time, at leaſt of a Days diſtance 


from that. in which we ſpeak, But 
this holds truer in the French Lan- 


guage,than in any other, for in that 
Tl fay, Fecravis bier, I wrote 


Jeſterday, but not Pecrivis ce Ma- 


#in, nor Pecrivss cette Nuit, but 
Fay ecrit ce Matin, Fay ecrit cette 
Nuit, &c. 


The Future will alſo admit of the 


ſame Differences ; for we may have 
A mind to denote or mark a Thing 
that is ſuddenly to be, Thus the 


Greeks have their Paulo-poſt future, 


S 1enGy , which marks the 
Thing about to be done, as 014 


C*{4d#, I am about to do it: And 
we may alſo mark a Thing that is 
limply to happen, as, oje, 1 
will do it; amabo, I will love, 

This is what we may ſay of the 
Times, or Tenſes of Verbs, conſide- 
ring 'em {imply in their Nature, as 
Preſent, Paſt, and Future. But be- 


cauſe it has been thaug hr fir to mark | 
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the ſe Tenſes, with a relation to 
nother, by one Word, other Infle. 
ctions have been invented in the 
Verbs or Affirmations, which may 
be call'd the Compound Tenſes, or 
Times, | | 
The firſt is that, which marks 
the Paſt, in relation to the Preſent, 
and *ris calPd the Preterimperfe& 
Tenſe, or 5 becauſe it marks 
not the Thin and erly,- 
as done, dar TREE, = = 
ſent, with reſpect to a Thing which 
is already! 
when Tfay,Cum intravit cœnabam, 
I was at Supper when be enter'd, 
the Action ot Supping is paſt in re- 
ſpe& of the Time,of which I ſpeak, 
but I mark it as preſent in reſpe& 
of the Thing of which I. ſpeak, 
which is the Entrance of ſuch « 
one. | 
The ſecond Compound Time, or 
Tenſe, is that which doubly marks 
the paſt, and on that account is cals 
led the Preterpluperie& Tenſe, or 
the Time more than perfectly paſt; 


— 


cunaveram, I had ſupp'd ; by which 


_ 4 


I denote my Action of ſupping, not 


only as paſt in it ſelf, but alſo a 
pait in reſpe& to another Thing, 
which is alſo paſt ; as, I bad ſupp'd 
when he enter d; which ſhews my 
Supping was before his Entrance 
which however is alſo paſt. 

' The third Compound Time 1s 
that which denotes the Future with 
reſpe& to the Paſt, yzx, the Future 
Perfect; as Cenavero, I ſhall have 
ſupp'd; by which I mark my Acti- 
on of Supping as Future ir ſelf, and 
paſs'd in regard to another Thing 
to come, that is to follow, as when 
I ſhall have ſupp'd, he will enter ; 
which is te ſay, That my Supper 
(which is not yet come) will be paſt 
when his Entrance (which is allo 


not yet come) will be preſent, 


Thus a fourth Compound Time 
may be added, that is, that which 
marks the Future with relation to 
the Preſent, ro make as many Com- 
pound Futures as Compound Prete- 


rits, or Paſt Times, or Tenſes; and 
perhaps the ſecond Furure of the 
— Greeks 


7 


nevertheleſs paſt, Thu 
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N [4] The following Nine are of moſt general uſe, 


he various Meanings in the reſt produce; 
ay Do, will, and ſhall, muſt, ought, and may, 
bn Have, am, or be, this Doctrine will diſplay. 
1 For theſe Nece ity, or Pow'r, or Will, 


And Time, or Duty are expreſſing ſtill, | 


Of Affirmations, the following Nine are moſt generally 
gd, being plac'd before all other Affirmations, to ſignifie 
heir Time, Power, Vill, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, &c. Of theſe 
therefore it is neceſſary we firſt treat, Wo 


1 
m, Do does the Preſent Time with force expreſs, S 
'd, And did the Paſſing ſhews us with no leſs, 


aK, Do is, and denotes the preſent Time, which in the paſſing 
Time changes its ending into did: Both theſe are us'd to 
expreſs their ſeveral Times with the greater force, diſtincti- 
on, and fulneſs; as, Ido love, Ido not love, Thus did ex- 


or preſſes the paſſing Time emphatically, except when whilſt 
goes before it, for then *tis but imperfectly paſt, or paſſing. 
be Perſonal Endings of this Affirmation are, I do, thou doſt, 
t; be does, ſingular 3 we, ye, and they do, plural, EY 
ich When 4 ſignifies Action, as, I do ſuch @ thing, it admits 
not theſe other Afirmations before it, to denote its Time and 
Manner of doing. Will does the ſame when it ſignifies wil- 
2 ling, as, I will this to be done; tho' this is ſeldom found in 
my our preſent way of Writing. | | 
1 Will zs the preſent Time, and wou'd the paſt, 

BY | But before other Affirmations caſt, A rg 

ith The Time io come by both is ſtill expreſt. 3 
ure | | | e Will 
ave 

Qin 


Greeks marks this in its Origin, | guiſh the ſeveral Times or Tenſes 
whence ir cones that it almoſt al- | upon which We muſt obſerve, that 
"9 I ways preſerves the Figurative of the | the Oriental Tongues have only the 
Preſent ; nevertheleſs in the uſe of | Paſt and the Future, without any 
bY it has been confounded With the | of the other Differences of zmper- 
” former; and even the Latin makes | fe, e e &c. which 
gr iſe of the ſimple Future for that; | renders theſe Languages ſubject to 
a a8, Cum canavero intravis, Jou will | great and many Ambiguities, not to 
enter when I have ſupp'd ; by | be met with in others. But theſe 
ich WM "ich I mark my Supper as future Differences of the Times (in our 
in it ſelf, but as preſeat when you | Tongue eſpecially) are clearly de- 
enter, * | noted by the Auxiliary Verbs, and 
This is what has given Riſe to very few Alterations of the Termi- 
the ſeveral Inflections of Verbs or nations, as in Latin; as is ſhown 
ne I A ations, chat they may diſtin- in the Text. | 


SI [+] In 
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Will is the preſent Time, and wow'd the paſt, of this 
Affirmation 3 but they ſignifie the Time to come, when 
they are plac'd before other Affirmations, as, I will love, 
I wou'd love, Its Perſons are I will, thou wilt, he will ſing; 
we, ye, they will, Vill implys the Inclination of the Agent. 


| The ſame Rule holds of ſhall, and ſhou'd, we find, 
Since all the Time to come alone intend. 


Shall is the preſent Time, and ſhow'd the paſt ; but it ſigni- WM, 
ges the Time io come, when added to other Affir mations; as 
1 ſball love, I ſbou d love. Shall is ſometimes left out, as, | 
be write, for I be ſhall wriie; if be bave written, for if ke 
ſhall bave written, . 

In the firſt Perſon ſimply ſhall foretells : 

In will a Threat, or elſe a'Promiſe dwells, 
Shall in the ſecond and the third does threat 

Will imply then foretells the future Feat. 


We uſe not ſhall and will promiſcuouſly for one another, 
for ſhall in the firſt Perſon ſimply foretells, wil! implys 1 
Promiſe, or a Threat, In the ſecond and third Perſon ſþall 
promiſes, or threatens, and will only fimply foretells; thus, 
T ſhall burn, you will, or thou wilt burn, be will burn, we ſhall, 
ye will, they will burn; that is, I foretell this will be. 7 will, 
Jou ſhall, or thou ſhalt ;, be ſhall, we will, ye ſhall, they ſhall 
burn; that is, I promiſe, or engage, that ſuch a thing h 
be done, EE 1 . 

Wou'd and ſhou'd foretells what was to come, but with this 
difference, wou'd implys the Will and Propenſion of the A4. 
gent; ſhou'd, only the ſimple Futurity; as, I wou'd burn, I f 
ſhou'd burn; rather than turn, I wou'd burn; if the Fire wen the 
about me, I ſbou'd burn, ps 5 

Shou d ſeems likewiſe, in many places, to be the ſame 259, 
ought ; as, I have been oblig'd to Roger, and ſhon'd now re N bur. 
zurn the Obligation, The Perſons of theſe are, I ſhou'd, thy der 
Hou dſt, be ſhowd ; I wou'd, thou wow'dſt, be wou'd. 


rn ai. fes 
The Time to come moſt abſolutely note i tho, 


Both ſhall and will; but wou'd and ſhou'd do not, 
But with Condition Time to come expreſs; | 
Whith Difference they every-where confeſs. 1 


Shall and will denote abſolutely the Time to come; ſhow'dÞ Co: 
and wou do it conditionally, | 1 Mart 
. | y Boi 


\ 
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May does the Right, or Poſſibility; 

And can the Agents Pow'r to do, imply. 
May and can, with their paſt or paſſing Times migbt and 
r-d,imply a Power; but with this diſtinction, may and might 
Thing; can and cou d of the Power of the Agent; I can burn, 
cou d burn; I may burn, I might burn; that is, it is poſſible or 
Yamful for me to burn, Tbe Perſons are, I may, thou may ft, 
be ay; we, ye, and they may. I might, thou mightſt, or os 
might, be might ; we, ye, and they might. I can, thou canſt, bo 
can; we, ye, and they can. I cou'd, thou cou'dſt, he cou'd ;, we, 
e, and they cowd, May and can are.us'd with Relation both 
to the Time preſent, and to come; cou'd from can, and might, 
from may, have Relation to the Time paſt, and to come. 


Muſt the Neceſſity does ſtill denote, . 
And ſtill the Duty we expreſs by ought. 


Muſt implies Neceſſity, I muſt burn; ought implies Duty, as, 
Tought to burn, But theſe two Afﬀirmations have only the 
preſent Time, and their Perſons are only expreſs'd by the 
Perſonal Names, for it is now quite obſolete to fay, thou 


1 oughteſt ; for it now changes its Ending no more than muſt. 
15 Have (when with Qualities of ſuff ring plac':) 
all Denotes the Time that perfeRly is paſt; 
all And thus by had is moſt directly ſhown 
The Time, that more than perfectly is gone. 
his Shall, and will have, do ſtill the Time declare 
1 That will be paſt before ſome others are. 


„I Have (jcin'd to a Qualiiy that fignifies ſuffering) denotes 
re the Time perfectly paſt, that is, that which is now paſt. Had 
marks the Time that is more than perfectly paſt,or ſometime 
> 2s Wþa/?, that is, at the Time when it was ſpoken of; as, I have 
ye. burn'd, 1 had burn'd. Thus ſball have, and will have burn d, 
tb denote the Time which will be paſt before another Thing 
P ohich is to come, happens, or 7s. As, when I (hall have read 4 
Page, I will ſhut the Bock, The Perſons of theſe Afirmati- 
ons are, I have, thou haſt, he bas; we, ye, and they have. Thad, 
thou hadſt, ke had; we, ye, or you and they bad. e 


Whenever have, Poſſeſſion does denote, | 
Theſe Affirmations 7t admits, elſe not. Cm 


are ſaid of the Right, Poſſibility, and Liberty of doing a 


0¹⁰. 


Vay 


When have ſignifies Poſſeſſion, as I have a Horſe, I baue 4 
Cmmiſſion, and the like, it admits ſome of the nine Affr- 
mations we have heen treatinz of h. fre it, to expres its 


* 7 A 5 & ap 7 I-75, A 7 
anner, ee, lenor, c m, 
- 


"4 
— - + 
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Am, or be, ſtill in their Native Senſe 
Being import; but then they ſtill 415% 
The Affirmation to the en | 
(Vithout it loſt) that ſuft*ring does imply. 
Am, or be (for they are the ſame) naturally, or in them. 
ſelves ſignify being; but join'd to, or ſet before a Qualit lig- 
nifying ſuffering, reſtore the Afir mation of ſuffering, which as 
a Quality it loſt 3 as I am burn'd, he muſt be burn d. It has 
therefore a double Formation. | (EY 
| Singular, Plur. 
| Am, an, is, T are, 
In the r Vent Ti ; be, beſt, be, 5 be. 
| , © was, waſt, was | 
In rhe paſſing, or paſt Time 3 e We 2 c were. 
Tam burn d, thou art burn'd, he is burn'd, if I were burn d, J 
was burn d, I have been burn'd, I had been burn d, 1 ſhou'd be 
burn'd,] ſhowd have been burn d. Ks 
All other Engliſh Afirmations having no other differing 
Endings to fignify all the other different Times, which are 
in Nature, muft of neceſſity ſupply that Defe&, by making 
uſe of one or more of theſe nine r Words; for be- 
ſides the preſent and the paſſing Times, which the Engl:þþ di. 
ftinguiſhes by varying the Ending of the Affirmation, there I Cor 
is the future, or Time to come, the Time perfectly paſt, and nun 


the Time more than perfectly paſt; all which theſe little Af, Wrath 
firmations eaſily ſupply, CO WP 


Where'er theſe Affirmations do precede, bar 


The Endings of the following have no need = 
To change at all, but theſe muſt vary ſtill, = 5 
The Uſe of Perf'nal Endings 10 fulfil. " 


Whenever theſe foregoing Affirmations are plac'd before Wyhe 
any others, they not only change their own Perſonal Endings, ¶ ced 
but hinder the following Aftr mations from changing theirs, s N wit 
1 do love, thou doſt love, he does love, we, ye, and they do love; tot 
not I do love, tbou doſt loveſt, he does loves, &c. But the Per: Wm; 
ſonal Name is often left out when the Affirmation implies E/ N 


hortation or Command, as burn, for burn thou, or ye. ] 


We have ſhewn, that Afirmations form their paſſing Tim? I or 
by adding (4) to the preſent, or by changing (e) into (d) ot S0. 
(ed); as, I love, I lov'd or loved; I burn, I burn'd or burned; ¶ me 
but the (ed) is now almoſt u bolly left out, except in winged, W ber 
and a very few more; and therefore it is only on account 
of ſome 01d Books, that we mention it here, wh 

F 
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Theſe Perſonal Endings are not only omitted after the 
{ine Affirmations, but after zf, that, tho', altbo, whether, &c. 


But when the preſent ends in (d) or (t), 
The paſſing Time the ſame we always ſee. 


When the preſent Time ends in (d), or (i), the paſſing has 
the ſame ending; as, read, Jpread, caſt, hit, knit, and ſome 
dthers, which are diftingui 

o' they were doubtleſs of old readed, 2 caſted, bit- 
ted, knitted, &c. And if they were ſtill ſpelt with a double 
onſonant, it would be much better for the Diſtinction, 
tho' this Defect is fully ſupply'd by the fog r nine little 
Afirmations of Time, Wc, . = . 

Other Exceptions to this Rule we find, 
Which to the following 100% are moſt conſign'd. 
There are ſome Afirmations, which are irregular in this 
Matter, or are Exceptions to this Rule, but this Irregulari- 


< . 4 
* 


gliſh Words, and of one Syllable, or deriv'd from Words of 
one Syllable. „ 
x- The firſt Irregularity, and that which is the moſt general, 
li. (aroſe from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, by changing the 
re. {Conſonant (4) into (1), as often as by that means Pro- 
nd ¶ nunciation is made the more expeditious; and indeed ſeems 
\f Inther a Contraction, than an Irregularity; particularly af- 


ter e, ch, ſh, f, k, p, x; and after s, and th, when pronounc'd 


hard; and ſometimes after 1, m, n, r, when a ſhort Vowel 


goes before ; for theſe Letters more eaſily admit a (1) than 


a (d) after *em as, plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't, wal't, dwelt, ſmelt, 
inſtead of plac'd, ſnatch'd, fiſh'd, wak'd, dwel'd, ſmel'd. 
But (4) remains after the Conſonants 6, g, v, w, 7, 6, th, 


-» eedes 1, m, n, r, for they more eaſily unite and incorporate 
© With (4) than (i), becauſe of the like direction of the Breath 
to the Noſtrils; as you may find in the Notes to this Gram- 
mar on the formation of thoſe Letters, thus, 1:v'd, ſmild, 
1 d, believ' d, &c, from live, ſmile, raze, believe. * 
Except when the long Vowel is ſhortned before J, m, n,r; 
„or when (6) and (v) are chang'd into (p) or (f),and the ſofter 
"FF Sound of (s) paſſes into their harder, as, felt, delt, dremt, 
ment, left, bereft, &c, from to feel, deal, dream, mean, leave, 
bereaye, &. 19h 


But 


'd only by the Pronunciation, 


reaches only thoſe which are Native, and originally En- 


e vben they have a ſofter Sound, and when along Vowel pre- 
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But when (4) or (t) go before, and are join'd by (d) or 
(t), (in this contracted Form), they incorporate with the 
radical (4) or (i), into one Letter; that is, if (1) be the radi- 
cal Letter, they unite into (t), but if (d) be the radical Let. 
ter, then they incorporate into (4) or (t), according as this, 
or that Letter is the eafier to be pronounc'd, as read, led, 
ſpred, dread, ſhred, tread, bid, bid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſpel, 
ſtrid, ſtid, rid, &c. (which, doubtleſs, were Originally, read 'i 
bid'd, &c. as it were, read d, bid'd, &c.) from to read, Ieai, 
ſpread, ſhed, dread, ſpread, bid, hide, chide, feed, bleed, breet, 
ſped, n ride, &c. thus, caſt, burt, coſt, burſt, eat, 
eat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, writ, bit, bit, met, ſbot, &c. (tho 
perhaps theſe Words wou'd for the diſtinction of the paſſup 
Time, from the preſent, be better Spelt; eart, beatt, bit, 
hitt, &c, as it were eat't, bit't þit's,&c.) from theſe. WORD) 
do caſt, hurt, caſt, burſt, eat, beat, ſweat, ſit, quit, ſmite, writt, 
bite, bit, meet, ſhoot, &c. thus, lent, ſent, rent, girt, &c. for 
end d, ſend d, &c. from to lend, ſend, rend, gird, &c. 
I Tho! this Irregularity be ſometimes loft, and the regular 
Spelling obſerv'd, as plac'd, fiſh'd, &c. yet *tis but ſeldom Wu 
and in few Words. „ 3 
* There are not a few other irregular WORDS in the 
paſſing Time, but thoſe which are more particular and ſpe 
cial, may be reduc'd to their Claſſes; as. 


1. Won, ſpun, begun, ſwam, firack, ſung, flung, fun 
rung, wrung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, ſunk, ſhrunk, ſlunk, hung, 
come, run, found, bound, ground, wound; many of them are 
likewiſe ſpelt with (a), as began, ſang, rang, ſprang, drank, 
came, ran, and ſome others, tho* not ſo often; from to w, ker 
ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, ſtick, ſing, ſting, ſling, ring, wring, |" 
e, ſwang, drink, fink, ſhrink, flink, bang, come, run, fin," 
ind, grind, Wind, &c. „ 5 ra 
2. Fought, taught, raug ht, ſought, beſoug bt, caught, bought, i 
brought, thought, wrought ; from to fight, teach, reach, ſect, be. 
eech, catch, buy, bring, think, work ; yet ſome of theſe ſome· i: 
times keep their Regulatity z as reach'd, beſeech'd, catch i 
"ors, Kee: _ | bat 
3. Took, ſhook, forſook, woke, awoke, ſtood, broke, ſpole, i 
| bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, ſtrove, throve, drove} 
one, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, roſes choſe, trod, gos 
begot, forgot, rod; ſome likewiſe write thrive, riſe, 1 
writ, abid, rid, &c. others form them by (a), as brake, ſpale, ge 
Bare, ſhare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, and per: 
haps ſome others; but this Way is ſeldom, and very un po- 


lite; 
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ite; the preſent Times of theſe Words are, take, ſhake, for- 

E abe, wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, bear, ſbear, ſwear, tear, 
he 


Irrve, 


ates 


aſſing 
are, let, help, and male. 


the 
ſpe⸗ 
[4] In this Place we ſhall alſo 

19, dd what we have to ſay of the 
any, Woods or Forms of Verbs, or Af- 
are Nations. We have therefore al- 
*. eady ſaid, that Verbs are of that 

J 


ind of Words that figntfy the Man- 


ben, Wer and Form of our Thoughts, the 
. s . Sagas ou 
ing, ef of which is Affirmation : 


ld we have alſo obſerv*;=rhar- 
hey receive different Inflections, ac- 
ording as the Aff mation relates 


t o different Perſons and Times ; but 
be. Wien have found, that it was proper 
me · N invent other Inflections alſo, more 
cb, tic. &ly to explain what paſs'd in | 
ter Minds, For firſt they obſerv'd, 
| bat beſides ſimple Affirmations, as | 
poke, e Loves, be lov'd, &c. there were 


rout W'bers conditional and modify'd, as 
got Ibo“ he 1 70 bave lov'd, tho“ he 
. ow'd have Lov'd, & c. and the bet- 


er to diſt inguĩſh theſe Air matzons 
rem the others, they doubl'd the 


ions of the ſame Tenſes or | 


ar, weave, cleave, (to cling to), cleave (to ſplit), ſtrive, 

Hine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chuſe 
or chooſe) tread, beget, forge. | E . 
4. Give, bid, fit, having their paſſing Times, gave, bad, 


5. Draw, know, ſnow, grow, throw, blow, crow, fly, ſlay, 
ee, H, make their paſſing Times, drew, knew, ſnew (or rather 
__ 7 yp ks _— (or Sek 2 mew, (or rather 
row'd ; ) flew, flew, ſaw, lay, flee (or flye) fled; from go, went. 
heſe are all, or the moſt part at 1 the moſt conſe- 
zuence of all the irregular WORDS in the Engliſh Tongue, 


Men Affirmations are together join dl, 
To, ftill between them does its Station find. 


When two Words of Affirmation come together, before 
he latter the Sign (to) is always expreſs'd or underſtood; as 
love to read, I dare fig bi; in the latter, (to) is underftood, 
or it means, I dare to fight, as do, will, may, can; with their 
Times, did, wowd, ſhouw'd, might, cou'd, and mut, bid, 


CHAP. 
Times, making ſome ſerve for ſim- 
ple Afrrmations, as loves, lov'd ; 
and others tor thoſe Affirmation: 
which were modiſy'd ; as, might 
have lovw'd, wou'd have lov'd; tho? 
not conſtantly obſerving the Rules, 
they made uſe of ſimple Inflections 
to expreſs modify'd Affirmation, 
as, etſi vereor, tor etfi verear; and 
tis of theſe latter ſort of Inflections, 
that the GRAMMARIANS make 
their Mood call'd the Subjunctive : 
Moreover (beſides the Affirmation) 
the Action of our Will may be ta- 
ken for a Manner of our Thought, 


and Men had Occaſion to mark 


what they wou'd have underitood, 
as well as what they thought. 
Now we may will a Thing ſeveral 
Ways, of which three may be con- 
{:der'd as chief: 


1. We wor!d have Things that 
do no: depend on ourſelves, and then 
e we 


li 
j 


dhe different Inflections that ought 


GRAMMARIANS have call'd this 


we woll it only by a ſimple Wiſh, | 
which is explain'd in Latin by the 
article Vtznam,and in our Tongue 

dy would to God, Some Langua- 
ges (as the Greek) have invented 
particular Inflections for that ; 
which has given Occaſion to the 
GRAMMARIANS to call them the 


Optative Mood: And there's in 


rench, and in the Spaniſh, and J. 
talian, ſomething like ir, ſince 
there are Triple Tenſes; but in o- 
thers, the ſame Inflections ſerve for 
the Subjunfzive and Optæative; and 

for this Reaſon, one may very well 
retrench this Mood in the Latia 
Con juꝑ ations; for 'tis not only the 
different way of ſignify ing, which 
may be very much multi ply'd, but 


to make Moods, 
2, We will ſometimes after ano- 
ther manner, when we content our 
ſelves with granting a Thing, tho? 
abſolutely we would not do it; as 
when Terence ſays, Prefundat, per- 


dat, ee bim laviſh, let him 
Fuk, 


et him periſh, &c. Men might 
have invented an Inflect ion to mark 
this Movement, as well as they have 
invented one in Greek, to mark a 
fimple De ſire, but they have not 
done it, and make uſe of the Sub- 
junctive for it; and in French and 
Engliſh we add qu'e, let. Some 


the Potential Mood, Modus Poten- 

ti alis, or Modus Conceſſionis. 

3. The third ſort ot willing is, 
when what we will depends on a 
Perſon of whom we may obtain it, 

ſignitying to him the Defire we 

' have that he will do it. This is 
the Motion we have when we com- 
mand or pray. Tis to mark this 
Motion, that the Mood call'd Impe- 
rative was invented: It has no firſt 
Perſon, eſpecially in the Singular, 
becauſe one cannot properly com- 
mand ones ſelf ; nor the third in 
ſeveral Languages, becauſe we don't 

properly command any but thoſe 
to whom we Addreſs and Speak. 


| perative, 


we ſay, Le bozre, le manger, and 


the Future, it thence happens th 
the Imperative and Future are d. 
ten taken one for another, eſpecia|. 
ly in the Hebrew, as non occider, 
you ſhall not kill, for kill mt; 
Whence it comes to paſs that ſome 
GRAMMARIANS have plac'd thy 
Imperative among the Futures, 

Of all the Moods we have bea 
ſpeaking of, the Oriental Tongug 
have only this latter, which is he 
Imperative: And on the contrary, 
the Vulgar Tongues have no parti. 
cular Inflection for the Imperative, 
but our way of marking it in the 
French, is to take the ſecond Perſon 
plural, and even the firſt without 
the Pronouns that go before 'em: 
Thus Vous ame x, Jou love, is1 
ſimple Affirmation; aimex an Im. 
Nous ai mons, We love; 
azmons an Imperative: But when 
we command by theSingular,which 
is very rare, we do not take the ſe- 
cond Perſon, Tu aimes, but the fk, 
aime, | 

There's another Infle&ion of x 
Verb, that admits of neither Num- 
ber nor Perſon, Which is what we 
call Infinitive ; as eſſe, eſtre, to be; 
amare, aimer, to love. But it mult 
be obſerv'd that ſometimes the Inb- 
nit ive retains the Affirmation, u 
when I ſay, Seio malum eſſe fu- 
giendum, I know the Evil is to be 
avoided ; then often it loſes it, and 
becomes a Noun,eſpecially in Greet 
and the Vulgar Tongues ; as When 


alſo je vieux burre, volo bibere; 
for *ris as much as to ſay, Volo pu 
tum, or polzonem, 

This beivg ſuppos'd, *ris deman- 
ded what the I finitive is properly, 
when 'tis not a Noun, but retains 
its Affirmation; as in this Examy 
ple, Scio malum eſſe fugiendum. 
I know of no body that has taken fu 
Notice of What I am about ro Ob» Wh 
ſerve, which is, that we think the 
Infinit ive is among the other Mood 
of Verbs, what the Relative is as 
mong the Pronouns; for as the Re- 
lative has more in it than the other 


And becauſe the Command ot De fire | 


in this Mood has always regard to 


Pronouns, that it joyns the Propoſe 
| tion 


jon in which it is to another Pro- 
polition, fo I believe the Infinitive, 
beſides the Affirmation of the Verb, 
may joyn the Prepoſition in which 
it is to another; tor Sczo is as good 


25 a Propoſition of ir ſelf; and if 
ue you add malum eſt fugicndum, 
twou'd be two ſeveral Propoſitions; 
cen but putting eſſe inſtead ot eſt, you 
aß make the laſt Propoſition but a part 
ine WM of the firſt, And thence ic 1s that 


in French they almoſt always ren- 


of the Verb, Fe ſcay, que le mal eſt 
/; and then this que ſignifies on- 
ly this Union of one Propoſit ĩon to 
another; which Union is in Latin 
contain'd in the Infinitive, and in 


is % French alſo, tho' rarely, as when 
Im. we ſay, Il crow ſeavoi toutes 
we j eboſes. 5 

hen This way of joyning Propoſitions 
aich by an Infinitive, or by quod and 
e ſe· ¶ que, is chiefly in uſe when we make 
ürſt, one part of a Diſcourſe have a rela- 


tion to another; as it I would re- 


of port that the King ſaid to me, Fe 
um- {vous donneray une charge, I thall 
we not generally do it in theſe terms, 
be; be King ſaid ro me, I will give 
muſt ibee 4 Po, le Roy m'a dit, Fe vous 
Inf- N denncray une charge, by leaving 
„ 4 the two Propolitions ſeparate, one 
+ fu- bor me, the other for the King, but 
o be hall joyn 'em together by a Que le 
and Ae m'a dit, qu'il me donner une 
reck MWebarge ; and then it being only a 
yheo WE Propoſition, which is of my ſelf, 1 
and change the firſt, je donneiay, into 
eye; Wide third, zl 7 and * Pro- 
0 p0- roun vors ( ſignify ing the Nin 
! peaking ) 2 he bas Bo me, Tk 
man- Nutying my ſelf) who ſpeak. 
ly, WM This Union of the Propoſition is 
tains {40 made by ſi in French, and by 
cam- in Latin, in relating an Interro- 
dum. Native; as if any one may demand 
me, Pouvex vous faire cela, Can 
) Ob- udo that? I ſhouꝭ d in relating it 
- the , On mA demande ſi je gong 
ſood Nute cela, I was ask'd if I could 
is 3 hit: ſometimes without 
e Re- i Particle, by changing only the 
other erſon; as, He ask'd me, Who are 


u He ask'd me, who 1 was, 


| 


der the Infinĩtive by the Indicative: 


| 
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But we muſt obſerve, that the 
Hebrews, tho* they * in ano 
ther Language (as the Evangel iſts) 
make very little uſe of this Union 
of Propoſitions, but always relate 
Diſcourſes directly as they were 


made, fo that the 6 73 (quod) which 
they frequently us'd, did often ſerve 
for nothing, and did not joyn Pro- 
oſitions: An Example of which 5s 
in St. John, ch. 1. Miſerunt Judas 
ab Hieroſolymis Sacerdotes & ſeri- 
bas ad Joannem ut interrogarent 
cum, Tu quis es? Et confeſſus eſt 
& non negavit; & confeſſus eft quig 
(7) nn ſum ego Chriſtus, Ee 
znterrogaverunt eum, Quu ergo? 
Elias es tu? Et dixit, Nen ſum, 
Propheta es tu? Et reſpondit Nn. 
According to the common uſe of 
our Tongue, theſe Queſtions and 
Anſwers would have been related 
indirectly thus: They ſent to ak 
* who he was, and he confeſy4' 
e was not Chriſt. And they de- 
manded who he was then, if he was 
Elias; und be ſaid, No, If be 
was 4 Prophet, end be reply d, No, 
This Cuſtom is even met wich in 
prophane Authors, who ſeem to 
have borrow'd it alſo, from the He- 
brews : And thence it is that the 


071 had often among them only the 
Strength of a Pronoun, depriv'd of 
| its common Uſe of Connection even 
when Diſcourſe is reported not di- 
rely, | | 
We have already ſaid, that Men 
have, on an infinite number of 
Occaſions, join'd ſome particular 
Attribute with the Afhrmation, 
made ſo many Verbs different trom- 
Subſt anti ves, which are to be found 
in all Tongues, and that they may 
be call'd Adjective; to ſhew that 
the * I which is proper 
to each, is added to the Significatioa 
common to I Verbs, which is that 
of Affirmation. But tis a vulgar 
Error to believe that all theſe Verbs. 
lignify Action or Pan; for 
there's nothing a Verb cannot have 
for its Attrihute, if the Affirmation 


be ſoiu'd to the Attribute. Nay, we 


cCauſe inſtead of raking it to ſignif | 


nifies Sum ent, I am 4 Being, 4 


theſe Verbs into Active, Paſſive and 


on, by which the Puſfion is mark'd 3 
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ſee that the Verb Subſtantive Sum, 
I am, is frequently Adjective, be- 


the Affirmation ſimply, the mo 
eneral of all Attributes is join'd to 

it, Which is Being 3 as whea I ſay, 

I think therefore I am ; I am ſig- 


Thing; Exaſto, ſignifies alſo ſum 
exiſtens, I am, I exi 

However. that does not hinder, 
but that the common Diviſion of 


Neuter, may be retained. Thoſe 
Verbs are properly call'd Active, 
which 17 | iron Which is 
oppos'd Paſſion; as, To beat, tobe 
beaten; to love, to be belov'd : 
Whether thoſe cA#zons be deter- 
min'd #0 4 Subject, which is called 
real Action, as, To beat, to break, 
ro kill, &c. or only to an Object, 
which is called intentional Action; 
us, To love, to know, to ſee. 

W hence ir is that in ſeveral Lan- 
guages, Men make uſe of the ſame 
Word, by giving it ſeyeral Inflecti- 
ons, to ſignify both the one and the 
other, calling that a erb Active, 
which has an Infle&ion, by which 
the Aion is -mark'd, and a Verb 
Paſſive, that which has an Inflecti- 


Amo, amor; verbero, verberor. 
This was the Cuſtom in all the An- 
cient Languages, Latin, Greek, and 
Oriental; and moreover, theſe lat- 
ter gave three Actives to the ſame 
Verb, With each their Paſſive, and 
a Reciprocal between both the one 
and the other; as, fazmer would 
be, which ſignifies the Action of the 
Verb, on the Subject of that Verb. 
Bur the vulgar Tongues of Europe 

Have nd Pafive, and inſtead of that, 
they make-uſe of a Participle made 
of the Verb Active, which is taken 
in a, Paſſive Senſe, with the Verb 
Subſtantive; Fe ſuis, Tam; as, I 
am beloved, Fa uis ai me; Fe ſui⸗ 
battu, I am beaten, &c. Thus 
much for Verbs, Active and Paſſive. 
Neuterg, call'd by ſome GRA M- 
MARIAN S Ve, b. Int ran ſiti va, are 


the Atom, but a Quality; 28 
Abet. it is mhit eʒ 381 AL 
Ffiget, it is we} * T 4 Si- 
tuation; as, t, he fits ; ſtat, he 
ſtands; jacet, be lies. Or has ſome 
relation to Place; Adeſt, be is pre, 
ſent; abeſt, he is abſent. Or ſome 
other State or Attribute; as, Quie- 
eit, he is quiet; excellit, he excells; 
præeſt, he is Superiour; reg nat, ht 
#s King. | | 
The other Verbs Newter, fignif 
Actians, but ſuch as do nor paſs in 
a Subject different from him who 
Acts, or which do not telate to + 
nother Object; as, To dine, to ſup, 
to march, to ſpeak. 

Nevertheleis, t heſe latter forts of 
Verbs Neuter, ſometimes become 
Tranfitive, when a Subject is given 
them; as, cAmbulare viam, where 
the Way is taken for the Subject of 
the Achion; oft2n alſo in Gee k, ani 

ſometĩmes in Latis, a Subject is gi 
ven it, being a Noun form'd of the 
ſame Verb; as, Pugnare pugnam, 
ſer wie ſervitutem, vivere vitam. 
But we believe theſe later Ways 
of Speak ing were occaſion'd only to 
mark ſomething particular, that 
was not entirely. contain'd in the 
Verb, as when one wou'd ſay, Man 
leads a ſhameful Life, which is 
not imply'd in the Word vzvere ; it 
has been ſaid, vivere vitam beatam; 
as alſo Servire duram Servituten, 
Thus when we ſay, vzvere vitam, 
tis withour doubt a Pleon.ſm come 
from thoſe other Ways of Speaking, 
For this Reaſon (in all the new 
Languages) we avoid joining the 
Noun to the Verb, as a fault, and 
don't ſay, for Example: To fight « 
great fight, 

By this that Queſtion may be re- 
ſolv'd, whether every Verb not Paſ- 
five, govern always an Accufative, 
at leaſt underſtood : *Tis the Opi- 
nion of fome very able GRAMMA- 
RIANS, but tor our Parts we don't 
think it. For firit, The Verbs that 
ſignify no Action, but ſqme Condi- 
tion; as, quie ſeit, exiſtzt ; or ſome 
Quality; as, albet, calet, have vo 


o forts; the ond does not ſignify 


Accuſative they can govern; and 76 
r 4 


the reſt ir muſt be regarded, he- 
ther the Action they fagnity has a 
zubject or an Object, that may be 
different from that which Acts. For 
thet the Verb governs the Subject, 
where this Object has the Accuſa- 
tive. Fut when the Action ſigni- 
ſy'd by the Verb has neither Sub- 
ject nor Object different from that 
which acts, as, fo dine, to ſup; 
prandere, c e, &c. then there is 
not ſufficient Reaſon to ſay the 
govern the Accuſatĩve: Tho? thoſe 
GRAMMARIANS thought the Infi- 
nitive of the Verb ro be nnderſtood 
25 2 Noun form'd by the Verb, and 
by this Example, Curro, they will 
have it curro curſum, or curro cur- 
rere: However, this does not ap- 
boos to be Solid enough, for the Verb 
gnifies every Thing; the Infinitive 
hienifies raken as a Noun ; and ſur- 


cher, the Affirmation and Deſigna- 


tion of the Perſon and Tenſe, As 
the Adjective ceandzdus, white, ſig- 
nifies the Subſtantive drawn from 
the Adjective (td wit) candor, white- 
ne ſt, and alſo the Connotation of a 
Subje&, in which is that abſtract; 
where fore, there's as much Reafon 
to pretend, that when we ſay, Homo 
eandidus, candere muſt be under- 
ſtood, as to imagine that when we 
lay curris, currere is to be under- 
ſtood, | 


The Infinitive (which we have 
been explaining) is what properly 
ſhould be call'd a Verb Imperſonal, 


' fince it marks the Affirmation, 


which is the Property of the Verb, 
and marks ir indefinitely, without 
Number and. Perſon, which is pro- 
perly co be Imperſonal. 

Neverikleſs, the GRAMMA- 
KIAN'S generally give the Name 
of Imper ſonal to certain Detective 
Verbs, that have hardly any thing 
but the third Perſon. 

There are two ſorts of theſe 
Verbs, the one have the Form of 
Verbs Neuter, as Panitet, pudet, 
pizer, licet, Iubet, &c. the other 
are made of Verbs Paſſive, and re- 
tain the Form, as Statur, curritur, 
amatur, vi vitur, &c. Now theſe 


« 


is 
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Verbs have ſometimes more Per- 


ſons than the GRAMMARIANS 
think of, as may be ſeen in the Me-- 
thod. Latin Remarks on Verbs, 
Chap. 5. But what we may con- 
ſider here, and which few Perſons 
| have taken Notice of, is, that it 


ſeems they are call'd Imperſonal, 


" offly-roThe=rxrtrt" Perſon,” Twas 
not neceſſary to Expreſs the FaR, 
becauſe tis mark'd enough by the 
| Verb itſelf; and thus the Affirma- 
tion and Attribute have been com- 
| priz'd by the Subject in one Word, 
as Pudet me, that is pudor tener, or 
ef} teneas me; Panitet me, pana 
habet me; Libet mihi, libido eft 
mihi Where it mult be obſerv'd 
that rhe Verb eſt is not only ſimply 
the Subſtantive, but ſignities alſo 
Exiſtense, For tis as it *rwas ſaid; 


mihi. And thus in other Imperſo- 
nals reſolv'd by eft ; as licet mibi, 


for opus eft orare, &c. As to Paſ- 
five Imperſonals, Statur, curritur, 
vivztur, &c, they may alſo be re- 
ſolv'd by the Verb e, or fir, or exi- 
ſtit, and the Nouns Verbal taken of 


fit, or eit facta, or Exiſtit; curri- 
tur, curſus fit ; Concurritur, Cons 
cur ſus. fit : Vivitur, vita eft, or ras 
ther vita agitur, Si fic vivitur, fi 


ſere vivitur cum medice vivitur, 
Life is miſerable when *ris too 
much ſubjected to the Rules of Phy- 
fick, and then ri# becomes a Sub- 


I ſtantive, becauſe of the addition of 


mi ſere, which makes the Attribute 
of the Propoſition. BA 


dum ſervitw exhibetur libidins, 
when a Man makes himſelf a Slave 


may be concluded the Vulgar Lan- 


faut, it muſt, il eft permis, il me 


K 2 


— becauſe imply img in their Sig- 
mn | > Which agrees 


Libido exiſtit mihi, or eft exiſtens 


for lãcitum ef# mibi, Oportet orare, 


themſelves, as Statur, that is, Statio 


vita eſt tals, If Life is fuch, Mi. 


Dum ſervitur libidins, that is, 


to his Paſhons, By this methinks 


guages have not properly .Imperſo-. 
nals; as when we ſay in Freneh il 


plaiſt ; for zl is there properly a. 
Relative, which. always ſerves in- 
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ſtead of the Nominative of the Verb, 
which generally comes after in the 


Conſt ruction, as if we fay, il me 


plait defaire cela; that is to ſay, ił 
de faire, for the Action or the Mo- 
tion to do that pleaſes me, or eff 
mon plaifir tis my Pleaſure. How- 
ever, this il (which few People in 
eu; Opinion have rightly underſtood) 
is only a fort of Pronoun, for id that, 
hich ſerves inſtead of the Nomi- 
ative underſtood, or imply'd in the 


Senſe, and repreſents il, ſo that tis 


properly taken from the Article il, 
of the It. lian; inftead of which 
we ſay le; or from the Pronoun ille, 
ſrom whence we alſo take our Pro- 
un of the third Perſon il; il aime, 
s/ parle, il court, &c. . 
For the Paſſive Imperſonals, a- 
mat ur, curiitu/ expreſs'd iv French 
by on ai me, on court; tis certain 
theſe Ways of Speaking in our Mo- 
dern Languages, are ſtill leſs Im- 
rſonal, tho? Indeftnite ; this on, 
38 there for Man, Homme, and con- 
f tly ſerves inſtead of the No- 
minative to the Verb: All this re- 
lates particularly to the French, and 
we have leſs of the Imper ſonal than 
they, bur the ſame Rezſons will re- 
move ours, juſtly apply'd. And one 
may alſo obſerve, that the Verbs of 
the Effects of Nature, as, Pluzt, 
ningit, grendznat,may be explain'd 
by cheſe ſame, in both Tongues, 
As Pluzt is properly a Word, in 
; which for brevity ſake the Subject, 
the Affirmation, and Attribute are 
ö included, initead of Pluvia fit, or 
cCadit; and when we ſay it Rains, it 


4 


Grows, it Hails, &c. it is therefore 


the Nominative, that is to ſay, Rains, 
Snow, Hals, &c. included with 


their Verb Subſtantive eff or fruit; 
25 if we ſhould ſay, L pluie eft, le 
Neige ſe fait, for id quod dicitur 
pluviz eſt, id quod vocatur nix fit. 
This is better ſeen in the Way of 
Speaking, where the French join a 
Verb with their 2, as i] fait chaud, 
M eſt tard, il eft fix heures, il eil 


jour, & c. For 'tis the ſame as may 


de ſaid in Italian, il caldo fa, tho? 
in uſe we ſay ſimply fa caldz; 


* 


Aſtus, or Calor eſt, or fit, or exiſtit 
And il fait chaud, chat is to ſay, il 
chaud (il caldo) or le chazd | 
fait, to fay exiſtit, eſt. Thus we 
alſo ſay, il fe fait tard, for il ta. 
do, that is to ſay, i tame (le turd, 
or the Evenzng) ſe fatt. Or asiz 
ſaid in ſome Provinces, ien h 
tard, for il tarde, le tard Fen 
ve nir, that is, the Night approaches: 
As alſo il ef jour, that is il jour 
(or the Day) eſt, is. I eft fix heures 
that is, il tem ps fix beures eſl; The 
Time or part of the Day call'd ſu 
a-Clock, is. And thus in other the 


like Terms. 


Tho“ we have no Partici ples in 
Engliſh,but what by the beſt Judges 
are reduc'd to Qualit ys, yet to carry 
on this general Grammar, we here 
add ſomething on them: Parriciples 
are true Noun Adjectives, and 
*rwou'd not be proper to diſcourſe 
af 'em here, if they had not ſuch 2 
near Relation to Verbs, This Re- 
A conſiſts (as we have faid) in 

That they ſignity che ſame Thing u 


Frhich is taken away, and the De- 

nation of the three different Per- 
ſons;which follows matioũ· 
For which Reaſon (when tis re- 
ſtor'd to it) we do the ſame thing 
the Participle, as by the Verb; 
as amatus ſum, is the ſame thing u 


Amor; and ſum” amans, as amo, 


oh Verb, except the Affirmation, 


And this Way n Par- 
ticiple, is more uſual in Greek and 


Hebrew, than in Latin, tho' Cicero 
makes uſe of it ſometimes, 

Thus the Participle retains the 
Atti ibute of the Verb, and alſo the 
Deſignation of the Time or Tenſe, 
chere being Participles of the Pre- 

ſent, the Preterict, and the Future, 
eſpecially in Greek, Bur this is not 

always obſerv'd, tho“ ſome Parti- 

ciples joyn often all ſorts of Tenſes ; 
as for Example, the Paſſive Parti- 

ciple Amate, which in moſt 

GRAMMARIANS paſſes for the 

Preterit, is often of the Preſent and 
Future; as amatne ſum,amat us ero. 

And on the contrary, that of the 

Preſent ; as «M435 is often of Fs 
142 


faut que cela ſuit, that mutt gr 


Verbs Active, is to if the Acti- 
| on of Fae Baka DT nt 


Preterit, Apri ſuper ſe dimicant, 
indurantes Rs — coſt. a, 
Pin. That is to ſay, poflquam in- 
duravere, and the like, Nouv. Meth. 
Lu. Remarg. on Pafticiples. 

There are Active aud Paſſive Par- 
ticiples, the Act ive in Tati end in 
ans or ens, cu/ vans, docens ; the 
paſſive in , amat us, doct us; tho! 
there are ſome of theſe that are 
Active, to wit, thoſe of Verbs Depo- 
nent; as Locutus. Bur there are 
ſome alſo, that add this Paſſive Sig- 
nification, que cela doit eſtre,qu'zl 


ought to be, as are the Participles 
in du, amandia, that that ought to 
ve belov'd ; tho' ſometimes that 
later Signification is almoſt quite 
The Property of Participles of 


A 


that is to ſay, in the Courſe of the 
Action it ſelf; whereas Verbal 


Mr them g. ay: alſo, ſig- 
oify them rather in the Habit, than 
in the Act. Tfence it is that Par- 
ticiples have the ſame Regimen as 
the amans Deum. Whereas Ver- 
bal Nouns have the ſame Regimen 
as Nouns, amator Dez, And the 
Participle itſelf, has the ſame Reę i- 
men as Nouns, when it ſignifies ra- 
ther the Habit than the Act of the 
Verb, becauſe it chen has che Na- 
ture of 2 ſimple Noun Verbal, as 
emans Virtuts, | | 

We have ſeen; that by taking a- 
way the Affirmation from Verbs, 
Active and Paſhve Participles are 
made, which are Noun Adjectives, 
retaining the Regimen of the Verb, 
at leaſt in the Active. 


Bur there are in Latia two Noun | legendum ef legere, ic wou'd ap- 


dubſt ant ives form'd, one in dum, 
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never was an 1 


:, 


Tor 


more diverſiiy either of Gender or 
Number, in which it differs from 


ta, amat um. 

We know very well che GRAM» 
MARIAN s are puzzled a little to 
explain the Nature of the Gerund; 
and that ſome very able ones have 
thought *rwas an Adjective Paſſive, 
whole Subitantive was the Infini- 
tive of the Verb; ſo that they pre- 


Legends Libros, or Librorum (tor 
both the one and the other is us'd) 
is as if it were temp 
oy legere libros vel librorum. 


tempus legendi xy legere, which is 
the Adjective and Subſtantive, as if 
it was legend lectionis, & legere 


librorum for Libros. 
this Term is neceſſa 
For 1, As they 
that it 
which as ſuch may govern either 


tive, as the Ancients ſaid, curatio 


Noun Subitantive,as well as Zegere 


that's actribured to legere. 
a There is no Ground to ſay that 


without appearing abſurd : Now 


its Gerund ; and if one ſhou'd ſay 


} 


the Parti-iple in tus zu mtu, ma- 


There are two, Speeches, to. Wit, 


Libros, which is the Noun verbal 
that then governs the Caſe of the 
Verb, as well as a Subſtantive go- 
verns the Genitive, when we ſay ' 
| But conſider- 
ing every thing, we don't ſee that 


the Genitive, of even the Accuſa- 


hanc rem; Quid tibi banc tactio 
1 ef? 2 Plant, We ſay the ſame Thi 
of legendum, that tis a Verbal: 


a Word is underſtood when tis ne- 
ver expreſt, and cannot be expreſt 


tend for Example, that tempus eff | 


us el legend 


thy of legere, ; 
a Verbal Noun Subſtantive, - 


Af Re” 


and that conſequently it may do al 


nitive join'd to 


cal'd a Gerund, which has divers. | pear ey abſurd therefore, &. 


Cafes, dum, di, do; amandum, 4 
mandi, amando; but it has but one 
Gender, and one Number, in which 
it differs from the participle in da, 
amandis, amanda, amandum. 
Another in zm, call'd Supine, 
which bas alſo two Caſes, tum, tu; 


3. e Gerund legendum were 


an AdjeQive Paſſive, it wou'd not 
be different from the Participle le- 


gendus; for what Reaſon therefore 
did the Ancients, who underitood 
their Tongue, diſtinguiſh Gerunds 


from Participles? We believe there- 


amatum, amatu; but it has no 


| fore the Gerund is 2 Noun Subſtan- 


= | 
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tive, which is always Active, and II faut combattre ; and in Englift 
which differs from the Infinitive, | we ought to fight, + 

only conſider'g as a Noun ; becauſe But as Words do not always pre. 
it adds to the Signification of the | ſerve the Force for which they 
Action of the. Verb, another of the | were invented, this Gerund in dun 
Neceſſity or Duty; as it one wou'd | often loſes that Oportet, and pre. 
fay, the Action that is to be done, | ferves only the Action of the verb; 
which leems to be mark'd by the | Quis tal ia fando Jemperet 4 ly. 
Word Gerund, which is taken from | cr ymnis 2 That is to (ay, in fand 
gerere, to None. —_— -. _— | or in fari tali a. | 
that 1 eit, 1s the ſame As for the Swupzne, we agree with, 
Thing as pugnare oportet ; and the thoſe CRAMMERIANG that it i 
Engliſh and French, hich have not à Noun Subſtantive which is Paſ- 
this, render it by the Infini tive, and five; wherezs tue Cefund in aig 
a Word which ſignities ought to he. Opinion is always active. 


: * 


„ 


„ * —_— ——— ——— 1 Ew „ 


FFF; 5. 
Of PARTICLES, or Manners of Wor vs. 
y PARTICEES theſe ſeveral Things are done; 2 
Circumftance and 175455 of Words are ſhown, 1 
Ind iben to every. Part of Speech are flown; 
or elſe they do 1 of Words the State, 
And how each Word 30 other does relate: 


or Sentence, elſe to Sentence they unzte, 
And their Dependance on each other cite. 


C1 PARTICLES (that is little WORDS) or Manners of 

725 WORD S, Have theſe ſeverar Offfcës: 18, They 
expreſs or ſignify the Circumftance or Manner of rd; 
as, I love you dearly; explaining (When joĩn'd to an Aﬀirms 
ion) bow, when, where, or whether or no one is, does, or fuf- 
fers; as, he reads well; be dances ſcurvily; be fings now ; th 
Play is ated here; it is a doubt whether ke ſings or not. It 
ls join'd to a QUALITY 3 as he is very happy ; be it always 
fortunate ;, a Woman truly Joving, is ever diſappointed ; a Wiſe 
ſeldom ſcolding, is very rare, &c. *Fis ſometimes join'd to 
it felf ; as, I live very comfortably. They farther denote, or 
ſhew the State of Words, and their Reference or Relation 
* mn Freda ago td ml 


TY We have already obſerv'd, lations that 2 have to obe- 


1 that Caſes and Prepoſitigns, or Fore- another. In all Languages theſe 
| . plac'd Words, were invented for the | Relations are Ihe wn by Prepolt 
|». eme ve char is, to Chew the Re- | tions. 185 


— [2] Te 


— 


r 1 — | 18 — 


— 
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each other; as, Stephen goes over Higlgaie · bill; James wen: 
under Temple- bar; Mary went through the Hall; Suſan 
went to Weſtminſter, from St. James's Part; the Queen dwells 


to his Country-bouſe, an 


4:4 Ralph ſtay long bebind. 
C2] They ate therefore 


Manners, or Quali tie 
the ſecond denotes ſome Ci 


Words to Werds; 


other; 


By, with, for, through, 


8. 

Ii] The Defire Men have to ſhor- 

| ten Diſcourſe, gave Riſe Ad- 
— elt pa S 
„ are only to ſiguify in one 


Word, what cou'd not elſe be 
done without a Prepofitzon and a 


Noun ; as Saptenter for 2 
pientie, with {dom ; Bae it 


Dy, BY In hoc die, in this Day. 
And cis K che Ns len, at in 


the vulgar Languages the greateſt 
Part of the Adverbs are generally 
more Elegantly explain'd by the 
Nown and the Prepofitzon ; thus we 
rather ſay (we ſpeak generally, for | 
i holds not always) with Vi dom, 


ie with Prudence, with Pride, with Mo- 
| f \deratzon, than wiſely, prudently, 
deadly moderately; tho' in Latzn 
as I {it is generally more Elegant to uſe 
V fe the Adverbs. 
d to Thence it is that a Noun or 
or Name, is often taken for an Ad- 
7 verb; as Inſtar in Latin, primum, 
i to or primo, parti m: dc. Thus in French 
ach Deſſus, deſſous, de dans, which are 
indeed Noun t. Theſe two forts of | 
one- Particles, which we have juſt re- 
hee marked on, are concern'd in the Ob- 
ol i Jects of the Mind, not in the Actions 
or Judgment. RT 
The | The fecond fort, of Words, which 


. - — 


at St. James's; Henry lives in tbe Town, but Matthew with - 
out, ar out of it, Ke compels Sentence; as, Roger went. 

udy*d there the whole Seaſon ; Peter 
alſo accompany'd bim; nor was there any thing wanting; neither 


divided into three forts, or ra- 
ther rang*d under theſe three Heads; the. firft.ſhewi L 
Fords, by being added to them; 

ircumftances of A&ons, and joins 
ittle Members ofa Sentence to each 
the third joins. Sentence to Sentence, as greater 
Members of a Petr 75 HRT DT TIT Toning 
"Theſe from whe other Parts of Speech are known, 
Becauſe before ibem they do ill diſown 


Thoſe Names which we the Perſonal do call. 


from, of ; and all 


 fignify the Form of our Thoughts 
and not properly their Objects, are 
the Conjunt#ions or Joi ning · Nord, 
as er, non, vel, fi, ergo, &c. and, nor, 
or, if, therefore, becauſe if we con- 
ider well, and reflect juſtly, we 
hall find that theſe Particles fpnity 
nothing but the very Operation ot 
the Mind, which joyns or dis joyns 
Things which we deny, or which 
we conlider abſolutely op conditio- 
nally ; for Example, There is no 
Obje& in the World lies out of our 
Mind; which anſwers the Particle 
Non; but it is plain, that it denotes 
nothing but the Judgment which 
we make to ſhew, that one thing is 
not another. | 
Thus Ne, which in Latin is 2 
Particle of Interrogation,as «Azſne ? 
Do you ſay it? is not the Object of 
our Mind, but only marks the Mo- 
tion of our Soul, by which we deſire 
to know ſomething, Aud the ſame 
may be ſaid of all Words of Inter- 
rogation, as quis, que, quod, 
Interjections are Words that ſig- 

/nify nothing without us, but they 


ar ds, or rather. Sounds. hih _ 
are mor than Artificial, 


which expreſs the me sept 9 
Souls 305 Al woc 's me. 0 ＋ . 


ur 
W223 
C # 
. I 
1 
his 
— 14 
4 


R. 


g 
9 
| 
| 
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This Part of Speech is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Ref, 
becauſe in good Senſe they cannot admit theſe Words, of, 
10, for, O, with, by, from, through;, nor the Perſonal Names, |, 
2bou, he, we, ye, they ; for we cannot ſay, of fooliſbly, to fooliſh 
, from fooliſhly, &c. nor 1 fooliſhly, ibou foolzſhly,be fool:ſbly. 
This firſt, with Affirmation and 7ts Name, 
| Makes perfect Senſe, as Peter ſlowly came; 
And by its anſwering to the Queſtions How, 
(And in what manner) do they fteer the Plough ? 
You may know the firſt, by its making compleat Senſe 
with one Afirmazzon and its Name; as, A Philoſopher ſpeaks 
wiſelp; 4 i/e Man lives happily. And by anſwering 
the Queſtion How? or after mat Manner? This Part of Speech 
is ſometimes join'd to a Name or Quality to expreſs their 
Manner, as, oo mucb a N 3 egregiouſly impudent, 
But here indeed, and in moſt Caſes, a Word is expreſs'd or 
underftood, to which this alſo relates. | 


This ſort the Manner, Time, and Place imply, 
As by the following Scele you will deſery, 

This ſort relates either to the Manner, Place, or Time: 
The firſt expreſſes the Manner of being, doing, or ſuffering, 
Abſolutely, or Comparatively, ae 

| ; | : I. Abſolutely. | . 
© [1.0 Certainty; as, Verily, truely, undoubtedly. 


chance. . 
3. J Negation; as, Not, in no wiſe, 3 
| Fae ae Powers, or Habits ; as, Wiſely, liberal 
<Þ pot FTT 
5 7 i Senſible Impreſſions z. as, Brigbily, naſti hy, bitter), 
| 17 _ . e 

the 


Paihor.s o Soul; as, Merrily, joyfully; as, Ha! 
1 6 Y ha! te! wondringh, as, Lo! 0! ob! Scornfuly, 
15 as, Tuſb; lovingly, as, Ab! hatefully, as, Fob; 

59 ſorrowing ly, as, Alas! ab! wo's me! 


II. Comparatzvely. 
1. J Exceſs; as very, exteedingly, too much, more, maſt; 
as more hardly, moſt ſofily. | 
/2. J Defect; as almoſt, well nigh, little leſs, leaſt of al. 


By 


(4. Unlikelineſs, or Incquality 3 as orberwiſe, different. 


, far oiberwiſe. III. of 


OY ; Contingence; as, Happily, perhaps, by chance, per. 


Jo 16% or Equality; as jo, alike, as it were, a. - 


< 


9 
+ 
2 
: 
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"i, of its." 

t Preſence in a Place, anſwering to the Queftion 

| where 2 as, here, there, elſewbere, every where, 

1.Y no where, ſomewhere elſe, above, below, within, 

without; or to the Queſtion, with whom 

as, together, at once, apart, ſeverally. - 

2. 2 Motion from a Place 1 bence, thence. - 7 

(Motion towards a Place; as Whitherwards, bither- 

* ? wards, thitherwards, otberward, toward, upward, 
ſ 


Denote 


backward. 
| The Way to a Place; as Whitheraway, this, that, 
4. 3 or another way, Tho? theſe are ſcaree to be ak 
low'd Particles, or Manners of Words. 
45. 9 Term or End of Motion; as whither, bitber, 


thither, whitherto, bitberto. 


w. of Time, 


- 


Being in Time; as, when ? either the Preſent, 

| as now, to day; the Paſt, as already, yeſterday, 

2 before, long ſince, beretofore ; the Future, as to 

| mor rom, not yet, after, hereafter, henceforward, 

35 Duration and Continuance; how long: ⸗ long 
2 while, ſlowly, quickly, ſbortly, hitherto; 

Viciſſitude, or Repetition; bow often? often, 

3. ſometimes, ſeldom, dayly, yearly ; by turns, alter- 
L EC mately; once, twice, thrice, ien times, &c. 

Thoſe that are deriv'd from Qualities, which admit de- 
grees of Compariſon, do the ſame z as hardly, more hardly, 
moſt or very hardly. Kees Db 
The ſecond ſort that ſhew of Words the ſlate, 

And how each Word to Others does relate, | 
Wu in the following Catalogue you'll find, 
And bow its Uſe and Meaning is to each aſſign'd. 


OF} denotes Relations betwixt the Word that goes before, 
and the Word that follows it, whether that Word 

be Name, Quality, or Affirmation; as, the Son of 
Adam; but this properly belongs to Conſtruft:on, to 

which we refer you. > 6.4 | Fa 

It ſignifies concerning, or the Object, or Matter 

about which you ſpeak or write; as, a Treatiſe of 
Fzrtue, or on, or concerning Virtue, - Tho 


Denote 


— 
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The Matter; as, a Cup of Gold. 
The Means, (or weed to die of Hunger, 
7 2 AMONG; as, of five Horſes four wer 
2d. | 5 
THROUGH; *tzs of God's great Mercy: Bu 
this is a Vulgariſm, and ſearce worth Notice. 
FROM, Souib of Windſor, „ 
OFF] ſignifies Separation and Diftance, and has its Opps 
ſiite in ON, which implys Continuation; as, to ju 
off, to put on; He put off his Hat, he ſtood off 10 Sea 
It ſignifies Delay; He put me off from Day 10 Da, 
he is off and on with me, „ 
FROM } implys the Term from which, or Motion, and u 
oppos'd to TO; as, He went from HFackney to Lon 
don; from Head tv Foot, from firſt to laſt, from hen, 
from thence, &c. + wn Fe, r 
It ſignifies OFF; as, He took me from the Grouni, 
or from off the Ground. Out of Sincerity, I ſpeak i 
from my Heart. „ | 
TO (Unto, not much us'd) ſignifies Motion to, J go to Wind 
8 ſor; Relation, faithful 10 bis Soveraign, 
9 Day, 7. e. in this Day, to morrow. 
FOR] ſhe had a Thouſand Pounds to her Fortune. 
BEFORE] you promis'd me to my Face. 
e T, or concerning] Speak 10 the Head w 
reed on. bens | | : 
TOWARDS] 7 thank you for your Kindneſs to mt, 
_ TILL, or Until] The Meeting is put off 10 No 
vember. 1 EA AF 
In Compariſon OF) He is nothing to Hercules, 
5 or in compariſon of Hercules. 
MAY, can or will] 7 have nothing to comfort me; i. e. thit 
may, can, or will comfort me. "= 
TILL, or 83 is only ſpoke of Time; He play d til eight MN 
a. Cal. | 
Before] He wou'd not remove bi Quarters till (o 
until) his Contributions were paid. 
FOR] denotes the Purpoſe, End, or Uſe, Benefit or Da mage 
for, Cc. George got @ Houſe for Stephen; the Adur 
_ cate pleads ior hes Client. | b 
| Oppos'd to againſt.) William is for me, John 7 
_ againſt me, | . 
Fitneſs, Inconvenience ] as, This Hat is too lin 
for me. 1 


* 7 


* 


© Exchange, or trucking] 23, He bad Barley for bir 
In place, or inftead of] Harry did Duty for John. 
Diſtridution ] appointed one Room for every Com- 


Fa regard or conſideration of ] ae, Ze liv'd high 
enoug h for bis Eſtate, hoes 
In conſideration of ] James was rewarded for his 
— Moos pho Robin Fronganl ah 
ri He mas Captain of the Fort, for Tife. 
| Notwithftanding] For all his conceited Miſdom, 
be was a Fool. My een 
BY] The ſeveral Meanings of this Word is ſeen in this 
Sentence: He was ſlain by his Enemy, by (near, or 
beſide) a Spring of Water, but wounded firſt by bis 
own Fear, and then by bis Enemy's Sword. Ss 
In] By Dey, by Night. | | 
ITH] ſhews the Inftrument, or Means, and Concomi- 
tance; He was ſlain with a Sword; be abides with 
ine; be purg d with Jallop. | 
HROUGH ] implys the Caule, Means, or Medium, but 
chiefly the local Medium, tho? it ſignifies the Moral 
and Natural likewiſe ; as, The Beams of the Sun with 
zncredible Speed paſs from Heaven, through the Air to 
the Earth, endu'd witÞ Light, and Heat, by (with, 
through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants, 
which God bas prepar d for us, and given 10 us, for our 
Uſe, and bis Glory. 5 | 


AFTER] oppoſes before, relates to Time and Place, the 


Poſteriority of the former, and Inferiority of the 
later: After Chriſtmas comes Hilary Tem; the Sbe- 
riff is after the Mayor, * 
For] Ste pines after Melons. Je 

IN, INTO] denotes Time, Place, the Manner of being, 
thinking, doing; with the Motive, Cauſe, or 
Means of doing. John /zves in the Caſtle ; William 
goes into the Country; in Winter; in the City, 
Poſture Diſpoſition} To ſtand in à decent poſture 3 

be is in bis Cloak. Rr 855 
The Motive] He did it in Revenge, I 
Among] Harry has not Sobrieiy in all bis Meditas 
dons. 1 | See : 
Manner of Change ] Ze changes Water into M ine. 


AT] 
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AT] implys nearneſs to a Place, Time, Price; the Infſtry 
ment, Cauſe, Manner, Cc. At School, at Web. 
. minſter, at the beginning, at the bottom. 
Near, cloſe by] He watches at the end of theStren, 
For. ] He diſpos'd of his Tickets at à good Ra: 
IVhat do you ſell this at? 1 
With. ] He plays at Bowls, at Cards, at Dice. 
According to. ] At my Pleaſure. 
On, or Upon. ] Baniſter is good at the Flute; Pe. 
ter is a Markſ/man at Shooting. 
a Employment. ] To be at Study, at Supper, at Prayer, 
WARD} is always put after a Word; as, toward, home wart, 
| Heav'nward, and implys to. 


There are many more of this ſort, but we ſhall be content 
- with theſe, as well as Dr. Wallis, fince abundantly ſufficient 
for our End: For the reſt, we ſhall refer you to a Treatil: 
of our Engliſh Particles, which We ſhall publiſh as a Supple 
ment to the Study of the Engliſh Tongue; as Turſelinus, and 
others, ha ve done to that of the Latin. . 

By the third ſort of Particles is ſhown 

How Sentences Dependance may be known, | 

And io each other Sentences we join. 


The third ſort of theſe Particles, or Manners of Words, 
© Joyn Sentences together, and let us ſee by that the Relation 
of one Notion to another, and the Dependance of one Sen- 
tence on another; as, and, alſo, ſo as; nor, neither, but, un- 
Jeſs, nevertheleſs, however, ot ro 3 if, ſave, except, thi, 
eltho*, as, namely, 10 wit, why, wherefore, for, becauſe, that, 
therefore, whereas, ſince, likewiſe, thereupon, &c. 
hat elſe is neceſſary to be known in Grammar, concerr- 
ing theſe Particles, will be ſhewn in the following Part of 
our Diviſion of Grammar, under the Title of Sentences, 

Here we think it proper to add ſome Proprieties in Wri: 
ting, which make Words more beautiful, becauſe more di- 
ſtinèt, and expreſſive. All Proper Names (and indeed all 
Names) ought to be written Withthe-initta) Letter a Capital, 
The ſame muſt be done by any other Part of Speech, when 
there's a Force or Emphaſis laid on it: Otherwiſe Pualities, 
Affir mations, Particles, are always written with ſmall 
Letters. The firſt Word of every Epiſtle, Book, Chapter, 
_ Verſe, Cc. begins with a Capital; but ſome Sentences of 


Importance are expreſs d all in Capitals, as Inſcriptions, &c. I 


The End of the Third part. 
Part 


yers, 


tent 


tile 


ple. 
and 


D 


Part IV. 


» * 


* 


„ 


F 
Of SENT 
At leaſt, three Words a Sentence muſt contain, 


— 


ENCES. 


Which muſt ſome Sentiment or Thought explain, 


and a Name ſignifying the . 8 
rm 


Name of which ſomething is a 


which ſome Sentiment or Thought of the Mind is 


\ Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words, by 
expreſs'd: Nor can it be without one Affirmation; 


of that Affirmation, i. e. a 
d zas, a Lie is abominable. 


[1] The Conſtruction of this Sentence, is the regular 
Connection of the Words in the Form of Nature, which is 
generally more regarded by the Engliſb, and other Modern 


Languages, than by thoſe of the Ancients. 


. < 
o — 


[1] As we have done in our | 


Notes on 3 of Speech, or 
Words, ſo we Hall here add the ge- 
neral Notions of Grammar in the 
Syntrax, or Conſtruction of Words 
together in a Sentence, according to 
thoſe Principles of the Art, which 
we have drawn from Reaſon eſta- 
bliſh'd. | 2 

The Conſt ruction of Words, is 
generally diſtinguiſh'd into con- 
cord and Government ; the firſt, by 
which the Words vught to agree 
among themſelves, and the ſecond, 
when one cauſes any Alteration in 
the orher, | 

The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is 
the ſame in all Languages, becauſe 
tt is the natural Order, which is in 


tl. 


| the general Uſage, the better to di- 
Languages, which have  diſtin& 


ſtinguiſh our Diſcourſe, 
nus the diſtinctien of the two 
Numbers, Singular and Plural, is tac 


A 


Reaſon Why the Adjedtive is to a- 
gree with the Subſtantive in Num- 
| ber that is, that oge be put either 
in the Singular or Plural, as the e- 
ther is, Becauſe the Subſtantive 
is the Subject that is conſuſedly, tho“? 
directly mark'd by the Adjetizve, 
14 the Subſtamti ve marks many, 
there are man) Subjects of the 
Form, mark'd by the Adjettive, 
and by Conſequence it ought to be 
in the Plural Number, as Homanes 
detfi, learned Men But there be- 
ing no Termination in the Qu dit 
in Engliſb, to diſtiuguich the Num- 
ber, ic is only imply'd in Reaſon, 
the ſame Word ſigniſy ing the Singu- 
lar, as well as Plural Number. 
The diſt inction of the Maſculine 
and Feminine Gender, obliges the, 


Terminations, to have a Concors, 
dance or Agreement between the 
1. Name 
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Name and Quality, or Subſtanteve, 


and Adjective in Gender, as well 
28 Number, 


5 
The Verbs, or Mirmations for 
the ſame Reaſon are to agree with 


the Nouns and Pronouns,or Names, 
and Perſon, 


you meet with any Thing that may 
appear contrary to theſe Rules, it 
is by a Figure of Diſcourſe, that is, 
by having ſome Word underſtood, 
or by conſidering the Thoughts 
more than the Words themſelves,as 
-we ſhall ſee anon. 
The Conſt ruction of Government 
On the contrary, is entirely Arbi- 
trary, and ſor that very Reaſon, is 
different in all Languages. For one 
Language forms their Government 
or Regimen by Cafes ; others make 
uſe ot little Signs or Particles in 
their Place, Which yet do not mark 
all the Caſes, as in French and Spa- 
-=#ſh, they have only de and a, which 
mark the Gemztzve and Datzve 
«Caſes; rhe Italiuns add da, for the 
Ablative, the Engliſb have of, to, 
For, from, by, &c. yet none for the 
Accuſative, and the ſame ſometiines 
for two Caſes. Here you may look 
back to what has been ſaid on the 
- -Caſes, and forward to what may be 
added in the eAppendex of Prepo- 
fitioms,B to the hort Remark on 
them in their Places. 


Yet it will not be amiſs to ob- 


ſerve ſome general Maxims, which 
are of great Uſe in all Languages, 
The Fixſt, That there is no No- 
minative Caſe, or firſt State of the 
| Name in any Sentence, Which has 
not a Reference to ſome Verb or 
 <Affirmation,cither expreis'd or un- 
doerſtood ; becauſe we never talk 
meerly to mark the bare Objects of 
our Conception, but to expreſs our 
Sentiments of what we conceive, 
. which is the Office of the Herb or 
Affirmation to mark. | 
The Second, That chere is no 
Verb or Affirmation, which has not 
its Name or Nominative Caſe, ei- 


ther expreſs'd or undeiſt o, be- 


e No IInfinitive/ there is an 
and Perſonal Names in Number (not a N 


But it at any time, in Reading, 


cauſe it is the proper Office of thy 
Verb to affirni, and therefore i; 
muſt have ſoyierthing to affirm ci 
which is the Subject? or the Nomi. 
native of te Verb; tho* before 2 
Accuſative, 
minative Caſe) as Scy 
Petrum eſſe doctum, I know Pete 
to be Learned, But this of the Ac. 
cuſative relates only to thoſe Lan. 
es which have that Caſe, 
be Ihird, That there can be ng 

jective or Quality, which ha 
not a Reference to ſome Subſtaa. 
tive or Name, becauſe the Adje. 
ctive marks confus'dly the Subſtan. 
tive or Name, which is the Subjed 
of the Form that is diſtin 
mark'd by the Acje&ive or Quali- 
ty ; as Doctus, learn'd, muſt have 
regard to ſome Man who is Learned, 
The Fourth, That there never isa 
enztive Caſe, which is not go- 
vern'd by ſome other Name or 
| Noun,becauſe that Caſe continually 
marks that which is as the Poſlel- 
ſor, ſo that it mult be govern'd by 
the Thing poſſeſs'd. For this Rea- 
>; both in Latin and Greck, this 
Caſe is never govern'd properly b 
a Verb. Chis Rate 1s Ay — 
difficulty apply'd in che Vulgar 
Tongues, becauſe the Particle or 
Sign of, which prof is the Sign 
of the Genetzve Caſe, is ſometimes 
put for the Prepoſition of, and de 
French, for ex and de. 

he Fifth, That the Government 
of Verbs is oftentimes taken from 
divers ſorts of References, included 
in the Caſes according ro the Ca- 
priciouſneſs of Cuſtom or Uſage, 
| which yet does not change the Spe- 
citick Reference of each Caſe, but 
only ſhews, that Cuſtom has made 
| choice of this or that, according to 


Fancy. 
[ate in Latin we ſay, Juve 


aliquem, and Opirulars alicui, tot 
theſe are rwoVerbs ol Aid, becauſe 
it pleas'd the Latzns to regard the 
Government. ot the firſt Verb, as the 
Form, to which the Action paſſes; 
and that of the ſecond, as a Caſe of 
Attribution, to which the how 
0 
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A.Sentence is, or ſimple, or compound, | | 
Stell in the firſt, One AFFIRMATION's found, 
And of the Subject too, One NAME expreſi'd, 

Or underſtood, as is by all confeſs'd. 


Sentences are twofold, ſimple and compound; a ſimple Sens 
tence is, where there is-but one AFFIRMATION and one 
NAME of the Sub jelt of that Affirmation, either expyeſs'd-or. 


_- 


A compound Sentence i of two compos'd,. Gs 


Or more, by Particles together cles'd ; 


Or by conjuncti ve Qualities combin d, 
As in ib' Examples you may quickly find. 


A compound Sentence is made up of two, or more ſimple 
Sentences join'd to each other by ſome Tariicle or conjundt ive 
QUALITY ; as, Iride, and thou-walkeſt. This is the. Man, 
who did the Savage kill. 155 


Of the Conſtruction of NAMES. 


The NA ME, the Subjelt of the AFFIRMATION, 
Before it generally aſſumes its Station, = 


The Name, or Perſonal Name, of which the Affirmation af. . 
firms ſomething, is generally plac'd in Conſtru#:on before 
the Affirmation ; as, 1 am bappy, Suſan loves Roger. The- 
Parſon preaches, The Book is read. VV 


Except Command, or Queſtion be implyd 3 
Then to the Name Precedencc is dem lt. | 
Bnt if may, can, ſhall, will, ought, wou'd, and do, 


Before the principal Affir mation go, | 


= 


n does the Name between them take itt place. Q 
Elſe will ibe Style want all its proper Grace. Ex- 


of the Verb has a Reference. Sometimes theſe different Regi- 
Thus in French they ſay Servzr | mens of the Verbs cauſe an altera- 


un, and Servir a quelque | tion in the Senſe, in which the uſe 


wel 
ef one to ſerve for, or | of a Language muſt. be conſider d 
iv a | 


ſe. 


as for Example in Latin, Cavere 


Thus in Spaniſh the greateſt | alicui, to watch, or be careful of 
art of the Verbs Attive govern | the Preſervation of one; but cavere 
thdifferently a Dative, and an Ac- | Alzquem, is to be aware of him. 
cuſative Caſe, + 1 J But in this we muſt always have a 
Thus the ſame Verb may receive | particular regard to the Uſage of all 


ſeveral 
alicui, 


Governments; as Preftare | Languages. 


or _ ; and thus they | We have in the Text ſaid what 


for Example ſay, Eripere Morti a- | is neceſſary for the Knowledge of 


liquem, or Aliquem a Morte, aud 


the Figures of Speech, to which we 


the like. | refer you... e a 


. 
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Except when a Queſtion, Command, Permiſſion, or Conceſ. 


ſion be imply*d, for then the Name is put after the Affirms 


tion, or betwixt one of the nine Afﬀirmations; Do, may, can, 
will, ſhall, ought,&c. as, does Stephen write? will you depart} 
burn 17 bra thou ? Or doft thou burn ? &c. | 


If of tbe Nine, two do at once precede 

The principal Affirmation, take heed 

The Name between thoſe two obtain its Lot, : 
Cou'd I have gone? cou'd Cælia have forgot? 


But it the principal Affirmation have two of the nine be 


fore it, then the Name is ſet between them ; as, 


Cou'd Czlia have forgotten me, ſoon 
_ Might Roger have gone out of Town ? 
When the Command the ſecond Perſon takes 
' The Pers'nal Name then no appearance makes. 


When the Command, Permiſſion, Conceſſion, &C. is in the 


ſecond Perſon, the Perſonal Name, which uſvally goes before 


the Affirmation, is often omitted or underſtood ; as, burn, 
for burn thou ? or you, or ye. 

In other Perſons there is frequently a Circumlocution by 
the Affirmation let; as, let me burn; let bim burn; let them 
burn. Let bim ask as often as he will, be never ſhall obtain, 
Tet me do what I will, it is to no purpoſe. As for at V, or ai 
be, &c. never ſo often, &c. it is:Barbariſm, and never us'd by 
any good Author. 


When did, might, ſhou'd, wou'd, cou'd, and had £ wer?, 


If do imply; and alſo after there 
The Affirmation goes before the Name; 
By Way of Emphaſis it will do the ſame. 


When the paſſing, or paſt Times of do, may, can, will; 


Pall, have, am, ſupplies the place of, or implies if, the Name 


s ſet after the Afﬀirmation, and alſo there is us'd; as, had hr 


(for if he had) asd, he bad obtain'd, Had 7 (for if I had) 
beard this, J wou'd not have been ſo complaiſant, Were 1s 
Prince, I wou'd govern better, There fell a Thouſand Men on 
the ſpot. There is cold in the Ice (or cold is in the Ice), The 
fame is likewiie done by Way of Emphaſis 3 as, it was Mor- 
daunt, who conquer d. It was the Church, that fell. 
This happens ſometimes, when there are none of theſe 
enten as, ſaid 1; ſaid be; then follow'd Belvi 
era. 
| To, 


I 
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To, and an Affirmation oft we-know 
Will for the Name to th Affirmation go; 1 
And to a Sentence we the ſame allow. 


Inſtead of the Name that goes before the Affirmation, and 
of which the later affirms ſomething, ſometimes another 
Affirmation, with 10 before it, ſupplies its place, as having 
ſomething affirm'd of it; as, 0 Dance is wholſom ; to Play 
is delightful, To Conſider is uſeful. | 
A whole Sentence is the ſame ; as, That the Day is broke, 
is evident, ſince the Sun ſhines, In ſhort, whatever will an- 
ſwer to the Queſtions who? or what? will ſupply the Office 
of the Name to the Affirmation, : gr ee 

T be Pers'nal Name, or follows, or precedes, 

 Ev'nas the Name it ſelf purſues, or leads. 

The leading State of the Perſonal Name is ſet before, or 
aſter the Affirmation, according to the foregoing Rules of 
Names; as real, heareſt thou? & cc. 

That Affirmation, which its Ad extends 
Typ ſomething elſe, ſtill after it commands 

A Name, to which that Action does relate; 

As, Roger ſpurns me with his uſual Hate. 


As the Name, when it ſignifies the Subject of which ſome- 
thing is affirm'd by the Affirmation, goes before the Aſſirma- 
tion, (except before excepted) ſo a Name is always plac'd 
after the Affirmation, which ſignifies the Thing to which 
the Action of the Affirmation immediately relates; as, I read 
a Book; the re burns Robert. 

Thus the following State of the Perſonal Names generally 
are ſet after the Afir mation, and the Particles to, - ,, &c. 
tho” whom generally goes before the Affirmation ʒ as Martin 


is the Man whom 1 ſaw laft. 85 


Tpbeſe Names diſtinguiſh'd are by what and who ? 
And whom and what ? as the Examples ſhew. 


Theſe two Names are eaſily known, or diftinguiſh'd by 
asking the Queſtion who? or what? and whom? and what ? 
the firſt Name anſwers to the Queſtion who? or what ? as 
who reads? anſw. I; what burns? the Fire: on the contrary, 
what do I read? anſw. the Book; whom does the Fire burn? 

But when the Action don't at all relate 
T" another, but in the Subject terminats 1 
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No Name the Affirmation then requires 

J follow it, but in it ſelf expires, 
Al the Buſtle (ome GRAMMARTANS have made 
about Verbs Neuter, is diſpatch'd in theſe four Lines, thit is 
in this one Rule; that when the Action of the Afirmatin 
does not extend or relate to any other Perſon or Thing, but 
kerne in the Subject, there is no Name requir'd after 
It; as, I grieve, I rejoyce, I fit, Irun, Iſtand, &c. 


O the Conftruttion of Ar#IRMATIONS. 
Ignis very nearly relating to the former, ſeems to demand 


our next Conſideration, both indeed being interwoyen with 
each another. 5 9 | TS 


The Affirmation always muſt agree | 
In Number and Perſon with the Name you'll ſee, 


The Affirmation muft * with the Name of which it a+ 
firms ſomething in Number and Perſon: That is, if that be 

of the Singular, or Plural, this muſt be ſo too; if that be d 
- the firſt, ſecond, or third Perſon, this muſt be of the ſame, 

whether the Number or Perſon be expreſt by the Ending or 
Termination, vr by the nine Afirmations diſcours'd of under 
the Head of Affirmations; as, I write or do write, thou write 
or doſt write, be writes or does write; we, ye, and they write, ol 
do write: Not I writeſt, he write, &c. „ 


ben of two Names (tho' each be Singular) 
Mie ought affirm, the Affirmations are 
AMaſt juſtly in the Plural ſeen rappear. ES 


But when the Affirmation relates to, or affirms of two fort 
going Names, tho* they are both of the Singular Number, 
Muft be of the Plural; as, the King and Queen are happy, not 

K la me Allowance of a late Author of Grammar, That 
it may be alſo of the Singular in Engliſh, ſince he is forc'd to 
ſalve the Soleciſm, by underſtanding other Words to make 
up the Defect; as in this, Eis Juſtice and Goodneſs was great; 
that is, ſays he, His Juſtice was great, and bis Goodneſs wi 

reals, _ | 13 1 
YT An Affirmation may be (at your Eaſe) .. 
Or Singular, or Plural, as you pleaſe, ,* 
When to a NAME of Number 7t « join d, 
Tko* ſtili the NAME you Singular do find, 
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A Name of Number, or whoſ2 Meaning implys more than 
one, or many, tho? it be it ſelf of the Singular Number, the 
Affirmation may yet be in the Plural; as, the MOB is unruly, 
or the MOB are unruly; the Convocation are debating, or is 
debating, The Affirmation agreeing ſometimes with the 
Number of the Name, and ſometimes with the Signification. 


I ben two Aﬀirmations are together ſeen, A 
| Then muſt the Particle (to) be ſet between, , 
Except let, bid, dare, help, and all the Nine. 


When two Affirmations follow one-another, the Particle 10 
ought to be ſet between em, except do, will, ſhall, may, can, 
ma with their paſſing or paſt Times, did, ſhowd, wou'd, cou'd, might 
iu and ut. Add to theſe let, bid, dare, and help, and perhaps 
lome few others. „ Bos N * 


Ha ve, am, or be, with paſſrve Qual'ty join'd, 
Or with a Quality that Berng does intend, 


af All Suffering and Being does expreſs 
1 That the Britannic Language will confeſs. 
ed 


Have, am, or be, join'd to a Quality, expreſs all manner 


meg of Being, or Suffering, in our Tongue, which has no other 

"i way of doing it. They are ſet before Qualities of all ſorts, 

det and even Names, „ | | | 

ft There is no change of the Perſonal, or Numeral Termina- 

> tions, when the Affirmation ſignifies Command, or is prece- 
ded by zf, that, tho*, al tho, whe tber, and ſometimes by other 
Particles. 44 hh 

Of the Conſtruction of QUALITIES. 
44 The Qualities in Engliſh ry claim 
15 The Place immed ately before 1 eir Na me, 


Tho? in Nature we think of the Name before the Quality, 
hat! Vet in Englifh, Qualities are generally plag'd before the Names 
iro} *9 Which they belong, or of which they expreſs the Manner, 


abe Except an Affirmation come between; 
all. As zn the following Example s ſeen, 
2 


Unleſs when an Affirmation comes between the Quality 
and the Name; as, Fuſt art thou, 0! God! and rig biebus are 
thy Judg ments; or, GOD is juſt, and his Judg ments are 7 K- 
teous, Otherwiſe when it comes alone, without its Atten- 
dants, which it governs, it always goes immediately before 
Name; as, A good Man 7s rarely 10 be found, a * 
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man much more rarely. Good Men are valuable Jewels in 
Commonwealth, - good Women make good Wives. God 
Things are only ſo in Opinion. 


Poetic Diction with peculiar Grace | 
Allows the Name (or Proſe) the foremoſt place, 


The uality rarely in Proſe is ſet after the Name, but in 
Verſe *tis beautiful and harmonious z as, Hail Bard divine! 


But when there are more Qualities than one 
That come together, or together join; 
Or elſe one Quality with its govern'd Train; 
Then do they follow the preceding Name. 
But when there are more Qualities than one come toge 
ther, tho? collaterally join'd, or one Quality with its depend 
ing Words, it generally comes after the Name; as, a Mar 
both wiſe and valiant, a Man exceeding wiſe and valiant ; à 
Man skiIful in many things. But then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſ 
and valiant Man, an exceeding wiſe Man, a Skilful Man in 
anany things. 
A Name and all its Qualities unite, 
And form one Word, as all the Learned write 
But when theſe ſeveral Words in one conſpire, 
They then ſome other Quality require. 


A Name, with its Qualities, (or any governing Word, with 
its Attendants) is as one compounded Word; on which theſe 
join'd Names and Qualities aſſume another Reality as if they * 
were one Word, (and theſe being join'd, another; and ſo on- jp; 
ward) as, a Man, an old Man; a wiſe old Man, a very wiſe 
old Man, three wiſe old Men, Here to the NAME Man is 
prefix'd a, which is of the Quality kind; and then to the N ch. 
Quality old is added; and to that, an; then wiſe, very wiſe; ¶ ha 
and to all theſe aggregated or incorporated Words the Qua- ¶ cy 
lity a, or three, is prefix'd. 5 | 

Two ſorts of Qualities from Names do flow," 
And both before their Names directly go. 

There are two ſorts of Qualities (as we have obſerv'd un- 
der that ;tead) which are deriv'd immediately from Names, iſ y; 
and,go immediately before 'm, ſupplying the place of ab b 
moſt all the Manners of Words or Particles; the firſt we call I f 
Poſſeſſives: And this is form'd from almoſt all Names, Singu- n 
lar or Plural. By adding (s) or (if the Pronunciation re- 
quires it) (s) it implys the ſame as the Particle of; 25, 


Mans; 
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fan's Nature, the Nature of Man; Mens Nature, or the Nature 
Men; Virgil's Poems, &c. z EY 

The ſame is done when an aggregated Name occurs, (that 
5, a primary Name with its Attendants ;) for the formative 
5) of the Poſſeſſive is put after the whole aggregate; as, the 
King's Court, or the Court of the Xing; the King of Spain's 
burt, or the Court of the King of Spain: For the (s) is put 
aſter the whole aggregate (the. King of Spain) as after one 
lingle Name, | OT AN! 

A, or an, immediately we place l 

Before the NAME, a Man, an Hour, a Face. 
But if another QUALITY come in, 3 

*Tis moſtly plac'd the a and Name between. 

The Quality a, or an, is generally plac'd immediately be- 
fore the Name; as, a Man, an Arm, a Mountain: But if 
any other Quality comes with it, it muſt be plac'd generally 
between the @ and the Name; as, a good Man, a black Horſe. 
But a is ſometimes ſet between the other Quality and the 
Name, as, many a Man, never a Man. (A) is always before 
= viogular Number,” but (the) before both Singular and 

ural. | TE E 


be Conſtruction of PARTICLES; or, 
the Manners of WORPDsS. 


We have ſhewn under the Head of Particles, or Manners of 
Words, that beſides Names, Qualities, and Affirmations, there 
is another Part of Speech, which denotes the Reference and 
Relation of Names to Names, Names to Affirmations, and 
the Connections of Sentence to Sentence: For this Reaſon we 
have divided them into three ſorts; the Firſt ſhew the Cir- 
cumſtances or Manners of Words, which are join'd to every 
Part of Speech. TÞ | | 

Theſe after Affirmations we admit, 
But before Qualities we moſtly ſet. 

This firſt ſort are generally put after the Affirmation 
whoſe Manner it does expreſs; as, Cynthia danc'd admira- * 
bly; Peter ſpoke learnedly; Dorothy a#ed finely z Harry 
fought lately. But it is ſet before Qualities; as, Robert 
w very lucky; John zs extreamly rich, very rich. 


[#] Se 
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[I Secondly, All Names, Qualities, and Affirmations hare 
various States, Relations, and References to each other, 
which are moſtly expreſs'd by theſe Particles, of, to, for, 
from, 0 ! by, with, through, &c. Theſe are at leaſt of the moſt 
frequent Uſe, the reft we ſhall treat of in a Diſcourſe by it 
felf, as we have before obſerv'd under Particles: An Exam 
Ple will render the Uſe more plain; as, O! God ? the M.. 
morial of thy Love to the Sons of Men, from the Beginning df 
the World to this Day, is recorded with Thankfulneſs in th 
Hearts of the Righteous. All theſe Particles in this Sentence 
ſhew the Relation or Reference of Name to Name, and theit 
Connection, in that Manner, with each other. 

Between the Words whoſe Ref rence they expreſs, 
T TheſeParticles demand ibe certain Place. eh 


Theſe Particles, which denote the Dependance of 0 
thing on anather, or the Reference or Relation of one Word 


to another, muſt naturally be plac'd betwixt them whole 


% Theſe ſeveral States or Ne- | ferent Endings of the ſame Word; 


lations of Name to Name, are ex- 
reſs'd in Latin by varying the 


erminations, or Ending of the | (eſpecially in the Pronouns or Per 
Name, five ſeveral Ways, which, ; ſonal Names, as we have obſery'd) 
were call'd Caſes, a cadendo, Sq | and becauſe without that the Con- 


> ov» 


that there were threeſcdte various | nef&ion of Diſcourſe, which is calf 


Endings in the Latin, and double 


the number in Greek, all expreſs'd | derſtood ; tis in a you meaſure 


by theſe few Englz 
the firſt State of, or the Name it 
elf is call'd the Nominative Caſe. 
If things were always confider'd 
ſeparately from one- another, Names 
wou'd have only rhe rwo Changes 
of Number, and Gender to the 

QUALITIES. i: 
But ſince they are often conſider d 


with Regard to the Relation they 
have to one-another, the giving of 
divers Terminations or Endings ' to 


Names, which ate call'd Caſes, are 

made uſe of in ſome Languages, to 

exprels theſe Relations. | 
It muſt be conſeſs'd, that the 


Greek.and the Latin are (we think) 


almoſt the only Languages, in which 
the Names have what are properl 
call'd Caſes, that is, in which theſe 


Relations are expreſs'd by the dif- Verb or Affirmation, to be the 


ſh Particles ; | neceſſary for the right underſtand 


Relation 


but as there are ſome ſort of Virtual 
Caſes, or State in all Languages, 


Conſtruction, wou'd not be well un- 


ing of any Language whatſoever, to 
RR * pas A by the Caſe, 
or States of the Names; which we 
ſhall NI endeavour to Explain 
with all the Perſpicuity we are 
ble, keeping to the old Names d 
them, and applying them to the new. 


of the firſt State, or Nomina - 
Hake. tive Caſe. 


The ſimple Poſition of the Nam!, 
is call'd the Nominatipe, which 
indeed is not properly a Caſe, (ibo 
ic be a State) but che Matter from 
which the Caſes are form'd, by the 
various Changes of che firſt Termi- 
nation, or Ending of the Name. It 
chief Uſe is to be ſet before the 

Sub- 
jet 


«& of the Propofirion in Diſcourſe ; 
Dominus regit me, the Lord rns 


ne, or my Prayer. 
Of the Vocative. 


When we name the Perſon to 
vom we ſpeak, or any other 
bing ro which we apply our 
ſelves, as if it were a Perſon, the 
Name does by chat acquire a new 
Relation, which is ſometimes 
nark'd by a Termination, different 
from that of the Nomznatzve, and 
hich is call'd Pocatzve, from Vo- 
care, to call; and thus from Domi- 
a in the Nomznatzve, they make 
Domi ne in the Vocative ; of Anto- 
i, Antoni. But as that was not 
ery neceſſary, ſince the Nomiaa- 
ive might be us'd in the place of 
the Vocatzve, it has happen'd, . 11, 
hat this different Termination of 
the Nomenatzve, is not us'd in the 
Plural Number. 2dZy, That even 


0(e 
100 


us'd in the ſecond Declenſion of the 
Latin Tongue. 3dly, That in the 
Greek (where it is more common) 
the Nomznatzve is often us'd for 
the Vocarzve, as may be ſeen in the 


lun BWGreek Verſion of the Pſalms : From 
and. Wwhence St. Paul in his Epiſtle to 
„w che Hebrews, cites theſe Words oo 
aſe), Nerove the Divinity of CHRIST, 
Obs vey vor en, 0 Ses; where tis 
re 1. lain, that 3, Os ds is a Nomina- 
2s of dive for a Vocat ive, ſince the Senſe 
new. is not, God is thy Throne, but thy 
Throne, O God &c. athly, In 
4. me, Nominatives are ſometimes 
Pin'd to Vocatives ; as Domi ue, 
Dew me us Nate mee vzres, mea 
amt, gn Potentia ſol us F 
hich All theſe Difficulties in this and 
(tho other Caſes, in the Latin and Greek 
trom We zvoided by the Signs expreſs'd 
y che ich Eaſe, without itudy ing the 
rmi-Arious Terminations of fo many 
„ Its Thouſands ot Names; which are 
» the WI bkilted upon, only for the Informa- 
Sub- don of the Student in the general 
jet Notion of the Grammar of the An- 


ne; Deus exaudit me, God hears | 


in the Singular Number, it is only 


— 


8 


— 


— 


_—_— 


— 


Termination in 
Norns, which is call'd the Geni- 


ſometimes 
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cient Tongues, and the Analogy of 
Ours to them. 


of the Genitive Caſe, 


This Caſe is ſo call'd from Genus, 
Kindred or Family, becauſe tis 
us'd to expreſs berg of Blood 
between Fer tons; beſides, it im- 
ports great Variety of other Rela- 
tions between Things, as well as 
perſons. For the Retarion of one 


- 
- 


, — 


Thing to another, in any manner 


whatever, has occaſion'd in the Lan- 
guages that have Caſes, a new 
the Names or 


tive (as we have ſaid) ro expreſs 
that general Re lation, which is after 


diverſity'd inte ſeveral Species, ſuch 


as the Relations are of the whole to 
irs Parts, as Caput Hominis; of 
Parts to the whole, as Homo craſh 
capitis; of the Subje# to the Ac- 
cident or Attribate, as Color Roſe, 
Mi ſe icordia Dez; ot the Accident 
to the Siebje ct, as Puer opti mæ In- 
dolis; of the Effi ent Cauſe to the 
Effeft, as Opus Dei, Of atio (icerd- 


nis; of the Effet# to the Cauſe, as 


creator Mund; of the final Cauſe 
to the Effef, as Potio Sapor is; of 
the Matter to the Compound, as 
Vas cAnri ; of the Object to the Acts 
ot the Soul, as cogitatio Belli, con- 
tempt us Mortis; of the Poſſeſſour 
to the Things poſſeſs'd, as Pecus 
Melibai, Divitia Craffi, of the 
Proper Name to the Common, or 
the Individual to the Species, as 
Oppidum Londiai. | 
And as amongſt all theſe Rela- 
tions there is ſome Oppoſite, which 
occaſions Equivocal 
Terms, (tor in theſe Words, Vulnu 
Achilles, the Genitive Achilles 
may ſiguiſy either the Relation of 
the Subject, and then 'tis taken 
paſſively for the Wound that A- 
chilles has receiv'd ; or the Rela- 
tion of the Cauſe, and then *ris taken 
actively for the Wound which A- 
chilles gave; fo. in that PaTage of 
St. Paul, certus ſum qui a neq; 


Mors neque Vita, &c. poterit nos 
| | ſe- 


i 
| 


which is that of the Thing 
Beuefit or Damage of which other 
Things have a Relation. This in 
- the Languages Which have Caſes 


— 


ſeparare a Charitate Doi 2a Chriſto 
Jeſu, Domino Noſtro, &c. The 
Genitive Dez, has been underſtood 
two different Ways by Imerpre- 
ters; thoſe who have aſcrib'd to it 
the Relation of the Object, belie- 
ving, that in this Paſſage was meant 
the Love which the Ele& bear to 
God, in Fe ſus chriſt; whilſt O- 
thers (who have aſcrib'd to it the 
Relation of the Subject) do under- 
ſtand by the Paſſage atorefaid, the 
Love ot God to the Elect in Feſus 
chriſi. 1 
Tho the Hebrew Names are not 
declin'd by Caſes, the Relation ex- 
preſs'd by the Genztzve, does not- 
ſtanding cauſe a * in the 
Names, tho' quite different from 
that of the Greek and Latin, for in 
theſe Languages the change is in the 
Word governed, but in the Hebrew, 
in the Word governing. | 
In the Vulgar Tongues they make 
uſe of a Sign ro expreſs the Rela- 
tions of this-Caſe, as of in Engliſh, 
de in French, &c. as Deus, God, of 
God; Dieu, de Dieu. 

What we have ſaid (that the 
Genitive was made uſe of) to de- 


' note the Relation between the Pro- 


per Name and the Common, or 
which is the ſame Thing, between 
the Individual and the Species, is 


much more common in the Vulgar 


Tongues. For in Latin, the Com- 


mon and the Proper Name, are fre- 


quently put in the ſame Cuſe, by 


Appoſition, as *ris call'd, as Vrbs 


Roma, Hluvius Thameſis, Mons 


Parnaſſus, but we ordinarily ſay, * 
2 


the City of Rome, the Hill of Par- 


naſſus; but we ſay the River 


Thames, as well as of Thames. 
Of the Dative Caſe, 


There /is yet another Relation, 
to the 


is calld the Dati ve Caſe, which 1s 
alſo us'd ſo many other Ways, that 
cis hardly poſhble ro mention the 
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1 And hence it is that in the Lavgue- 


tive in the ſecond, 


Particulars : Commodare Socratiy 
Lend to Socrates ; Vtilis Rei pull 
ce, uſeful to the Com monwe ali 
Pernzczoſus Ecele ſia, perniciou 
the church; Promittere Amico, 
promi ſe a Friend, or to a Friend 
Viſum eſt Platoni, it ſeemed ga 
to Plato; Afﬀeents Regi, related t 
the King, &c. 
In Engliſh we expreſs this Cz 
or that which 1s equivalent to j 
by the Sign to, or for, which uſu; 
ly do or may come before it, thy 
the ſame Signs are likewiſe us'dn 
what is the Accuſative and the 
Ablative in the Latin. 


Of the Accu ſati ve. I 


The Verbs or Affirmations thit 
expreſs Actions which paſs fro T! 
the Agent, as to beat, to break, ſſl . 

heat, to love, to hate, have Subſed 
that receive theſe Things or Objedò 
Which they regard: For if I ber 
1 muſt beat Something; and ſo d 
the reſt, So that it is plain, that 
theſe Verbs or Affirmations req uin 
| after 'em a Name, to be the Subjedſ pg 
or Object of the ction they expres 


bee I ti 
whic! 
alone 
0 be 
icles 
the fi! 
ficient 
dat 1 
they 
Recor 
vhicl 
ord. 
rh ic 
Prep 
tion c 
i con 
and E 
* (d, 
Vin d. 
Velſel 
whic! 
Ons a 
Form 
Nomz 


es which have Caſes the Name 
| have a Termination they call 4e 
| cuſative; as amo Deum, I bv 
God; Cæſar vicit Pompeium, G. 
ſar vanquiſh'd Pompey, 
There is nothing in Evgliſh 1 
| diſtinguiſh this Caſe from the No 
minative, or rather to diſt inguill 
this State of the Name from tit 
firſt; but as we almoſt ever plac 
the Words in their natural ordeh, 
they are eaſily diſcover'd, becale 
the Nominative (or frſt ſtate } 
generally before, and the Accus: 
tive atter the Verb or Affirmation: 
as The Ring 


„— 


nz toves the gucen; and 
the Queen loves the King: Tix 
King is the Nominarive in the fir 
place, and the Accuſative in the ſe- 
cond 3 and the Queen the Accufi- 
tive in the firit, and the Nome 


1 


tive in the following Lift, 

OF has ibis peculiar 

As N the Relation 
bows it, and that which 


jetermining the g 
mich it depends. 
een enen 


The Tail of the Lion. 
2, Of the Subjeck to tbe Ac- 
cident. 3 5 © 


TheSplendor of theSun, 


5 24 a p 
: 
$: > #4 = 4 8 * $4 44. 


of the Ablative Caſe; 


Befides the five Caſes already 
ment ion'd, the Latzns have a ſixth, 
which was not invented to expreſs 

alone any particular Relation, but | 
o be join'd with ſome of the Par- 
ices ,” call'd Prepoſitions * For 
ie firſt five Caſes, not being fuk 


tat Things have to one-another, 
ney have in all Languages had 
Recourſe to another 
Which is that of contriving little 
ords to be put before Names, 


Prepoſitions, And ſo as the Rela- 
uon of a Thing, in Which another 
Ws contain'd, is expreſs'd in Latin 
ud Englzſh by. (ia), it is in French 
(dans), as Nuum-in Dolio, le 
Vie dans le Mud, the Wine in the 
Feſel. © But in the, Languages 
which have Caſes, theſe Prepoſit i- 
ons are not join'd with the firſt 
Form of the Name, which is the 
omi native, but with ſome of the 
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| des before it, an the 
ng Name to the Wege „as, ibe Song d Adam, ſo in all 
tie following Inftances, and all others that may be thou 
it is obſervable, that of has the Property of limiting and 
general Signification of the Word on 


ficient to expreſs all the Relations 
Invention, 


which for that Reaſon. are call'd 


4 
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elation and Dependance it is to expreſs; as we may ob- 


1 


nene een 
n „ 1 1 " ? TY LO F 
whe 5% {43> 4; + ; 
Eminence. 
— 3 wy 
BY 
& 


tween the Name that" fol- 
5 | 450i the follow- 


; * 
6 Xx 


: | \ Fi 21 ot Nn * 14 
e , 
» The Whole to the' Part. 


A Man of z thick: Skull 
« The Accitlent io the Subject. 
A Boy of a good Under- 
1 ſtanding. N. . 
22 8 10 71 3. Of 
there are ſome join'd with the Ace 
cu ſative, as Amar .erga Deum, love 
towards God; they yer have in- 
vented another Caſe, call'd the Ab- 
lative, ro be pbin'd with feveral 


is inſeparable in Senſe; whereas an 


its Prepofutzons,. as when it is after 
a Verb Active or an ffn e. 
That Caſe in Propriety of Speech 
is wanting in the, Plural Number, 


Termination, from that bf the Ha- 
tive: But becauſe. it. Wou'd too 
much confound the Analogy, to ſay 
that the Prepoſit ion govern'd an 
Ablative in the Singalar, and 2 
Dative in the Plural, it has been 

| judg'd. fitter to ſuppoſe an Ablative 
in the Plural Number, tho?! always 
the lame with the Dative. } 
And for the ſame Reaſon it is, 
that they have given an Abl. iti ve 
to the Greek Names, which are al- 
ways like the Datzve, for preſer- 


theſe two Languages, which are 


of aher Caſes : And tho” in Lia, 


* 


- 9,» 2 _ 
. 
= 5 k 
# ; ; 
4 — 


— 


ocher Pfepofit ion, from which ie 
ive is oſten ſeparated from 


ſince it never has there à different 


ving the greater Analogy between 


commonly learn'd by one-guother. 


2 N 
— 
2 


1 

4 

% 

þ 
if 
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Of tht Efficient io the Rffell. T [Th Effect 10 the enk, 
N The Temple of Solomon. "FRA Ts 0 407 6 
4. Of the End to the, Means.“ World. | Qs 

T oy! Wig of the.4- .: / The deer 10 je End. Ws 

eit. ...-- R he Death of the Crok, 
1 Mate rialto Mater iate. | 17 li M 4's Material. 5 


A Cup of SHYer.. nl he Stones of the Temple o 
- 6. Of the object to the At. e Ab tothe Object. 


The Love of God. Ibe Delight ofthe Epe ey 
7 7. Offices Polatical. 7 5 Relations economical. Mito 
heKing of Lie. 8 be Maſter of theHouſW: 
8. Of the Poſſe or to Poſſeſſion. Poſeſſion 10 tbe Poſſeſſor. * 
The Flock. of Ma libeus. The 1:8: pt of the 
9. Of Time to abe Event., Þ Flock. 
The Time of War, the | Ebent 10 N E 
Hour of Supper. The Luxury of the Age IR 
10. of the Contents 10 LY | | The Silence of theNightf + 
Continent. E Continent 10 the Contents, 
The Fiſh of the Sea. ( A handful of Flower, 


Two Names without a Word between, 
Of betwixt both moſt frequently it ſeen. 


When two Names come together, of generally. goes be. 
Fo. the later as may he ſeen in all the foregoing Examples 
But when this of ſignifies Poſſeſſion, then it may be left out. 
and s, or es put at the end of the firſt Name, by which i 
becomes a Pualiiy; as we have ſufficiently e Already 
D war] F Roger, or Roger's Houſe, | * 


Exteht they to tbe ſame Thing do rela! te, 
For iben tbe middle of is out of date. 


Bi Pot Names that relate to the ſame Things have no Px 
ticle between them; as the River Thames, Chriſtopher Colum 
bus, London Cityy tho we likewiſe ay,the Rewer v7 Thames 
the EG of London, &c. 


Between Superlatives and following Names 
OF (by Grammatic Right) a Station claims. * | 


All Superlatiyes may ha ve the Particle of. before the ſch ''y 
Jowing Name; as the greateſt of Villains, kbe moſt Wije. \ 


F ee the Beſt of Princes, r — 
-Qualitiesthat do Partition /i gi, Th fo * 
5 Affection, Vice, or Virtue do 0 © 10 


Et - Any Deſire or Paſſion of the Mind, 
: Follow? d* Hof we e find, Wi. 


* En lſt Grammar, wich. Notes. 123: 
„ - Suchas want Knowledge, Ignorance declare, 
3 | Forgetfulneſs, or Mem' ry in this Rule are. 0 


Qualities that ſignify Partition, generally have o der * 
em; as one of the French Priſoners; none of theſe, the third 
of Family, &c. and thoſe 155 ſigniff ee, Paſſion 8 
i Deſire of the Mind; any. Knowledge, Ignorance, Me- 
ory, Forgetfulneſs, Vice, Virtue, or any ſuch Diſpoſition: - 
Athe Soul, have of between them and the Word to which 
t. relate; as Coveteous of Gold, fearful of EN. anxious 
of Glory, void of Grace, empty of Senſe, . conſcious of Guilt, 
rant of all things, forget tful of his Friends, mindful of big 
dren, guilty of Bribes, weary of the Journey, free of the 
poration, needy of Money, &c. we ſay allo, forſaken of all = 
; worthy of Happineſs, born of Mal Race, naked of Friends, 
priv'd of Eſtate, robb*d:of Money. Thus after ſome Ak- 
IRMATIONS, as, to repent of . to ren talk, 579 75 
of Happfneſs, Kc. 


Where Benefit or Hurt comes from be Na 15 | 
| TO, r direct you whither*tis aim d, do's Aal 


O or FOR import the Thing or Perſon 20 or for whom © 
ay Convenience orInconvenienceis meant by the NAME, 
WALITY, or AFFIRMATION; as, a Frieni to the 
uſes, good for the Stomach, yielding to bi Betters, © Hence 
all Words that ſignify the uſe, Retakion, likeneſs,” doing, or 
ging of one Thing to another, muſt have 10 or for after it. 
| jr to is ſometimes left.out, as give me, like me, 2ell me, 
ar me; where 10 is underſtood much better _— cxyreſe'. | f 


In Invocations we prefix. an 0! 77 
O! God, our Frailty thou doſt ſurely know.” | 19 


oY 1018 5 
en we call on God, the King, or any one elſe, in 2 fo. 
lemn manner, we. put O] before the Name of him we: 7 
wh to; as0?7 King, remember that thou art a Man 455. 


Wben jou tbe Inſtrument or Manner how, 1 0 of 
Buy which, wherewith expreſs, allow An ny Ae 
Theſe Particles to be alwa V 

1 By, with, and through, end from and % tn,” 


0 Wen 15e Inſtrumęnt e Medium by which, 
ere anner how a. 1 meg is done, you make 
uſe of by, with, f from, through, in and the like; a8, dhe Beams 
of the Sun with incredib ile Jpeks 1 Hau 1, through, 
the irs to the Zarii, endu Pint, > Lt 66 Heat by (with, 

through) 


yy a 


I. 
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through) which it comforts us, and quickens the Plants mhid 
God has provided for us, and given to us for our Uſe, and hi 
Glory. He ws ſtain with bis Sword. He abides with me, 

By is us'd for the Efficient Cauſe, (as well Principal as In- 
ſtrumental and Moral) and alſo ſignifies gear 10, &c. as, l 
was ſlain by his Enemy, by (befide or near) à Spring of Water, 
but wounded firſt by his own Fear, then by his Enemies Sword. 

In ſignifies, as it were, Preſence in a Place, and is ug{ 
when, we wou'd either expreſs Reſt; as, Mary lives in the 
Cellar, in the City, in the Winter, in a ſtrange Poſture, in an il 
Rate of Health, in Battle Array; in att to ſtrike, in bis, Cloak 
in Fauour, in War, rich in Land or Money, in Fear, in Doubt, 
in good Part; he is in Eſteem, he did it in Revenge, in Hoe, 
„/ in) ns roma og lian a 
IM _ are the ſeveral Senſes in which the Particle IN 
e e 0m ot; THERE > 

The third fort of Particles which connect Sentence to Sem 

zence, we have only this Remark; _ LE rvA 
| That the y between thoſe Sentences take ſite, - - 
ich by the joining VYertur they unites; | 


I bey are plac!d between the two Propoſitions, or Sen- 
tences which they unite ;; as for their Names, ſee Particles 
the third ſort. Tis true; we might here give, or might 
there have given you ſeveral. Denominations of them; as 
Copalatzve, Disjunctiue, Comparative, and the like, as ſome 
others have done, and fo given a ſeveral Head or Term to 
every other Particle of this Kind, but we ſeeing no Ad- 
vantage accrue from ſuch a multiplying of Terms, but the Ice 
Burthen very much encreas d to the Learner, haye thought Ife 
fit to leave out all that unneceſſary Jargon. * 
- What more may be faid® of Particles, and their 'various 2 
Meanings and Uſe, ſhall be found in ourforecited Treatiſe for 
of fam, 3G) FFC f 
We ſhall not conclude. this ſhort Diſcourſe of Conſtruction, E 
without adding a few Words of a Period, and of Figurative 1 
Conſtruction; tho* we are of Opinion, that the firſt is more 15 
proper to fall under the conſideration YT. toric, and that i 
the Uſe of the later is in Engliſh the Effect of Cuftom, not I, 
Art: Yet ſince we find others have thought fit to deliver 5 
Rules relating to both, we'ſhall not omit them entirely. 
Io compole therefore 'a Period, or to expreſs a Sen- Ti 
tence, that is" conipos'd of two or more Sentences, with 
Art, ue muſt firſt take care that the Expreſſions be 2 too 
IT ks * e 18 ong, 


— 


| | | | . | . 8 a 
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ig, and chat the Whole Period be proportion'd tu the 
Beth of the Speaker. "The Exprethon e ar Sen- 
D lembers of the Body of a Sentence, düght 
obe equal, that the Voice may repoſe at the end df 
"Members by equal Intervals. The more'exat this E 
er is, the more Pleaſüre it will produce, and the morè ex- 
ieee... ED ent 9H 7 FRUIT 
A Period ought to conſiſt at leaſt of tuo Members, and at 
moſt but of four. A Period is at lead to Hd two Mem- 
hers, 'becaule its Beauty proceeds from thę Equality of the 


o - 


i the 


to the 


5 
2 + ++. 4 * % 
— 4 £5 - — * * 


- 


: the Senſe, 
+ 20d in the Words. The Senſe of each Membez RE Ke; 
de riod ought to differ uith each other. We cannot expreſs 
oht the different Thoughts of our Minds, but by different W ords 

of different fignification':* Equal Periods are not to follow 
ons ene another too nea ET" . er TORT 
.-i An Example of a Period of two Members: As, 05 Be. 
fire I ſhall ſay thoſe Things (0 Conſcript Fathers) about the Pub? © 
lie Affairs, which are to be ſpoken at this time; (2.) I. hal 12 
lefore you; in few Morde, the Motive of the Journey, and tha 
Niurm. Thel next conſiſts of three Members; as, (I.) Since, 
V reaſon of my Age, I durſt noi pretend to aſſume the Authority | 
ot 9 th:s Poſt, (2.) And bad fix'd it 45 a Maxim that _— 
ber Nebe here to be produt'd but what was perfetted by Taduftry and 
labour d by the Underſtanding ; (3+) I thought that my whole 
en- Line and Pains ſhould be transfer d t0 thoſe of my - rr (+ 
+1 The laſt botiſi ſte of four Members, of which this is an Exa 
oo le: (1.) If Impudence ſhould haue as great Prevalence in the 
ng Gurt, (2) as Inſolence has found in the Country and deſars 

, M 3 P laces, 


' 
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Places, (3) Aulus Cæcinna wou d not Teſs: in ib Tryal give 
way 10 the Impudence of Ebutius, (4.) than be bas already in 
Violence given place to bis Inſolence, © . 
/j-FÞiHis 9 — to give a full Idea of the Nature and 
Beauties of a Period, which we have inſerted meerly in 
compliance with Cuſtom, being ſenſible that the Learner 
will be ſo far from being able to make his Advantage from 
it, till he has arriv'd much beyond the Proyince of Gran: iſ 
mar, that there wu be few Maſters found, who have the 
Education of Children, -that know any thing of this Mat. 
r. „ Toon ES! 36 07 note nt fits bSns 
Cuſtom, produc'd by the general Inclination of Men to 
ſhort Speakin g; has introduc'd ſeveral Figures or Forms of 
Conſtruction, by which Words are transpos'd, left out, one 
put for another, and the like, The Figures therefore of 
Conftrugionaretheſe; 1 0 
I. Tranſpofition, which is the placing of Words in a Sen- 
tence out ofitheir Natural Order of Conſtrictidh, to pleaſe 
the Ear in rendring;the Contexture more agreeable, ele- 
gant, and harmonious: For when the concurrence of rough 
Conſonants,, and gaping Vowels, renders the Sound and 
Pronunciation inelegant, this Figure may be us'd, but ne- Wand 
ver but upon ſuch an Occaſion, except in Verſe, where Nanot 
Tanſpoſtion is generally more elegant and harmonious than N may 
, and 
II. Suppreſſion, which is an Omiſſion of Words in a Sen- 1 
tence, which yet are neceſſary tO a full and perfect Con- give 
ſtruction; as, I come from my Fasber's; that is, from my Fa- 
tber 5 Houſe-;; but Houſe is omitted. Words are ſuppreſsd I in a 
for Brevity or Elegance, but their number in Engliſh is too I eiſe 
great to be enumerated; but for our direction, we may Iſl Cox 
mind theſe Rules: 1/t, That whatever Word comes to be fl © 
repeated in a Sentence oftner than once, to avoid the in-] 
elegant repetition of the ſame Word, it muſt be left ovt; 
155 This is my Maſter's Horſe; or, This Horſe is my Maſter's; A, 
for, This Horſe is my Maſter's Horſe, 241y,- Words that are I the 
n 12 need not be expreſs dz as, I live at I b 
York: . Life is neceſſarily imply'd, and therefore need not ye 
be expreſs d. 3dty, All Words that Uſe and Cuſtom ſup- 
: peeſh in any Language, are not to be expreſs'd without 
ſome particular Reaſon ; as, A gaod Man leads a good Lite; 
here the Quality Good is neceſſary to the Name L.. 


* 
a 14 


* 
* 2 4 — 1 * 
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The Engliſh:Grammar, with Notes. 127: 
vs III. Subſtitution, is the uſing one Word for another, or 
in Ie Mode, State, Manner, Perſon, or Number of a Word 

Pr another: And the Conſtruction indeed often lies in tbe 
nd Pence, and not in the Words; as, The wbole Nation mere in 
in Wn Uproar 3 where the whole Nation is put for all the People of 
er - Nation. Part of the Men are kilfd; Part and Nation 
om Wenifying Number, (tho* the Name be of the Number ſigni-⸗ 
m- Feng one) it puts the Affirmation in the Plural, or the 
he umber ee e but! it n bei in either. 


1 m_—_ * 1 * 


. XI. 


of Stops or Pauſes in a ; the Uſe * Marks 
in V riting, and Abbreviations of ords. 5 


4 * 


Fre what has bein laid of Sentences tis plain, that in 
a'foll Sentence there may be four Members, v. Com- 
ma (,) Semicolon (;) Colon (:) and Period, or Fun. top (.) 
and theſe bear a kind of Mufical proportion of Time one to 
another: For a Comma ſtops the Readers Voice, while he } 
may privately tell one; the S icolon, two; the Colon, three; 3 4 
and the Perzod four, ' 

n. The Uſe of theſe Points, Pauſes or Stops, is not only to 
n. due en er Time for Breathing, but to avoid Obſcurity? 
aon of f the Senſe in the joining Words together 
d rp ene After a Comma "always foldws ſomething + 
0 NF elſe which depends upon that which 1 is ſeparated from it by a 


L See as, Ree 3 re Ras r nh i SE L246 . 


ahi Pulſe of Verſe a Nation's Tempereſhows 
i keen Jambics Engliſh Metre flows. 


; Where the Senſe is not conipleat-in the firſt Verſe, 40d 
re the ſecond has a plain Dependance on the firſt. A Semi, or >; 
bf Clan, is made uſe of when: half the ee ene | 
t jet behind D 7 


+ ; , Tbo' God bids a i Promiſes of 7 N. 11 
17 Men only Reaſon arm for deadly Strife 5 


ow By bloody Wars Earth making deſolat, ö; 
. And ſacrificing Thouſands to their Hate; & M | {1 +5 


. 1 | A 


2 


128 The: Engliſh Grammar, with Notes: 
A Colon, or two Points, is made when the Senſe is $ perſel} 
bye the Sentence not ended; AS, FR TORR: ol 


'0 Lord! in thee do I put my Fiat ſive 2900 Faw al 
thoſe, that perſecute me, dl deliver me: &. 


1 fall Point i is when the Sentence i is compleat and ends 
ed; as, I TIEN 
' > 0 Sbame'0 Curſe ! o mor than belliſh Spight ! 
Damn'd Devils ! with eachother never fight, 
Beſ des theſe Points, there is a Mark that ſignifies : 
Queſtion is ask d, and is put when the Senſe of that Queſtion 
is com pleat; this is the 4 — of it (?)as, 


Why ſo Frolick? o Merry 
1s your Noddle 121 Sherry ? 


When we expreſs. our Wonder, or Admiration of any 
thin g after the Sentence, we put this Point (!), which is call'd 
a Point of Admiration ; as, 0 Times! 0 Manners ! 
In Sentences there is ſometimes occaſion to interpoſe anc- 
ther diſtin Sentence, which being left out, the Senſe of the 
Sentence is entire, and it is thus, mark'd(- ), And is call d 
a Parent heſis; as, For #0 their Pomer 4 Lee Record)! they were 
willing. £4 
When Words cannot be Wi entirely in the Line, the 
Synables are parted, one ending the Line, and another ofthe 
ſame Word beginning the next; ; and this is mark d at the 
_ endofthe firſt, Line thus (-) 
Ihe (e) is often left out as — as othen Vowels, for the 
| fake of the Sound, and that is call'd an Apoſtrophe, and is 
thus expreſs:d (), as, I am amd, for .amqed 3 Henry 
| Tov'd me, for Henry loved me, &c. 


pay 


— 


Accent () being plac'd over any Yowel i in a Word, notes 


that the tone, or firels of the Youel i in pronouncing, is up- 
on that Sylable. 83 
Breve () is a curve, or erboed nariedoter a Vowel, and 
! denotes that tlie Syllable is ſounded quick or ſhort. -' 


Dialyſis (++) being two Points plac'd over two: Vowel of 
a Word, that wou'd otherwiſe make a Dipoanyg? parts 


em into two ſeveral Syllables. 

Index () the Fore-finger pointing, ſignifies that paſſage 

ts be very remarkable againft which its plac d. 

Aſteriſm (*) guides to ſome Remark in the Margin, or 
at the foot of the Page. Several of em ſet 9 1 


\ 


| 


that t 
that 
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fat there is ſomething wanting, defetive, or immodeſt in 
that paſſage of the Author, thus, * *. 1 

Obelisk () a Dagger, is us'd 28 well as the Alen, o 
refer the Reader to the Margin, 

bedtion (§ ) or Piuiſo on is uo'd in fubdividing ofa. Cap. 
er into leſſer parts. 

curet (, when ahy Letter, $yllable or Word. hap- 
pens, by Inadvertence, to be left out in Writing or Print- 


ing, this mark (“ ) is put under the Interlineation in the | þ 
Alice | 
$ 1 exact place where i it is to come; as when ; was gone, & c. 


Circumſtex () is. the ſame in ſhape as the Cares, but is al- 
on E over ſome Vowel ofa Word, to denote a long | 
able; as, Eur pbrã. tes. 5 N 
"Hpben (- Ycbune xion, is us'd to join or cab pound two. 
any Words into one, as, Male- contents, Male-alminftration'; or 
14 vhen Names or Words are purpoſely left out, a ſtroke or 
ſmall Line is thus put — to ſignify the Name or Word 
no- under ſtood, with the initial and final Letters at the begin- 
the ning, or end, or both. Being plac'd over a Vowel, it is not 
then call'd Hy ben, hut a daſh for Mor N. 
en Parat beſis L J, or Bratkets include Words or Sentences 
Aol the fame value and ſignification with thoſe they are 
the pin'd to, and may be us'd in their ſtead. | 
the Fug 0 <<), or a double Comma turn'ds i is put at the 
he beginning of ſuch Lines as are recited out of other Authors; 
% LOOK UPON ME THAT I MAY BE SEEN. 


l x. Note., ..>- , « ol. folio, Book of the largeſt j 


# 


Nd: 


Ty N, B. mark well. _— 55 ſhe, ar a half Sheet, © 

I vid. ſee. q- ato. quarto, 4 quarter of 6 
es iz. 10 wit. S ßbeet. 
p- re. that is. 8 vo. Octavo, having eight 0 

k C. 10 wit. cc r Leaves 70 4 Sheet. 9 

d fc. the =" 12mo. Duodecimo, Twelves, 
c. and ſo forth. or a Sheet divided into 12 
of. dit. ditto, the ſame, paris, as this Grammar. 
os Cent. an Hundred, A Column is halfa fide of a 

e. g. example for. Leaf, as in the Notes f | 
76 M8 the ſame. * this Book. | 4 
Manuſcript. P. S. Poſtſcript. N 
rb. page. | CC. Two hundred. 
F . Line. D. or 10. Five hundred. 
t . Book. DC. Six hundred. 


M. 
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M. or CI. One D A. B. Batchelor of Arts. 
1 N00 Ee thouſand. A. Me Maſter of Arts. 
8 53. Ten thouſand, F. R. 8. Fellow of the Roy 


Deity thouſand. Society. 
28885 XII One thouſand Aſtr. P. G. Astronomy Pra. 
ſeven hundred and twelve. feſſor of Greſham. College, 
P. M. G. Profeſſor of Make 


pr. Prieſt. 435 Greſham College. 
Deac. Deacon. | C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti Cob 

Cur. Curate. lege, at Oxford. 

Sa Clergy Bir, C. S. the Keeper of the Seal, 


88. F. s. Keeper of the. Ii 


Dottor o Divi v. D. NM. Miniſter of. the 
2 1 I 41 lis. a 
| L. 15 Peder of Laws." IH Nee the abs fo 


Letters of bt ing, 


M. D. Hocker ro Phe, n | Namein Greek * 
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e Keen and Quantities. _ 
He Art of Pronu 
o their Quantity and Hecent. Quantity, is the Length or 


Muſic, two Quavers to one CGoich et. 
In Engliſh; as well as in Latin and Greek, there are not 


tle Uſe, and know leſs, in the Engliſh Tongue; nor are we 
like to improve our Knowledge in this Particular, unlefs the 
v3 4 n 1 


Art of Delivery, or Utterance, were a little more ſtudy d. 
| [4] There are three ſorts of Ac- | them could not be deliver'd in Wri- 


cents, an Acute, a Grave, and an | ring. Some of our Moderus (eſpe- 
Inflex, Which is alſo call'd a cir- | cially. Mr. Biſh, in his Art of Poe- 
cumflex, The Acuta, or Shanp, try) and lately Mr. Matzezre, in 
naturally raiſes the voice; and the | what he calls The Engliſh Gram- 
Grave, or Baſe, as naturally falls it, | mar, erroneouſly uſe Accent for 
The circumflex is à kind of Undu- | Quantity,one ſigniſying the Length 
lation, or Waving of the Voice; a8 | or Shortneſs: of a oy able, the ot 

in p amare, to love, you | the raiſing or fa ling of the voice 
ſhould pronounce It as if ſpelt 44 · in Di ſcouſſe; which indeed moſt 
mare, riſing at the firſt a, and fal- People have naturally, except ſuch 
ling at the fecond. But tho the La- who have the Misfortune of a Mo- 
tins (in imitation of the Greeks) | notony, or of Speaking always in 
have ſome Signs to expreſs thefe | the ſame Tone of Voice; which is 
Marks, yet the Uſe of them is not | a great Vice In Utterance, and what 
known; except in the diſtinction | few are guilry of, but ſuch as have 
of Adverbs : Nay, thould ſome old | a ſmall and acute Voice; for thoſe 
Roman ariſe from the Dead, if we | of a groſſer Conſtitution . ſeldom 
believe Quintil ian, the Rules of are fixt to one Tone. e 


ge 


2 
* 


132 The Art of POET RV. 


Of this long and ſhort Syllable are all Poetic Feet in Em 
gliſh (as well as all other Languages) form'd ; and ti, 
_ Frorace himſelf makes uſe of no leſs than twenty-eight ſere 
ral ſorts of Feet, yet do they all, and many more, ariſe fron 
the various Compolitions of long and ſhort- Syllables, 
2 Beforg we come to the different Feet that are in uſe in 
t 


* 
. 


9 


our Mother Tongue, it will be proper to Tay down Toll * 
Rules of Quantity, by which we may in ſome meaſure a. ] 
rive at ſome Certainty in this particular. e 9 
In Mords whoſe Letters ſtill appear the ſame, 7h 

By differing Senſe yet gaining different Name, | 
I The Senſe tis, till liſtings: es the ſound a 
mi / 1 Names ibat's ſhbrt, in W ords which long 7s found, ane 
In Words that differ in the Senſe, but not in the S de 
Ting, the firſt Syllable of the Name is long, but the laſt 556. 
la ble of the Aſir mation is ſhort; as the following Exam] 
ples will ſhew; for no Words of different ſenſe are exact. x : 


iy ſpelt alike, unleſs the Name, and the Affirmation. 


dame. Words of Affirmation, 
| |: UNS) en, 
*ONSY 9117 27 1 eee? 
The laſt] Cement 
Syllable is ce ä 


-21,. The gelt Come 1 
Fyllable 11 Called Fol it + 


— . — —— —— 
_— 
* 


| pfronounc d 7 Condut |» pronounc'd 7 Condut | 5, 
{| long. Conſart I long. Conſort in 
2 Convert | ; I Convert 1 


5 LConteſt ; | Conteſt 9 


« & 152 
© Tb i The 291 
„ 2 4 


A very Learned and Ingenious in the Sound, there can be no 


Author gives us this familiar and 


eaſie Diſt inction betwixt Quantity 


and Accent: It may be obſerv'd, 
8 8 N pe the ——5 
0 - : , ! , 

DT; 2 and ow, ong and rs, 
loud or foft, (however they hap- 
pen to be confounded by ſome) are 
all of as different Nature and Ef. 


place for Accents: This plain In- 


* trument does indeed in one ſingle 
© Tone ſhew what a Power there is 
© in Muſical Numbers, and of the 
© various movement of Poetic Feet, 
and bow. the Ear is affected with 
© the ſudden-intermixture..of loud 


© and ſoft Notes; but let the Trum- 


pet tell how far ſhort all theſe are g. 


of well-turn'd and rightly-plac d ; 
© Accents : In theſe Bs 5 the Lie 7 


: _ * tefts, as the Beats of a Drum are 
| from the Sounds of a Trumpet, or 
| the Reading in one unvaried Tone 
| vis from Singing, All the poſfible | 

] * Diverſities ot Poetic Feet, together 

Vith the Changes of loud and ſoft, ,| © apply'd to well-choſen Words, 

i the Drum expreſſes to 2 wonder : || © lag all the Ne and 

| But while yet there is Hei: ſuprize the Soul itſelf in its iu | 

| 5 l n | © mult Recelles (b) bu WM © 


© of Language, theſe being the En- 
© chantments,. which being juſtly C 
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ige bes Names rt : 93 bob! 2 Affitmätions. : 
879 1 28 f . 0 F Fruem ® 1 313 770 27 JE: 76 

ah 


8 


N I J 4 * Adee 72 
Deed 1 AY Tis: Va a | — 

The firſt | 0b; = . Lone 

Syllable is 3 | Spe - 2: ooo 
= Project e Project - 

?! ng 333 16 ecord _ Se 

42 me | 11 57 a ** 5 
2 1 
e Endings 29 FIDE W een, 


"| 4 Wifey» yr penn} rnd 23 
i Wen an Hpding i e one Sy 
the firft L is kong pas, 1 fel, Nah. . 


al t0:1-ſome, faith-le A | 
8 Wale nd, 
of of hee Sg 2 Fl extend, wi 


n 4 * 


Inv Words Ake bee which en jar, 775 «ag 


23 ther, our 4nd | ure, the iS jon nt 
vente, &c. bur: we muft ,cxce A jets. 705 a 
uk indeed! | belong. to the Rule'of Par affictes. 0 . 
of - nhem(le) or (raebfeara dende Fond, * TT 
be on 5d Te the firſt Syllable they. be Leigeb:affords:: d bara vob 


As for Example, Trouble, double, Fiddle, Gunten, 8 


Ir ern N e 7 ; 


« ifhen Particles with 525 Ierds\compe nd, . pad. 
* We leit an pr er un 58 at 


8 Words of 


Fo! 8 Nd 1 
pollute, ow obje 1:3 1 0 12 1 


orgs erp, Suceour "ie Kal Chis, 
greſs, Prologue, Rel 4 Reſpit, Suct Hane 8 
Fu . lic. . þe 7275 and Porfims, Wien they dre 
Af rmations, relate to the eee wy not Lan Ex- 
chen. 0 en 
1 2 B 


ore was lon a ee «og ROY : 
2 ** Jr 


os 


(3 2 ie. 
one Finde, Ws oy 5 


— — — 
ho th" — > ——— — 


10 


| Saive On, 
one is long. Ti 
8 45 Confq 


9 4 e Armado, 


The ArOfiPOBTRY. | 
an Ealing be added to a Word vf ito S ITY that 


rofl eh was originally Jong continues ſo; as, * 
e 


pt proteſt, Proteſtant... RE 
Lable s comppoſe a Work | 
That Tha eb as 2 mp fe ft 


that from the 1 bird 3 
2 * Except Ponte k. the laſt bi owe 


* (By croading Conſbnants) a "_ inen 
ee of many Syllahtes (a we call all chat dont 
of more than two) the third V wel.fro laft is long, as, 
con, &c. Excqpt chen nth it Syllable” but 
oſition, that is; by the coming together of 


ee ute lo Tug nay 10 


| Ain, Ai, — malen Horton — ti 
rellucid, Precedens\-th pF oo ae 024 den th 


Drs Hage 7-1 that — ern 11 
Jong ; a8, g 88 eee ee 7:3 ot ph 


Some Words wi 
Gr Bb ee > l 
But fall 1] 


*+ Loi 2 W 
Þ Cie doe gw om the la but 


one 3 0 he ende af E laſt be not 1 7 dly ſounded 
in the Delive as, Actder emy, Which dork; is often 1 hounc4 oF 
Academy, ee aliruble. Tl it may be 
doubted whether. as uſually pronounc'd; be not 
more properly one Ar ang three ſhort. Aduerſaꝶ, Anti- 
908), Alimon a Malatory, amicable, ener: 251. unte, 


Fr nables tay N lla- 10 


n ory, babitable, 1 im, 7. 
I wen, Neon Nn 4 / „ ſedentary. Fe 
br mon Syllabie f e aul N. „ 50 in 

e DELL | e ac 9 , wel ella, Wh 
« FP £13T\ * 5 0 w * ul. J ble 
"IX Ga ergy „and a; Words ot Fur e. Sylla- in 
| bles ending in ne e bene Las laſt 1 yiR ies Jong Ae 
A8 Ki 155. 4 Ii Nds aer Fognfulnd de 
e 8. aj 4 $1119, 321 * 12 Wiz. 2. 615 1 105 11 13 FEW 115 fol 
Some are + of doubifl Hemi 10.1113 Won 

Aal fun wow; . Fans r le. 0 

rat IL n * Ke * 8 N. Ne thi 


1 | VA Some 


The L POETRY. * 38 
t © Somme are re og doubtful Quantity, according to the Will 
or Occaſion of the Writer or Speaber; as, acrftabir ru 
0 ey nm pt pet 1 Kc. amd indeed foms of 
the mer. * a = 2 Week 75 2 n th on BCE 28011 


Bos 7! 7 


33 AS" K 
N 


the | 121411 
fl mon aſl 2ey Tho! L Rane 
: Its 
J Mi 2 cf 27 e 5 6 Sound 8 
of + . fhor e U ſe: «41 755 4755 
1 Kh Role of ih Your ul thr be found at the the beginaing | 
bo, of the Grammar; and de add 50. the blerva- 


tions, that moſt Wer. e one Sylla ble are. mmon, except 
they end ie Ni . Whoſe nature bo * the 
foregoing. Vopwel 1 age our ithout 2 Em- 
phaſis, which | 0 om ve; 3 wy an, for, by, 
with, to, om, &. hut whate 8 Vord of one Syllable ends 
vitha Letter that cloſes the Month, can neyer be long; as 


15 ſuch as. end in 9 or the ſound of. (, and in moſt 


* 1172 


n ess e ba, Engiith Feet tmp 


| ; 4 8 1 a d. Je in eee ; 1 mee. 8 =} 
led oil 1 ks ur! | lifh Fer har Hon 1 . 1 e 
Cd "41 With. ort an long Heroic Feet SS: os 
be os. v3 - 1 the: Poets" Praiſ . on 


not the ſame Son tuatly diſguſt: © mn 
nt Nai! 16930 LY DEN. 15 th 40 hn . W i: 


14d, 15 Pay yen*thefe Rules for Diuzhritzes tithe Foy | 
iny, : os 05 5 e 9 197 P 1 
LOS Ne Wea t admit. SBI: 2 


inthe Tariy and CT Eoot obs coritas 1 404 14 ec 

5 ane! be e into nan Fee 725 oe 

vg ES... Aerazc.rerjes : or nve hort, and AVE. 

la- mer 25 not ſo very ftrickly, as never to hg that Or- 

0g; der. Mr. Dryder: bas vary'd them witk admirable, Beau 

De- 775 his Heroic Verſe ſometimes witha woken Syl able. 

ae e ee eee e Auen a Maſter 

5 only. mu ve. er K Str 
uten hence tis plain, — a Ss gin 

Fan x $ re ea 
ome 11: ere of 5p z nien 141 N 2 . 80 ef a 


magin 


26% YI ROBIRY. 


ndea four L "Never ve been 
ab cab e ©, xt hre * Peas 
help the Learner to ſomie Means q Examples of 
. new Feet in the Eli Tongue, we ſhall here ſet 
down the Variations me by the e of: a lah anda 
Hort Sylſable.” egos he rok a | 
$7792 44 © "A ondee, Pres 1h i Syllables, - * N . 1 70 
„een, Tas thort eee 
2 1521 Tr6this” A long os dort pub, wy 
mt Th G18 Jambic, A ſhort and e wy 
8 e F ee 


of Verſe for hy that means thete could be noi Proſe; fo 
that to conſtitute a Verſe, vatietyof Nu mbers is neceſſaty. 
In Eugliſi the Metre or ſprts of Verſe are extreamly v. 
rious and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to intro. 
duce 1 new Maget g. he pleaſes. The moſt ad are, firſt the 
Her of fixe {oor ker fire N Syllables gene. 
rally PN 00 | ang of three Feet, and 
thre e od. a. 1 or one il Hable. Stango's hare 
to tro 


aw | FP" 

* 
LOG * 
* 


| oloſs,, Three long Syllables. 8 
le 5 or t 3 

rams : One long g 2 two ſhort Syllables. .. 
nes T'wo, ſhort and one long Syllable. 


| 151 ä De pot in our ih W Verſe, The 
| tele m by bo 3 Toe trary to the . 
tion mt Tranſpo Grin fn Jamb de, 8 25 to g's eſs weak and 
different Feet Rabe = tan guid Mot ions; 3 As all thoſe Mes- 


eontriv'd, and — wade 3 Ae are Which move from long to 


Names, from two. to Ur Syllables, N. Syllables. The Pirric and 


to the number 6f, 124. La it ĩs the | 
Opinion of  fome-Learne 
this Way, chat Poetic” __ 
may be «(afichtnely. 2 N | 
thoſe of. ith ar three Syll 4 4X 
30 which the reſt are to be rely 
1 4 ho > kc here ſet down, th incunfiderable Part of ic, 20d 
the DatFil: are — [ \may be lo ont wi without any Detri- 


hime has been (by the 
oragce.7 of our, Fore-farhers ) 
ought, 


y id, as the 
Mein | Melon Now and Keavy. | 


e:only Eſſential of Fa- 74 
gliſh Verſe, yer it is in Reality the NED 


.moſt- — as being the 1225 as is m the Great ny, 


9 us'd in the Heroic Verſe. Milton. But i 128 e to write 
ome, Virgil, &c, Theſe two in Rhime,you muſt take a peculit! 
HUE Ht equal Time, but of dif- | Care of obſerving them exactly, for 
Feterit Motion : The Spondee his an 2 Boteh in cis is. uppardovadie 


en, kronß, — 4 5 | My Lord Roſcommon, tho' he wi 
AY 5. 


2 FTrot, as but an Enemy to hime, Jet Was wol 
ail iy cha the Tang &s E in 49 wh u he vouchſafed i 
of a Gallop. An inverted Pacfil is | make uſe We This Niceneſs mult 
an Aaagaſt; a vefy ſpritely® yo 9 mr double or trebl 
and a Motion proper 19 excite. 2 a ute ich yet are never pio 
-enrage, The Iambic is alſo 7 2 | peri us'd, wieſte 
Tight and ſpritely nature, and reigns 
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* pigram, Paſtoral, Elegy, 20 reg 
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1115 in th for oi Chapt: wj gon the Ralesv 
ton rk 1 
Ne ports goes, tho FAD hſbr e 
w proceed to the Art it beat ah 110 "oy ws 

Ifatnation) | tlever beef yet taught ih 5 
if Poet y ĩs to he baniſh'd our Studies entixel 
poſe does every Petty Schoot teach the Fi 5 bf 01 my 
Bur if we are allow'd to read the Poets, 15 1185 


en tort to e TEE 
afters of the ke: udy 


F and E 1e of r Works 
each Bo be meer Far ers, Poetafi 
" i form Bar ICS Hover et them f 
: being! od Poet; w. hich 
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y the 89 te ante of His 1 25 1 

den Capy of Verſes or. P A never ſo 18 muſt 

Er. a Peſign, or Plan K which every Verle tha he 1 8 

A certain End;and' each have a ju oy of Ade 1 7 

ett · or only this can produce: the ESVIY, 0 rder 3 5 

zand ſatisfy a"tational Mad. C Fo rumble: .5v8 . 

bf Verſes together Without 1 Dots n, let 

ver ſo ſmooth and flowing, is an Unde! king of ne 

and incapable of auf Nee and 616 A Blockhead 

e wi pt good Ear, and à tolera 9 Knowledge of the Lan- 

5 mob bung 1 7 do theſe, but nothing but a Fes the other. 

Luck 1 * a Deſign be necefary” in the ſhorteſt and leaft of 
dur Poems, it is vaſtly more necefary in thoſe of greater 

Ja hz 1 IVA this will infallibly roy! in neably 
2075 916 2402134 HA 1% N We uA Ai! 1 
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tedious, and a rude indi geſted Heap. Fix this, therefore, in 
the Learner's Mind, thata-VERSIFYER-and POET are 
two different Thin S ; the firſt is Contemptible, and has 
been ſo theſe 2000 ye rs, buteth Honourable in- the 
Opinion of the Men of Senſe by d „in all Ages and 

8 fince the Birth of this Heav'nly. YA. 

Beſore ve come to the Rules of the ſeveral Parts of Poetry, 
we mutt. premiſe. a. Word or two to the Teachers. The 
Maſter, or Miſtreſs, who inſtructs the Young in this wy 

ſhau'd thorqu; hly 1 its Nature and Parts, not only 
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n Abrid e of à larger Diſco 0 
| Pon IT It, Þ but the ful 8 . of 
7 Ang 55 ee Volume. 
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Modern 2 but as . . from Nature 
Fr 0 Wan Order and Beauty. ovid's Metz 
mo aud be rn read thoroughly, becauſe it fur- 
ni 2 ge "The Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and their No 
tions about them. To theſe you may add my Lord Bacon, 
Danes, and other Books on that Subject. Virgil, Ovid, H., 
race, Homer, we ha ve in part in pretty good erlions: Aa 
In ſome of theſe the Scholar ſhou'd every day take a Leſſon, 
Helga! that which he takes in; the Rules of the Art; by which 310 
be may come Pin the Theory and Practic, which only the 
cag make a Poet, or judge of Poetry 
e now come to the Fines of POETRY, in which I ſhall Ine 
begin with the moſt inferiour Kind, and ſo aſcend by degreeiſ vit 
up 15 the higheſt Performance in the Art. de 
gram is the loweſt Step of the Temple of the MUSES wil 
rr rack e Drs DIO the n Step of its LAS; gin 


„ ri g in 1 . „ e e 
And ibo all Subjects are its proper Right, 7 


Net each of one alone can only write. 
An Epigram i is a ſhort Copy of Verſes treating of one ot 
10 Thing, with Beauꝝ and Point: All Things are allow'd 


10 
be 


a, 
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| Ciel of u the'p igram, W onde =o 
jou | Point aro preſerved. Wir oy 


” Two Parts this Iintle whole muſt Auger mk, 0 


' Heel) of che Subheck, aal ne Cloe: 
To make this Puem per fe, be br Cafe 15 Jar 
Bs Beauty, Point aud [breviey appear. i FO SHOT 6 


The Epigram confifts of two Parts, fg Recital. of * 1 
1a, and the Conclufion. Beauty runs through the e but 
the Point is for the Concluft on . 


2 this needful Bre claim, 

Tet one Thin 22 be y — 2 careful 2 $ 
And in few Words that only 5, 
But Words that Force an Energy « edi feſt.” 


To attain this Brevity, you mult not aim at many F 
through the whole Epigram, and then take care to expreſs 
that Little as conciſely as poſſibly you can; that is, in ſuch 
Words, as that to extend them into more, won d eneryateand 
bſe the Force and Strength of ＋ ot PR. the 15 


or Acume mn. 113 Af At 


Beauty's harmonious Sywmetry of Tarte, 
Which to the-whale «Sony of Tere, ir, > 
Adorn'd with ſweet Simplicity and Truth, 

The Diction ſtill: polite, and ne'r uncouth. 
This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muſt comprize, - 
Which from the Sub jelt, well expreſs'd, will riſe. 


The next Quality is Beauty, that is, an exact and barmo- 
nious Formatio of the whole, and the apt Agreement of all 
the Parts of the Poem, from the ee to the end, with 
a ſweet Simplicity and Truth, The Language muſt be Po- 
lite, not Ruſtic : The Beauty muſt always be accompany'd 
vith Sweetneſs, which varys according to the Subject; if that 
be delicate, ſoft, tender, amorous, Cc. thoſe _ Qualities 
vill ariſe from the well expreſſing: of the Subject, that will 
pive Beauty and Smeetneſs. But this muſt not iy 5 viſibly 
ſought after; avoid rather what i 7 harſh, and an Enemy to 
O71 in the Language, than Rudy 200 Pech to encreaſe 


Tu- POINT z. the Conctuſion takes 318 TON, 
And is the Epigram's e F 
Some unexpected, ple ome bitin e 
. With Poijtant . . Exgreion fabi. t 
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The third neceſſary Quality ofthe Epizram is the POINT 
and it is much inſiſted on by the remmatice}. Critics, 
and is chiefly in the Concluſion ʒ where it muſt end with ſome. 
thing biting and unexpected. There are others. who ever 
exclude the Point from Epigrami,.becauſe call as. it not 
ſo frequently as. Mortal; , but here, as in other bings, ue 
muſt be guided N majo qrity, and if we here exclude 
the Point, we may have it forcad Rin grit preater Work, 
where it is abominabl e. N A 


From two 10 twenty Verſe 77 7 extends, © ; Wt ITY 
But beſt-iohen'tino, or four, i} not Wanſrends,” 1 


The number of. Verſes in an Eprgram is from two to 
twenty, or even ti fiſty ʒ but the ſhorter. the 7 becauſe 
it comes neareft to tf 7 Perce jon of Brevity, We have not 
many formal Epizramy in Engliſh,” but then we * A into a 
worſe Error, 17 ſcatteritig the Eyigrammatic Point through 
all L out Meeks to the Cas of the 2 Engliſh 20 ws thi 

olly belon One Example ſhall-ſuffice, a 
Fray 8 Ham 1. Net 4 on a Gentleman who” wu the 
| ite 117 ads three Gods of the 1 Ae 


Tie ſame Alte iditce 10" two Kings be pays; <> | 
- Smeargthe; e Fez 10 Both, ptr; bot Gree 
No NL, F 10 Swear berg 4 Few free, 

_ Who has two 42 to Swear by, more than we. x 


Here is the Breviyy Point and Beauty of an. Fi gran, ex er- 
Preſs d.by ; a Dameftic Example. You ma find Teveral fi- 


rays f Martia 9 51 15 by the Nan Kuther, and by 


r, Cawley, and ſomne ont of ie, Whit . to 
gs is ie 2 ot wut yrs 
n Ts or #4970 N A f. 


J. Pa yy "hut ſing 50 He 2 
And Ward 7 ks 00 that haunt the Woods d Tlaini, 
* * Shou'd through a, ſcober ev? e Wen e 
_ Thezr ol 25 it fs, an 4 pious Alf. 

Ad! baraters bf Maids u Veuch, | 
"Doric 4 Plainneſs, NNQCERCE, & and Truth, : 1 


9 * Nr. 


Ass every ſort of Poetry 8 an Imitation of FG ſo is 
the Poſtoral au Imitatioꝶ of a Shepherd's Life, conſider d un- 
der that Character, or rather an Imitation of ruxal Actions. 
For this Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety, on 2! oc- 

1 L cCaſions, 
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lions, maĩntaĩnꝭd through the hole Poem; the Perſons in- 
duc d being Innocent and Simple, without Corruption; 
ch as Shipberds,; Goatherds, Cmberds, Pruners, and the like, 
he Characters therefore ſhou'd repreſent that ancient In- 
elt 0 8d nien e ie bn Plainneſs which 255 5 in the 
we World, a is vi}Þ N as May 
de e ſeen i in the fanſlacions' 111 tho 5 _ 
it, And 5 "Each Paftorals' nie Plot 1205 —Y (ROE 

ieh as i mult be files ft „ 187 


With ſmall Digreſſions ii will yet diſpen 7, oped ax 

| * Fr felt Dre End; 6 

o Every Paſtoral Poem ſhou'd have a little Plot or Fable; 
uſe Wwbich may deſerve the Title of a Paſtoral. Scene ;, it muft be 
not ſimple, and one, yet not ſo as to refuſe all manner of Di 444 | 
) a ſions, provided t 7 80 Hrtle. Nor is the Poet vblig'd a 
gh Nrays to make it Al. orie, that is, to have ſome Drone 
vat N meant by! thoſe fictitious Shepherds which are introdnc'd. 
nd This Rule of the Not is every where obſerv'd by . pars 
the ticular ly in his ex is the Standard of Puſtor 

Plans, or Arguments of this ànd two or "three _ will 

make this plain: Of the ff. 


Melibceus, an ut une1s Shepherd, Þ esd we Ti- 

us, one the former addreſſes bis Complaint 

of bis Suff nos and Bauiſhmen 10 il later; «who enjoys bis 
on: Foc and Aa this public Calamity, efors expr ſes 
„ Shs e 70 12 ene ſaſtor from whence this Favour: 7 
by But Melibceus accuſes For tune,Civil War, & er bia 42 to 
is bis ON Home, is is therefore a Dia joj ue = the next 

Is a Paſtoral Cor plaint without any. gue z for, 20 

R.Y DUN in a 2 5 wholly, Paſir), aca, 
Coneſs of Alexis, en b:mſe 1 for þ bis Beauty, and 
in playing on the rural Pipe; invites him into the Count 
miſing bim the e the Place, with u Preſent Nuts 
and Apples. 'all in vain, be 7 f 10 quit bis 
5.50 and betale age again t0 bis ſs. Here is a 
viſible Plan or Deſign, which makes every thing depend up- 
1 on the other. 
Is the third Menales; Dantes, and Palemen are intro- 
aud ia this manner. Dameztas and Mepalcas, ter ſome 
iS Cann. Heyy, agree . to try which. bas the, b IN at Song, 
1- i} «nd that their Nezghbour Palæmon ſball be their Per- 
5, — who, afier bearing both, declares 22 unfit to de- 
c- If File the ee and ſo leaves it undetermin dl. . 


on + * Congratulations, Singing, Riddles, Jeſt, . Ws tl 


Manner of Writingizaod the Writer ſhou'd how: ſome con 
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8 Makes Shepherds ſpeab 6 La ge baſe 4 * . 
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we need give no mote Exainples bein bbdbe nde Phig 
Fable of ta Paſtoral; Lata I eoruen rag hee TRL 


the ſeveral Tranſlations of Tbeocritia, by which your ui 
confirm the Rulcabundantly.. on 97G; 8 


Sang ions, Kr eee 
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1 ſh db pals | 4k the 7 anſtin 
eaſy ; as may he dbfery* Al for a. too oo 
* in theſe, Wi fake ths Pe iff bank Wepa 


* The Paftaral admins of Faws and Praiſe, - 
0 of Promiſes, Cumplainis, of Mirth. and Joys, . 


Vi: lf bey 


Py Pajables, Semfdrices, « and the fe. 


ante e 8 2 6 
ol; hip bee Queſtions Riddles Zarables ought to be eminent 
in this Pom, which gives a; peculiar: Reliſh of the ancient 


Petent Skill in the Sadje#-Marter,which makes the Chara 
of the Perſons introductd-;  daFongal every where does, 9 
the Moderns ſeldem or ne rer. n e eee TOS 


Ws Style muſt ſtill be e ani clear, | | a 
ien AE en peg rb GH 

- \>\ tots hamble Metbed:notb 1 % De 
"4 on Wag Retling «of 4. My lei. TTY N. 


fle ohh to be! = r. and ele; gant, but n6- 
0 5 "ſub g A ar lofty, or REG ch'O fn hs as are. 
eable to tl Hlumlity bo the Subjekt. Tie 


J all agre 
577 5 ond e ſhort and fare Fave f 9 then , 

an rend without ettation of Gran - 
Beta ajeſt 9 düt when aſh to A Subſect; ; FEA one 
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WH i Oppos'd.to tles anqther- ODE 


This Randa“ has done in his Pafforals, and ſeveral others; 
ET Damon and Phillis into Ibm an Beſi. Nor muſt 
Battles and War be treated of in a Paſtoral : We muſt either 
feigen Names according ko the Subpect, or botrow thoſe 
which we find already in good Authors. This Poem ou 
never to exceed one hundred Verſes; the delt of Virgal's 
but e 7 is kde EE about ſeventy,” 8 
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djectj was mide Mea of tue 2 
mma Prayers Las, Ver eee 


The we'd Þ 764 Poor ſhou'd be nals, 


And every. call is Pr i; 

And all 44 ro: ſhone. co Ivor "RI 

Ae Perſe on Verſe perperually deni. naar 
Thisartd all other Poe bto hate a Plan made of 
Me whole Deſign! 
bor wilf not-kndw whete ro beg in, and here to end, hut 
mble in the Darliʒ and 
ion to eachother, or at Jeaſt have not any Dependance on 
ach other. This is the Fault of ef who are — of 

it, and are only Verfifyers. 


Ne 7907 W nor any wick Concert” © 

| N B Wezeht K 
* . e evowtheit Abt, r 
Al with Diſdaizthrow back that wean Delight... / 2 
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boininable;; none of the fine things that ſome are fo fori fond 


vthe Paſſions, which muſk here ſpeak, With Nature: | - 2 


. ene tha the Gre N tn his 7 
ers; Be gentle, ale as, 8 19 eb 
nuſt "T7 eee . the Marnet's ooo = sgl: "wo 
her In every place the. ebf. ld, 
roſe (| The Diction to the Fi N be Kang nd de 


Manners 
roppreſs'd 


flean, gentle, perſpicucus, clear, Expretave 5 
1 er, full Uf Pa, Cox Pathettc.z" my 


d ich fine aying 
, wonderfully adorn 18 ee 
omplaints, Exclama * ate che 


erations, 
erſons, 
Words 


Ta ck A onthe 


: on 8 
$pReproaches,-4! Jas ict {No 265 nmr? 


re im Line is witten: For elſe the 
ve ud Verſe which have no Rela- 


1a. bode 2 Point muſt never de here admitted, BY 
if in all places, no hae the We: : 8 17 v bl place 
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ba of 2 Perſons, or Things inanimate made 
k, ſhort T et pertinent to the Subject; 
% receive-a 2 . from Alluſions to Saying 
e only: 525 uh and Contrary 
Sometimes Cie ons ate made, ſmart atid 19 8 
> ene t is propos d. 


the Vouels muſt be fd, ö 


DNS 


wen e, 
4 | Thar wn rey that Þ, that flowing S0 
5 Which in ibe leg y m choun * 

There ſhould be no ApoſtropheSs, by- ;which. when F 
Vowel ends a Word, and the next begins with andther, ti 
former is cut off; for that begets à ſort of Rovghr 
which is not agreeable to this kind of Poeſie. 


Some to two Vorſes will tbe. Senſe confine, 
Conſummate in ibe eloſe of every. = 20 


T be Reaſon of this: Opinion ſeems to be the ſort of Ver 
this Poem makes uſe of in the Latin, whichſcems to requi 
Full- poĩnt or at the end of every Diftich compof 
of a Verſe of, fx" t, and. another of five, and fo begi 
again like a ſhort Stanza But this Rule will not — 
bold! in r N nor is it always obſery'd i is er 


Tue T TAI C. 


Suegtneſe! is maſt. peculiar, to the "Is 

Ev'n when it riſes t0- the Praife of G. 4 

The Charaſteriſtic of this ſort of -Poeſie. from all oth 
B Sweetneſs's. For as Gravity rules, and moſt prevail 
Heroic Verſe, Simplicity in Taſforal, Tenderneſs and Sd 
neſs in Elegy, Sharpneſs and Poinancy in Satire, Humor a 
AND in Comedy, ek Pa Pre in Treged 2 what the ro 
the in t is ſort enet applys 
(elf ent to Tooth the Nina of Men by ee, af 
Variety of che Verſes, and the exquiſite: ce of t 
Words of the whole Song or Oe, 5 Dory: and Agre 
ableneſs of- Nang and the Deſcription 0 Things i 
— in their own nature. 


e e ee, Hang bi „ þ+ 
EE ap mip fe. Tf» 

ords in ſuch Order 
At ibo bard. wrought, may ten by Chance 3 40 fat. Vh 
51 es R 
S. 46 * 41 i 4 { 


ws 997 ſcene Words do 
Form de 


Se are 2 Part of rie Poetry, for ode indeed fignt 


© fl 

des a Sung; tho our common Madrigals degenerate much 
vp from their Original the de; yet, that we may have hetter 
arr for the future, we here take Notice of them, and they ſhou'd 


be moſt exact in the Propriety of Words and Thoughts; 
but here, as well as in all manner of true Poeſie, Obſcurity 
ſhou'd with the utmoſt Care be avoided, _ 
Variety of Numbers ſtill belong 
D the ſoft Melody of Ode or Song, | 
The Verſe of the Zyric Poetry in the beginning, was on- 
ly of one kind, but for the ſake of Pleaſure, and the Muſic 


to which they were ſung, they ſo vary'd the Numbers and 
feet, that their forts are now almoſt innumerable, = 


Pindaric Odes are of a bigber Flzght, 
And happier Force, and fierce is the Delight : 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir'd 
Wath-Fury too, es. well as Fan fir: N 
For Art and Nature in this Ode muſt join, 
Dp make the wondrous. Harmony. Divine, 
© _ "But ibo all ſeem tobe in Fury done, 
Tue Language ſtill muſt” ſoft and 4 ;  Þ 
_ The bright Tranſitions, and Digreſſions riſe, 
And with their natural Returns ſuryrize. 


As the Language, or Expreſſions ſhou'd be elegantly ſoft, 
po an ill or low Expreſſion cloggs and debaſes the Beauty 
and Brightneſs of the Thought. This Poem is diſtinguiſh'd 
from all other des by the happy Tranſitions and Digreſſions 
1 cM vhich it beautifully admits, and the ſurprizing and natural- 
ly eaſy Returns to the Subject; which is not to be obtain d 
without great Judgment and Genius. The ſuppos'd Irre- 
„ 1 salarity of Pindar's Numbers, has made our ignorant Imita- 
tors pretend to be Pindaric Poets, by their wild irregular 
Verſes alone, tho? very falſely. Here the Poet that wou'd 
Jecel, ſhou'd draw the Plan of his Poem, and mark out the 
Places where theſe elegant Wandrings may praperly be, and 
bow the Returns may juſtly be made to the Subject; for 
without that it muſt be Chaos and | Confuſion in bold Sono- 
rous Verſes, Conſult and ſtudy Pindar's Odes, tranflated 
II Mr. Cowley; and a Poem entitled, The Female Reign; in 
IVhich the Tranſitions and Returns are excellent. e Py 
SE od; ont too HD ro UA 2795 ugh Beth ins, 
I The Ode originally had but | laſt divided into three Parts; the 
e Crrophe — - ew 5 Strophe, eg 25 Ppt 


— 


Veil 
egdi 
pos 
beg! 


1 


. 


; 
PR 
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Stropbe, or turning tos the ſecond, | more in number, fomerimes leſs; 


"France and Return Strophe, and An- The Odes of Horace are compos'd 


And that th call'd the E de. The ex beꝑ in again c. Tv 
Strophe a Antiſtropht conbited 15 Wer at, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
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e eg Krona an ht 
rar ſinging che Praiſes of che G Verſes, bay, almoſt of Syllable, 
or Goddeſſes in Verſe: So they 12 but the Epo Za Veste of a d 
their firſt Entrance to the Left, | rerit kind,” which were ſometimes 


retut᷑ning to the Right, they call'd and if the Ode contain'd ſeveral. 
.Antiſtropbe, or the [Returning ; | Strophes, and Antiſtrophes, and 
and the Songs they call'd Ode, or | Epodes,the fame Rule was follow'd 
Antode; as they call'd their En- | in all the reſt.” F 


83ſtrophe : At laſt ſtanding ſtill be- of two, three or four ſorts of Verſe, 
fore the Altar, they ſung the reſt, | afrer which the Stanz4's, or Stro⸗ 
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BY C H A p. III. 1 ; ef BY 
Of SATIRE aud COMEDY. 


82 and Comedy being both directed to Waſh and rid icule 


Folly and Vice, may (we think) properly come into 
One Cha pter. 8 #7. 1 RET EIL6h0Di WESy 
. Folly and Vice of every Sort and Kin! 
That wound aur Reaſon, or debaſe the Mind; 
All that deſerves our Laughter or our Hate. 
Typ biting SATIRE's Province du rlae 
The Noathft ul Paraſite, affected Tool, 185 wif f enen 
I Ingrateful, and the per t loquaczous Tool, | 
The Luſtful, Drunkard, th auaritzqus Slave, - 
The noiſy Bravo, and the tricking Knave. 
Satire, by wholſom Leſſons, would reclaim, 
And heal their Vices, to ſecure their Fame, 


Satire, like the old Comedy, takes Cognizance of, and has 
or its Subject Turpieude, or ſuch things as are worthy our 
Laughter, or our Hatred. Whatever therefore is not ridi- 
Culous or odious, is not the Subject of Satire; as any thi 
that is full of Grief, Terror, Pity, or other Tragical Paf 
ſions. Satire derides and falls on the Sloathful, the Paraſite 
Affectation, the Loquacious or Talkative, the Ingrateful, 
Libidinous, Drunkards, the Avaritious Uſurers, Bravo's, 
public Robbers, Adulterers, Ce. He was in the Right, 


_ that ſuhjetted he Diſtempers of the Mind to Satire, ſince it 


Lee eee . cvring 26 


, 


tient, Satire by Diſcourſe, the Phyſician by his Potions and 
Pills. The Medicines of both are in themſelves unſavoty 


zud diſagreeahle to the Palate of the Diftemper'd on whom 


ey make Inciſions, whom they cauterize and ſpare not. 
The Phyfician gilds his Pill, that it may go down glibly, the 
Satiric Invectives muſt be 1 with 
Plealantry and Wit, and 83 Railery, till both the Me- 
ſdicines are ſuallow'd, and in the Bowels perform their 
Operation. The Railery and biting; of Satire corre the 


*Perverſe, and deter others from falling into Folly and Vice. 


_ The Latin Writer's Decency negleſt, 
But Modern Readers challenge mare Reſpelt 5 
And at immodeſt Writings take offence, 
clean 77 cover. not the SenſgGG. 
Satire hd be from all Obſceneneſs fre, 
We Jmpudent, and yet preach. Modeſty. | *, 


The Sati#ic Poet ſhou'd not expoſe Vice and LewdneS 
as Horace and Juvenal have done, in Words and Expreſſions 
that may corrupt the Innocent, whilft they ftrive to corrett 


the Guilty, He muſt, therefore, carefully avoid all obſcene | 


Words and Images. 


Tho Vice and Folly be keen Satire's aim, 
It muſt not on their Nature here declaĩm. 


Tho' the Bufineſs of Satire be to call Men from Vice and 


Folly, and invite them to Wiſdom and Virtue, yet it is by 


no means to waſte it ſelf on Diſquiſitions on the Nature of 


Virtue and Vice; which is the proper Buſineſs of Moral 
Philoſophy. In ſhort, this Poem requires for its Author, a 


Man of Wit and Adreſs, Sagaeity and Eloquence; and a 


'Sharpneſs that is not oppoſite to Mirth and/Pleafantry. 
No Parts diſtintt do's biting Satire know 
And without certain Rules its Courſe will go. 
Oft by Inſinuation it begins, e | 

And oft abruptly falls upon our Sins, 

But thu Abruptneſs . regard the Whole, 
.  - "Which muſt its Words, and Manner too, controul. 
ꝑgins by inſinuating it ſeif by Jegrees; but more commonly 
Abruptiy, and with Axd6ur, But tho the beginning be a- 
Ni > ad Fart Ban 02 4d weve” AGES 


* " Jr k 1 * * a eee 
Ke the firſt Satire of UVEN AI. 


|, 
» 


YT AH BOD DRY. r 
Body. Botii propoſe to themſelves the Health of the Pa- 


weeten'd with the mixture of 


men neee FEY . I 1 De 5 
Sutire has no certain nor diſtinct Parts; ſometimes it be- 
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Name. 


there is no certainty of theErym 
85 of its Name. 


from a ſort of Plate or charger, in 
which the various forts o — 
fruits were offer'd to Ceres ; thus, 
Yay they, in Satire are handled va- 
ious and different ſorts of Things 


brupt, yet it ought to have a Referenceand Regard to the 


the Compoſition of the whole Body of the Poem. Exam. 
ples you may ſee in Juvenal, tranſlated by Mr. Dryden. 


f well-choſe Words ſome Take not Care. enough, © 
And think they fhou'd be (like the Subject) rough. 
But this great Work is more exact "made, *. 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts in ſmonbeſt Words convey'd. 
Here, as well as in all Poems, there ought to be care taken 
of the ſmooth flowing of the Verſe, which Mr. Dryden in his 


Mac Fleckno has perfectly obſerv'd, and ought to be the Mo- 
del of our Verſe in all Engliſh Satires [5] | 


of COMEDY. 
We come new to the Drammatic Poetry, which is much 


the moft uſeſul and difficult, as well as delightful of any: 


We can ſcaree except a juſt Fpic Poem, which has not been 


ſeen theſe 1900 years; for tho? that be more difficult becauſe 


of its Length and Variety, yet it is, beyond Controverſie, 


- lefs uſeful, and leſs capable of giving that ſtrong and lively 
Pleaſure which is to be found in a juſt Tragedy: But we be- 


gin with Comedy. | | 
In Comic Scenes tbe common Life we draw, 2 


According to its humorous Attions' Law, 
And Vice and Folly laughing, keep in we. 
But what is yet a nobler, juſter End. 
P) all the Charms of Virtue do's comment. 
Comedy imitates common Life in its Actions and Humors 


laughing at, and La Vice and Folly ridiculous; and 
_ recommending, Virtue. It is indeed 
the. Mitrrour of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and 


deed an Imitation of Life, 
whatever Comedy follous not this Track, is unworthy of the 


pe 
m 


[b] Satire is allow'd to be an ur- |or Sub; as, with which it is as it 
band rate biting —— 8 were * IN ; 3 ot 
to reprebend corrupt Manners, andy nefs or Satiety they dra a 
expoſe Improbity of1 Life; dur yer | che Thee leap en 2957 0 
skipping and jumping this waf, 
pg that. Or perhaps from the 
tyrs themſelves, thoſe Gods ha- 
ving of old been often introduc d 
into this ſort of Portr. 


Some draw it 


. — C 


lis 


Db four cſſential. Things w'aſſign a Part | 
In every Comedy that*s writ with Art; X 
Type Fable, Manners, Sentiments are zheſe, 

The Fable # the Plot that is defigh'd © 
e imitate the Actions of "Mankind. © © 
But without Manners thoſe cannat be drawn 7 


In them the Temper, and the Humours ſhown ; 
Ach the Sentiments theſe are made known. 
The Dict ion is the Language that do's ſhow 
| In Worlds, the Sentiments that from them flow, 

COMEDY. has Parts of Clin, and Parts of Quantity. 
Of the firſt kind there —— r enen che Fable, 1 Man- 
ners, the Santi ments, and the Diction; to which two are ad- 
ded which only relate to the Repreſentation, viz. the Muſic and 
Decoration; Without the firſt four Parts no Comedy can be 
written, For the Poet muſt neceſſarily invent the Matter, 
or Subject on which he writes, and that is what we call the 
Fable or · Not: But ſince the Fable imitates, there is a neceſ- 
ty that it ſnou i have the Manners, that is, nicely 20d juſt- 
ly expreſs: the Tempers,, Humours or Manners of the ſeveral 
Dramatic Perſons that are xepreſented in Comedy, The Sen- 
timents are added, becauſe we muſt diſcover. by them the 
Senſe and Opinion of them in Werds; and becauſe the Sen- 
timents are, and muſt be expreſs'd more plainly by Words, 
the Diction obtain its place in theſe four Parts of Comedy, 

The difference of the Perſon much alters the Manners,and 
differences them from one-another. For ' theſe Manners . 
which are Praiſe-worthy in one, are far from being ſo in ano- 
ther, being not at all convenient to his Character, and there- 
fore to be diſprais d. Thus we find in Arts themſelves, for 
one of the Vulgar gains Reputation by being a good Fidler 
or Piper; but this in a King is ridiculous and diſagreeable 
to his Dignity. A Woman has a juft Praiſe for ſowing well, 
and working finely with her Needle; but this being no Man- 


y Quality, is diſpicable in a Man. The Manxers muſt there- 


fore be agreeable to every Man's Station, Quality, or Yea 
and the like. And Life, is the beſt Book. to ſtudy theſe > 
hen we are once Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean. 
while, learn-theſe following Verſes out of Horace, of what js 
proper to the ſeveral Ages and Stations of Man, that you 
may not err againſt them: They are found thus in blank 
Verſe, in — — Roſcommon's Tranſlation, 


. 5 
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| One that bus nuwly learn'd. to ſpeał and go, 
| Toves Childiſb Plays; is ſoon provoÞ4 and 2 * 
And changes every Hour bis wayering Mind. 
A Youth, zbat firſt caſts off bjs,Tutor's Toke, 
Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exbrciſe ; 
Prone to all Vice, impatient of Repro; e 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe, l 
Gain, and Ambition rule our riper Tears, . 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power, 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
' There all Defects, and all Diſeaſes croud, 
' With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays, and Hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with Riches, which they dare not uſe 1 
Hll-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 
And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. ' 
Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Tears —- 
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Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 5 7 
Boys muſt uot th ambitious Cares of Men, * 
Nor Men the weak- Anxie ties of Age. Vol 
_ Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, dir 
Whether an boneſ} Servant, or a Cheat, 
or one whoſe Blood boils in bis Toinbful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nurſe, . 
Extorting Tradeſmen, careful Hlusband men. 
| Theſe are the general Rules for thoſe Characters that 
fall under themz but Humour being eſſential to Englih 
-- Comedy, we muſt ſee what that is 
Subordinate Paſhon we Humour name, 1 
Zy whach aur Rards have gain'd peculiar Fame, 
| Each Paſſion does a double Face confeſs, W. 
The ſtrong ij Tragic, Comic s the leſs. 75 


Here Aﬀettation ſome to Humour add, Gb. 
By that are ſome ridiculouſiy mad. 
WWhatever Humours you at firſt beſtow, W | 
Thoſe to the end your Perſons ſtill muſt ſhow, 7 
FPpbaſe muſt be uppermoſt in all they do. 
Humour is ſaid by the Critics to be a ſubordinate, or 2 
weaker Paſſion, and that in Perſons of a lower degree than 
thoſe who are fit for Tragedy; and it is more viſible in the 
lower fort of People, whoſe Characters are therefore firter 
for Comedy, Every Paſſion has two different Faces 2 


at 


r m4 Cd FI aa 


FS Bu the Diſcovery ſertles all th* cloſe; 


little into any part of the Action. 2dly, The Working up 4 
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that is ſerious, great, terrible, ſolemn, that is for Tragedy 3 
and another that is low, comical, ridiculous. e 
Affectation is thought alſo to be a Character fit for Co- 
medy, as being highly ridiculous, and capable of being cor · 
reed by it. Your Characters muſt always retain the fame 
Humour through the Play, which you give them at firſt, or 
elſe tis abſurd and prepoſterous, - BY. real 
Expaſe no ſingle Fop, but lay the Load | 
More agua), = ſpread the Folly broad; 
The other Way i vulgar: Oft we ſee 
: f Fool derided by as great s bes: 
II Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour. © 
But to collect, like Bees, from every Hour 
. to compoſe this pretious Juice 
hic ſerves the World for Pleaſure, and for De, 
In ſpight of Faction, will our Favour find, © 
And meet with the Applauſe of all Mankind. 94 
The Poet ſhould not pick out any one particular Fop he wh 
may meet with in bis Converſation, but form the general 71 
Follies from a Character that maꝝ be of Uſe to many, and a 
Diverſion to all. ON 8 
A Fools in this ſpeak Senſe, a5 if poſſeſt. 
And each by Inſpiration breaks bu 7 * 
once the Fuſtneſs of each part be loſt, 
We well may laugh, but at the Paet's cof?, 
That filly thing Men call Sheer-Wit avoid, 
With which 28 ſo nauſtoufly is tld 
Humour all, Wit ou d be only brought 
PD turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 
Tis a Breach of Character to make the Coxcombs ſpeak 
Wit, and fine Raillery, and therefore good for nothing, 
Humour is the true Wit of Comedy, the fine Things, the 
Steer*l32 is only for Epigram, ET 
The Parts of Quantity are likewiſe four; 
The Entrance does: the Characters explore: 
And to the Action ſomething does proceed, 
_ The Working up, Action and Warmth does breed, 
The Counter-turn does Ex pectation croſs, 


* 


The Parts of Quantity of a Comedy are four; the Entrance, 
which gives Light only to the Characters, and proceeds very 
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the Plot, where the Play grows warmer, and the Deſign ode ni 
Action of it is drawing on, and you ſee ſomething promiſing 
34h," The fall Gromth of the Plot; which we may: properly 
call the Countertturn, deftroys the Expectation, and embroilsſ 


the Action in new Difficulties, leaving you far diftant from be 4: 
the Hopes, in which it found you.  qtbly, The Diſcaven ot tha 
Unraveling of the Plot, where you ſee all things ſettling 
again on their firſt Foundation. The Obftacles, which 
hinder'd the Deſign or Action of the Play, once remov'd, ii Me F 


ends with the Reſemblance of Truth, and Nature and the 
Audience are ſatisfied with the Conduct of it. 
But our Plays being divided into Acts, I ſhall add a word 
about them. . There muſt be no more, nor leſs, than five 
Acts; this is a Rule of 1790 Years ſtanding at the leaſt. 
The firſt contains the Matter or Argument of the Fable, 
with the ſhewing the principal Characters. The ſecond 
brings the Affairs or Buſineſs into Act. The third furniſhes 
Obftacles and Difficulties. Tke fourth either ſhews hoy 
thoſe Difficulties may be remov'd, or finds new in the At- 
tempt. The fifth puts an end to them all, in a ſortunate 


- 


_ Diſcovery, and ſettles all as it ſhould be. 
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Cut. IV. 
a Of TRAGE DV. 
O only Action, that's entire and grave, 

5 nd of juſt length, the Tragic Mule muſt have 


The Objyct of its artful Imitation, .. J 
And that without the Help of the Narration, . 


? 3 
* g 
* 
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By the ſtrong Pow'r of Terrqur and Compaſſion.) _ 
All ſorts of Paſſion perfely refines, © 
And what in us to Paſſion elſe inclines. 


As all the veher Farta.of Poetry are Imitations, ſo is Tra- 
gedy; for the beft Critics define it thus; — © Tragedy bY 
_ < the Imitation of one grave, and entire Action, of a juſt H! 
Fe length, and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, Sen 
„6 by ths Means of Terrour and Compaſſion, perfectly re- — 
20 ne in us all ſorts of Paſſions, and whatever is like I an 
them. 3 e 
Thus Tragedy is the Imitation of ſome one Action, and ÞÞ*" 
not of all the Actions of a Man's Life; and 'tis equally 90 
Plain, that there is no room for any thing in this "oY | 
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te moſt uſeful and noble of all Poeſie) but what is grave 
nd ſerious, This Action muſt be enr7re,-it muſt have a 
eginning, Middle, and End. The Beginning is that before, 
hich we have no need to ſuppoſe any neeeffary Cauſe of it; 
ie Middle is all that this Beginning produces, and the End 


une aten. 'Temuſt be of z juſt length, that is, it muſt not 


iche ſo long as that of an Heroic Poem, nor ſo ſhort” as a ſin- 
„ite Fable. The excluding Narration, and the confining it 

Terror and Compaſſion, diſtinguiſhes it from an Heroic 
Poem 3 which may be perfect without them, and employs 
Aumiration. By the refining the Paſſions, we mean not Exe 
irpation, but the reducing them to juſt Bounds and Mode- 
tion, which makes them as uſeful as neceſſary. For by 
wing the Miſeries that attend the Subjection to them, it 
aches us to watch them more narrowly, and by ſeeing the 
reat Misfortunes of Others, it lefſens our Own, either pre- 


Mere ũ no Ackion that do's not proceed l 
PFom Manners, and the Sentiments indeed, 


4 And therefore theſe, im thy ſublimer r 
= $1 Of Tragedy, muſt claim eſſential Part. 90} 33T0 


As Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, Abt of Inclina- 
tions or. Habits, ſo there is no Action that does not proceed 
from the Manners. and the Sentiments, and therefore the 
Manners and the Sentiments are eſſential Parts of Tragedy; 
vr nothing but thefe can diftinguiſh an Aion. The Man- 

ers form, and the Sentiments explain it, diſcovering its Cauſes 
aaa 0 OD on COD 
A T ragedies four Parts do claim 

Fable the firſt, and Principal we Names 

| The Manners and the Sentiments ſucceed, | 

. e laſt place 10 Diction s decreed, 

is There is no Subject of a Tragedy where theſe: following 

uft Parts are not to be found; the Fable, the Manners, the 

on, bent i ments, and the Pidion. Some add the Decoration, be- 

re · Ncauſe that denotes the Place; and every Action requiring 

ke Nome Place, the Decoration is in ſome meaſure the O ect of 

the Poets Care, that the Place may be proper for the Repre- 

nd entation. ,The chief and much moſt confiderable, is the = 

ly Yfoble, or the Compoſition of the Incident which form the 

m, Subject of the Tragedy. For Action being the Object of the 


* — 


Imi 


\ 


that after which nothing is neceſſarily ſuppos'd to compleat 


ſiderable ; and all the Beauties of Manners, Di#5on, and 


to live Happily,is.an Action; for Man, is either Happy 


All Things. 
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Imitation of this ſort-of -Poetry, muſt be the moſt conſiq 
rable 3 but the Alon conſiſts of the Incident and their Cy 
duct, which is the Fable : The fable muſt be the moſt co 
\t7ments, can't make amends. for the PDefects of this. Till; 
- general, End that Mankind propoſe, is, to live Happily, M Ha 


. Miſerable by his Actions, not :Menners. , Tragedy only adi 
- them for the Production of Aang. The Fable being ten, 
fore the End of Tragedy, as being the Imitation oſ the 48; 
it muſt be of the greateſt Importance; ſor ſo is the End! 


= The Manners next, by the Dramatie Lam, 


For as Tragedy is the Imitation of an Action, ſo there are nf 


As they of Action are the Svurte and Cauſe, 
Demand our Study, and our utmoſt Care 4 
By thoſe the Perſons, their Deſignt declare, e W 

And from each otben beſt diſtiagluſid are. 


The Manners are the moſt confiderable next to the Tabl. | 


Actions without the Manners ; as no Effect without a Cauſe 


The Manners diſtinguiſh Character from Character, an... 


Side, or Coyrxſe he will take on any important and difficul 


diſcover the Inclinations of the Speaker, and what Par 
Emergence, "know | how he will Beha ve himſelf þefore x 
ſee the Actions. If Pride, Choler, Piety, or the like, he th 
Manners of the Hero, we may know that he will follow tl 
Dictates of the prevailing Paſſion of his Character. 
_ The Sentiments obtain the next Degree, 
Tho leaſt in Excellence of all the Three, . 
The Sentiments the Manners go expreſs, _ 
But muſt with Truth an Likelihood © confeſs. 
| | MLA wor LE THOITSE hob 14G 1 4 
The Sentiments are next in degree of Excellence to f 
Fable and the Manners : For theſę are far the Manner, what" 
the Manners are for the Fable, The Action cannot be juff 
imitated without the Manners, not the Manners without ti 
Sentiment. In theſe we muſt regard T7uth and  Verfimilitu 
As when the Poet makes a Madman (peak = as a Malm 
does z or as it is probable he 'wou'd-do./ For this ſee Kin 
Tear in Shale ſpe ar. 17 0 tet = 4 1 W 7412 a 7 $4 
035. SOL RENO . £30 | 
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P Whighin theinproper Language muſt he zold. , 
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Na The Digibn, ge gudge of Tage, can demand but 
ah | fourth Place 1 in dhe eienr P 9 7 and is of the af 
nportance of Any bf them; pet bY peculſar Care be 
Ewiſe taken. of this, that u Paſſion | "ſpeak in ſuch 
ords and Expreſſions as is der to it. 

"Having, thus ſeen the ſeveral Parts of Tragedy, and theit 
Weeſlence in regard of each other, we ſhall now proceed to 
bo e Directions neceſſary to the ae each of them per: 


„ and to the knowing when, they are ſo in what we read. . 
40 * Frſt an 4 Plot employ thy careful Thoughts; '.. F,% 1; 
eee againſt its uſual Faults, 
Tin 1 0 Font thowſand ſæveral was 
That (as it ought) gives ſure Succeſs to Plays. 


I As the Plot, or Fable, is the chief Thing in a Tragedy, fo 


ir firſt and principal care ought to be employ'd in contri- 
ing this Part with that care, that each may produce and 
8 al lepend upon the former. - This Part being perform'd with 

Nin, has given Succeſs to thoſe Plays WIEN have Wen 295 
ive in all the other Parts. | 


Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 

Parti ah 2 Scene — have a Plot _ . 
Contrive each little Turn, mark every Place; 

e As Painters firſt chalk out the future Face. 
ech e be not fondly your own Slave for thi, _ 
Au change bereafter what appears amiſs. 


As the main Plot, or Fable, conſiſts of many Incidents of 
enes,' the Poet muſt make a Draught of theſe before he 
egins to write; which will appear more plainly when we 
"me to diſcourſe of the Incidenis. In this Scheme we muſt 
mark all the fine Touches of the Paſſions, and all the ad mi- 
ble Turns that produce them. But when we come to write, 
we et. ne. Va og in the wet nh: Sue we mu 
rect. t * 


Fach Tag ic Adios 400 be both cis | 

And of 1 151 length which Tra 1517 reg TOE | 
Beginning it muſt baue, and Middle, and khan 

Bash to produce the other ſtill muſt tend. MOT 

The Cauſe of Undertaking and Defign - 
f Action, to Beginning we confine 5 |, |, 
AT the Effetts and Obſtacles we fin 

In ib Execution, to Middle are afſjpn'd 

TV unravelling and diſſolving of the ſame, 
Hith Juſtice we the End do "_ names E- 


81 
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. Every. Action, that is fit for a Tragic 1ritation, ought-n 
och ©o be entire, hut of a juſt it, 5 that is, wußte have of too 
Beginning, Middle, and End. This diftinguiſhes it funf anc 
momentaneous Ations, or thoſe which happen in an inftant 
without Preparation or Sequel, which, wanting Extenſig 
may come into the Incidems, not build a Fable on. Th 
Cauſe or Deſign of undertaking an Adlion is the Beginning 
and the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties we ful 
nun the Execution, are the Middle: The unrayelling and d 
ſolving theſe Difficulties, is the Zang, in 
An Explanation'of this will beſt appear by an Exam 
which we will take from the Plot of the Antigone of Sophoclerl the! 
On the Death of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Polynice oft 
Creon, who ſucceeds them in the Ringdom of Thebes, prob dec 
bits the burying 'the Body of the later, becauſe be invaded H d 
Native Country with Foreign Troops: This Decree makes Anti bio! 
one, who was betrothed to Hæmon the Son of Creon, buyſery 
im, is. ee condemn'd to be bury'd alive: Creonffl Jul: 
cou d not be brought to relent by Hæmon, or Tereſias; and ſiſ ö 
Hæmon bills b:mſelf with her: This makes Eurydice, bis MY mig 
| ther, deſtroy herſelf ; and Creon, in theſe Miſeries ſeeing i lun 
fatal Conſequence of his Decree, repems ioo late, and become B 
miſerable. 5 e ee 
The Beginning of this Action has no neceſſary Conſequeneq trib 
of the Death of Polynices, ſince that Decree might have beei Noi 
let alone by Creon, tho? it cou'd not have been without thatYhayi 
Death; ſo that the 'AF7on naturally begins with that Decree Not 
The Middle is the Effects produc'd: by that | Decree, theare 
Deaths of Antigone, Hæmon, and Eurydave,: which product 
the Enil by breaking the Obſtinacy of Cveen, and making hint 
repent, and miſerable, Thus the Poet cannot begin or end 
his Action where he pleaſes (which is the fault of moſt o 
our old Plays) if he wou'd manage his Subject with tru 
Oeconomy and Beauty. For there muſt be the Cauſe ot 
Beginning; the Effect of that Cauſe, which is naturally thi 
Middle; and the unravelling or finiſhing of it, which is the 
End produc'd by the Middle, as that by the Beginning. Th 
Middle ſuppoſes ſomething before.it, as its Ga, and tollow- 
ing, as its Effect ; the Beginning ſuppoſes nothing before, and 
the End nothing to follow, to make the 4#ion compleat. 


| The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
If well obſerd d, give Plays a perfect Graces 


The 91006 


va ,« 


The Subject of a Dare hoy'd be of of a aue r | 
too large, nor too-narrow, but that it may he ſren, view /d, 
and conlide r'> at once, without confoundi the Mind, 
which if too little or narrow, it will do; not make) it wandt 
todiffraft it, as itwill do if it be too large aud extenſive. _ 
That! is, the Piece ought to take up juſt ſo. muſt; Trae as is 
1 or probable for the e Incidents with 
their eparation, For to. make a g Tragedy that * 
juſt Pee the Alion imitated puke a not, in 
be longer than the Repreſentation 3 for this makes: f 
1ſt greater, and by conſequence more perfect. But _ 
there are Actions of ten or twelve Hours, we muſt bring ſome'. 
ces of the Incidents into the Jace nh the, Atts, the better . 
o deceive the Audience. Wen 00 
i Next, the Unity of Adios is ſuch, that it can never be 
ati broke without deſtroying the Poem. This Uniry is not pre- 
bun ſerv'd by, ee o* ſeveral Actions of o Man; as ef 
+ * ; ar, of 2 ony, or Brutus Les bag hs ” 61 whag 7 
4% Realon to in at any certain p 112 | 
Ul might have brought his Pla down to the an Empergr of - 
Rome, as well as to the Dea of Bruns. Minz 
But this Unity of Aion does not exclude the various 
mnder- Altions, wich are perfectly dependent on, and con- 
-ncetribute to, the chief; and which without it art 'niothing. 
xe Nor does this Exception make ſor our ſilly under. Pig, whic 
that have nothing to do with the main Deſign, but is another 
reed Not; as. Adraſtus and Furydice in Drylen s Oedipu, which 
theſare abominable. In the Orphan the Act ion is One, and every 
Part or ander- Action carries —— and contributes to the man 
in 48:0x, or Subject. Thus the different Actions of different 
Men are not more diſtinttly different Actions, than thoſe of 
Wore Man at different Times. Whatever can be tranſpos'd, 
or leſt out, without a ſenſible Veen 0 foe Aliens has no- 
ſting to do there. e net 
The Tragic Perſon js no 1 Il, S 
Tbe Bard PARTICULARS wou d deny! in pain 5 
For to no: Purpoſe is that wes. Mo W r, 
By which 110 moral ory K can be : wy 
Great Homer, in ib Achilles, — 25 be 2 2 
Sets net that one ſole Perſon in our n A. 


- + 70 in that Perſon to explain did chobſe 8 e 
i bos Violence, W 1 rr LN fo 1 
a 16% IDE Fenn 1 ACS d 16 1. £9 3 649 
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poſe and Tranquility. Deen Fable in which the prin 
;cipal Perſon or Perſons have a 


$5 ET a”, 7 


to Neuenge and Happineſs. . Oedipus, with his Change of For- 
, tune, diſcoyers,: that he is the Son of Jocaſta and Zaiusz and 
bis guilty of Inceſt and · Parricide. But Electra diſcovers 
| affe to be her Brotber, and by that changes her Miſeries in- 
1 Ha ppineßꝶ, in the Revenge of her Fathers Death. In the 
Iphige nia in Tuuris of Euripides (written hy Mr. Dennis in En- 
= F775 ſphigenia making, a Diſcovery that 0reftes is her Brother, 
changes both their Fortunes from Deſpair to a ha ppy Eſcape 
7 from the barbarous Altars of Taurita. But the Change can 
4 || "either be neceſſary nor probable (without which Qualities 
s it is of no Value) if it be not the nataral-Reſy}s, or atrlexſt 
che Effect of the foregoing Actions, or of the gageſt it felf. 
— | As in Oedipus: For Ægeon, who comes to bring him àagteenble 
„ News, and which ought to have deliyerd him ftom , theſe 
Apprehenſions into which the Fear of committing Inceſt 
with his Mother had chroun himzdòes quite the contrary, in 
de || diſcovering, to. him-who nd What he is. The Fuct is thus— 
or | A Meſſenger from Corinth brings Oed ipus Mord ef the Death - 
& / Polybus, and inuites him ic take Poſſeſſion! of thai N . 
en but be afraid of committing the Inceſt ibe Oracle had 101d him of, 
ta. believing Polybus 10 be bs: Father, declar d be would never go 
nd. % 10e Place where. his Mather was. The Corinthian, ibm, 
of. that he did not know hemſelf, and ſo diſturb'd himſelf about no- 
bing; and ſo thinking to da Oedipus a ſignal: Piece of Service, 
by delivering him from his Fears, informs bim, hat Polybus 
and Merope mere not his Father or Mother, which began the 
Diſcovery; that caſt him into the moſt terrible of his Mis- 
Iorturigss co . 1 % ares die 30d 
bat in the Drama we DISCOVERY call, 
May in the Notion of Remembrance fal. 
For, hy remembring, the chief Perſons woue 
, Hen ignorance to Knowledge, which or Lede Nen 
nei. vor Hatred in them always muſt produces” 228.0. Neid 
er. Aalel rheir Happineſs or Miſery ins. 
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© Diſcovery being ber us d lor a Term of Art, and therefor 
- Rgnitying more than in its vulgar Acceptation, you muſt 
- know, that here it means a Diſcovery, which is made by the 
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principal Characters; by remembring or calling to Mind 


either one. another, or ſomething of Importance . to their 
Change of Fortune, and is thus de 


| d. —— The DISCO. 
VERY 15 CHANGE, which Hanging 1 from Toms. 
rance to Knowledge, produces either LOVE or HATRED i 


| rhoſe wbom the Poet bas @ Deſign to make either Happy or Miſe- 
rable. That is, it ought not to be in vain, by leaving thoſe 
who remember one-another in the fame Sentiments they 
were in hefore z it muſt produce either Love or Hatred in 


the Principal, not inferiour Characters. But thoſe Diſco- 


* 


veries which are immediately follow'd by the Change of For: 
tune, are the moſt Beautiful; as that o 

 covery of his being the Son of Jocaſta and Larus,immediately 
makes him of the moſt Happy, the moſt Miſerable, And 
 This'Cataſtrophe or Ending, which has a Change of Fortune 
immediately after the Piſeo very, will a produce Terror 
| fort, the End and Aim of Tragedy, We ſh; 
thing of the ſeveral forts of Diſcoveries, after the Manners, 
on which they have ſome kind of Dependance. 


oedipus, for the Di- 


e ſhall ſay ſome 


Reejelt that vulgar Error, which appears 
Sy fair, of making perfect Characters. 
There's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you draw 
A faulty Monſter, which the World ne er ſaw: 
Same Faults muſt be, which his Misfortunes drew, 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion 100. 


The next Thing which we are to confider, are the Che 


rafters, Thoſe which are to compoſe a perfect Tragedy, muſ 
be neither perfet h virtuous and innocent, nor ſeandalouſly 


wicked. To make a perfettly virtuous and innocent Cha- 
racter unfortunate, excites Horror, not Terror, nor Compaſſion. 
To pufiiſh the Wicked, gives indeed a fort of Satisfaction, 
but neither Terror nor Piiy; which are the Buſineſs of Tra. 
gedy. For what we never think our ſelves capable of com. 
mitting, we can never Pity. But the Characters of a perfef 
Tragedy ſhou'd be the Medium between both, but rather 


good than bad. Thus the Dramatic Perſon ſhou'd not dra 


his Misfortuneson himſelf by ſuperlative Wickedneſs,or Crimes 
notoriouſiy Scandalous, but by involuntary: Faults, that 13 
Frailties proceeding from the Exceſs 'of Paſhon, We call 


"them involuntary Faults, which are committed either by Ig 


norance, 
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a foran ee, or Imprudenee/againſt; the natural TEmper of the 
+ Man, Whey be is tranſported by a violent Paſſonz which he 
cou d hot. uppreſsz or by ſome greater ur ternal Force, 


e — - 2 

din the Execution of fuch Oxders, which e cop'd 
ah 1; ought $9 dtober. The Fauls of Yolipe is f the, ſk 
„bet, tho? he be alſo guilty of the ſecond. That of Thyeſ/tes,in 


the murdering his Nephews of ende violent Paſe 
fon of Anger and Revenge. . That of &reſtes, in the killing 
„Ibis Mother for the Death of his Father, of the third; be- 
gel ing order d to do it by the 1 of the Gods. 'Tis true, 
e een es; but all that Sophos 
in 4, gives him, are Courage,good Fortune and Judgment ; Qlali- 
. % <qually common to the good and the bad, and to thoſe who 
r. ate made up of Virtues and Vices. Spbocles has. indeed 
ic been him 4 Character that has a mixture of Virtue an 
Vice. His Vices plainly are, Pride, Violence, Anger, 
1d Raſhneſs and Imprudence ; ſo that it is not for his Parricide 
ne 404 Inceſt that he is punilh'd, for they were the Effett o 
| bis Quriofity, Raſhnels, Pride, Anger, and Violence, and 
e. the Punihment of them, And thoſe are the Vices Sophocles - 
you'd correct in us by his Example. 
Tuo ſeveral Ends the Fable may obtain, © (4 \ ii! 
Ei ber the . happy may remain “N 
Or ſink beneath ihe crue! Hand of faite; 
Or elſe it may obtain a double Hale. 
: Good for the: Good, and Bad for thoſe who err, 


I The ſingle and umbappy ſtill-prefers 
"The Fable ny Have kirber a ſingle End or Citaftraphe, or 
one that is double; one that is ha ppy, or one that is un 5 5 
1 or one thet is happy for the Good, and ufa ppy for che ur. 
yz but chat which is beſt is the ſingle and unhappy, | 1. iat 
m moſt likely produce Terror and Pig. rr 75 
N As Incidents the Fable do rompoſes AN 
„ fil we eee 16 
| | dif 


2 n . Terror wm DEP 
45 AV ſuch Eventt *rmixt Friends ara an faunds'%.  . 
a From Others nothing. Tragic can redound. „ 
er en the Friend's Hand. ag6in/t a Friend arm d, 
15 We find our Hearis on either fide alarm l. 


ge Ibu when we ſee the Son's unhallow'd Knije: 
i With impious Rage aſſault & Parent's Life 5 
4 "TY. | 3 . þ : . 4 115 1 rr 


** way * 3 2 F.3d 14 4 . .* 
| I be 
31 , N * . 5 < ; 
Ig. 5 * of = 4 3 Þ 3 2 . Fas * «4 ©* * is N x * 
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- + +; When Ignorance or Rage the Parent move, © ./ 
DW point the Steel againſt the Child they love, L | 
Pear and Compathon every Breaſt will prove, '} | 

: Terror and Compaſſion being the chief End of Tragedy, and 
that being only produc'd by the Fable, let us conſider what 


Incidents (for ſuch compoſe every Fable) are the moſt pro. 


duct ive of thoſe two Paſſions. 


All Incidents are Events that happen between ſome-body 


or other; and all Incidents that are terrible, or pitiful, hap- 
Pen between Friends, Relations, or the like; for what hay. 
pens betwixt Enemies, can have no Tragical Effect. Thus 


When a Brother is going to kill (or kills) a Brother ; a Father 


his Son, or a Son his Father ; the Mother the Son, or the Son 
the Motker it is very terrible, and forces our Compaſſion, 


Now all theſe Actiens or Events may be thus divided, — in- 


to thoſe which'the Actor performs with an entire Know: 
edge of what he does, or is going to do; as Medea, when 


17 e g | 
The kill'd her Children; or 9reſtes, when he killd his Mo- 


ther, and the like: Or thoſe, where the Actor does not 


 knoWthe Guilt of the Crime he commits, or is going to 


commit, till after the Deed is done, when the Relation of 
the Perſons they have deftroy'd is diſcover'd to them. Thus 
Telegonus did not know it was his Father Ulyſſes whom he 


mortally wounded, till he had done it. The third ſort of 


incidents, and which is the moſt beauritul, is when a Man or 
Woman js gaing to kill a Relation, who is not known to him 


or her, and is prevented by a Diſcovery of their Friendſhip 


and Relation. The fr/t is the worſt, and the /aft beſt ; the 
ſo50ng.next in Excellence to the 1bird, becauſe here is no- 


| thing flagitious, and inhumane, but the Sin of .{gnorane; 


as that of Oedipus killing his Father Lais. 
In Manners four Qualities we — 3 
"They muſt good, like, convenient, equal be, 
*, The Manners ful mark'd, we here call good, 
ben by their Words ibeit Bent is underſtood ; 
What Reſolutions they-will E abr 
_ What they will ſeek, and what they will forſale. 
: "EIKENESS to well-known Characters Aer Us 
For Hiſtoty no Quality abates. 
_ Conyenient Manners we thoſe ever call 
Which 10 each Rank, Age, Sex, and Climate fall. 
_ "Thoſe Manners Poets always equal name, 
i Which thro the Drama always are the ſame, 


tor then the Rp wonderfully pathetic and moving; 


We 


We come now.to the Manners, which are in the next de- 
gree of Excellence to the Fable. The Manners diſtinguiſh 
the Characters; and if the Manners be ill ex preſs d, we can 
never be acquainted with them, and conſequently never be 
terrified by foreſeeing the Dangers they will produce to the 


Dramatic Perſons, nor melt into Pity by ſeeing their Suffer- 


ings. All Dramatic Perfons therefore ought to have the 
Manners; that is, their Diſcourſe onght to diſcover their 


Inclinations, and what Reſolutions they will certainly pur- 


ſne, The Manners therefore ſhon}d have four Qualities, 
and they muſt be, (1.) good; (2.) like; .(3.) convenient, 
(4.) equal, Good is when they are mark'd; that is, when 
the Diſcourſe of the Perſons makes us clearly and diſtinctly 


ſee their Inclinations, and what good or. evil Reſolutions 


they are certain to take. Lile only relates to known and 
public Perſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with 
which our Poetic Characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet 
muſt not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
which Hiſtory has given him. We muft remember, that the 
evil Qualities given to Princes, and Great Men, ought to be 
omitted by the Poet, if they are contrary to the Character 
of a Prince, Oc. but the Virtues oppofite to thoſe known 
Vices ought not to be impos'd, by making him generous, 
or liberal in the Poem, who was avaritious in the Hiſtory. 
The Manners muſt likewiſe be convenient; that is, th 
muſt be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, an 
Condition of the Perſon that has them: For this you may 
look back to what is quoted out of my Lord Roſcommon's 
Tranſlation of Horace, in what we have ſaid of Comedy. 
You muſt indeed ftudy Mankind, and from them draw the 
Proprieties of Characters or Manners : It would be well if 
i ſtudied Moral Philoſophy, to lead you into the Study of 
ankind. $f 7 OT 5 
They muſt be egaal; that is, they muſt be conſtant, or 
conſiſtent, through the whole Character; or the Variety 
or Inequality of the Manners (as in Nature, ſo in chis 
Draught) muſt be equal. The Fearful muſt not be brave, 
nor the Brave fearful ; The Avaritious muſt never be libe- 


ral, and the like. apr is excellent in this Diſtinction 


of Characters, and he 
Ne it £51 6TH 

one Quality eſſential does remain, 
By which the greateſt Beauty they obtain. 


uld be througbly ſtudied on this 
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Te Manners muſt. ſo regularly ſom, „„ 
T bat go Neceſſity their Birth they owe. ogy | 
No Vicious Quality muſt be their Lot, 

But what is needful 10 promote the Plot. 


Beſides the four Qualities we have mention'd, there is a 
fifth efſential to their Beauty, that is, that they be neceſſary; 
That is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination ought to he 
given to any Poetic Perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, or requilite to the carrying on of the Action; T 
as all thoſe mention'd in Oedipus were, to the promoting that I bran 


' Three ſorts of Diſcoveries are found bear 
| nin the Dramatic Poets #0 abound; cher 
| The firſt hy certain Marks the Buſineſs do, diſc 
* Whether from Chance or Nature they accrue; ire 

As Scars, or Moles, that in the Body ye, 1441 

Or certain Tokens which thoſe Marks ſupply. there 


Having run through the Manners, I now return to the lis! 
| Diſcoveries, becauſe (well manag'd) they add a wonderful ſuffi 
Beauty to the Piece, tho' it is indeed a Beauty almoſt en- f 
Z tirely unknown on our Stage. The finſt ſort of Diſcovery is 

by certain Marks in the Body, either nataral, or accidental, Ine 
Tnus Ulyſes having formerly, before the Trojan War, re: Ne 
| ceived a Wound in his Thigh, by a Boar, in the Mountain for 
| of Parnaſſus, when he return'd incognito home, the Nurſe that 
\| who waſh'd his Legs: diſcover'd him by the Scar of that Gre 
l Wound. | The' theſe be the leaft beautiful Diſcoveries, yer this 
; they may be us'd with more or leſs Art: As that we have juft bel 

mention'd of Myſes, was artful and fine; hut when he is 
fain to ſhew it himſelf co the Shepherds, to confirm them 
that he is Ulyſſes, it is leſs artful, . 
The ſecond Way is by Tokens; as, the Casket of Things 
which the Prieft had found with Jon, when he was expos'd, 
diſcovers Creuſa, whom he was going to kill, to he his Mo- 
ther. And Oreſles, when he had found out Iphigenia by het 
Letter, which ſhe was going to ſend to him by Pylades, is 
fain to tell particular Tokens in her Fatber's Palace, to 
make himſelf be helievd to be @reſtes.. For theſe; Tokens 
are no great matter of Invention, fince the Poet might 1 
have made them twenty other ways. 001 
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Third Fom Remembrance takes its pleaſing Riſe, 
And forces the Diſcovery from the Dyer, 15 N | 
The fourth ſort we do in Reaſoning find, 
Which brings the Unknown Object to the Mind. 
"Thus when Oreſtes ſaw the fatal Knife 
With impious Blow directed at by Life, 
Thus to the Goddeſs in Deſpair did call, 
Ab! muſt I then like Iphigenia fall? 
The third ſort of Diſcovery is. what is made by Remem- 
brance 5 that is, when the fight, or hearing, of any thing 
makes us remember our Misfortunes, Ce. Thus when Ulyſſes 


I eard Pomodocus fing his Actions at Troy, the Memory of 


them ſtruck him, and drew Tears from his Eyes, which 
diſcover'd him to Alcinous. The fourth fort of Diſcoveries 
are made by Reaſoning; as Ipbigenia in Aſchylus, Hither is 
Man come like me; no body is like me but Oreſtes, it muſt 
therefore be Oreſtes. And in the 1 55 of Polyides, a 
Greek Poet, Oreſtes kneeling at the Altar, and juſt opening 
his Boſom to receive the ſacred Knife, crys out, Tis not 
ions that my Siſter bas been ſacrific*d io Diana, but 1 muſt. 
0 too. T | e TR 5 

The fineſt ſort is that which ariſes from the Subject, or 
He Gers of the Fablẽ; as that's ; is excel-_ 
ye 5 n | that Ib Fj Nia lent Dy -{'(4 3 
for if * Ar: or ler UL Tar Otedlion "fend 
that Letter. We have been forc'd to make mention of 
Greek Plays, becauſe we have not yet had any thing of 
this kind, but in thoſe taken from thoſe Poets; but our 
bedipu and Iphigenia will ſhew this in ſome meaſure, 


r G 
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Incidents, and Manners, we 
come now- to the Sentimen um. 
The Poet here muſt not be content to look into his Mind, 
to ſee what he himſelf wou'd think on ſuch an 9 
| ut 


hes to place, 


—— 
—_— — * 
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but be gutt put himſelf jntaghe aden, Quality, and Ter s 
per. of ter he is to. raw; that is, . he mMüſt afſung in 8 


thoſe Manners he gives each Dratnatic-Perſon, and then { 
what Sentiments or Thoughts ſuch an Occaſion, Paſſion, 9 
the like, will produce. And the Poet muſt change the Hz. 
bit of his Mind, and aſſume a new Perſon, as à different 
Character or Perſon ſpeaks; or he will make all ſpeak alike 
without any diſtinction of Character. But this can't bf 
done, hut by a ftrong Imagination, and great Genius. 
We ſhall fay no more of the $r22nrs here, hecauſe they 
are to be learnt from the Art of Rhetoric; for the Sentimen 
being all that makes up the Diſcourſe, they conſiſt in pre 
ving, refuring, exciting, and expretinz the-PTThons-1 | 
Pity; Anger, Fru, and all the others, to raiſe or debate fe 
Value of à Fhing. The Reaſons of Poets and Orators ate ö. 
the ſame, when they would make Things . worthy oerce 
"Pity, or terrible, or great, or probable; tho” fome Thing 
are render'd fo by Art, and ſome by their own Nature. 
_ Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe, 
With differing 1 in a tering Dreſs: 
Bold Anger in rough baug biy Words appears, 
Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in Tears, . | . 
Make not your Hecuba with Fury rar, 
And ſhew à canting Spirit on the Stages: 
There ſwaln Expreſſions, and affected Noiſe, 2 
She wa lite ſome Pedant that declaims to Bi  -- \\ 
In Sorrow you muſt ſofter Methods keep, -_ 
And, to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt weed. 
Thoſe noifie Words which in ill Plays are found _ 
Come not from Hearts that are in Sadneſs drown'd. 
p pleaſe, "you muſt a hundred Changes try 32 
Sometimes be bumble, then muſt ſoar on high; 
In natural Thoughts muſt every where abound, 
Be eaſie, pleaſant, ſolid, and profound. _ 
To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 
And fhew us a New Vonder in each Line. 90t 


The Diction, or Language, is that which next comes un- 
der our conſideration; and tho? it is confels'd, that it is 0 
the leaſt importance of al thoſe Parts: yet when the Eloci- 
tion is proper and elegant, and varies as it ought, it gives? 
great, and advantageous Beauty to a Play; and therefore 
we will not paſs it over in ſilence. Some have been betray'd 
by their Ignorance of Art and Nature, to imagine that Mit 
== oo 
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m's Stile, becauſe noble in the Ehle, beft for Tragedy, 
ever reflecting that he himſelf Ted 1 his 35 ile in his Samp- 
n Agoniſtes. If you would therefore” merit Praife, you 
nuſt diverſifie your Stile inceſſantly too equal, and too 
niform a Manner then'is to ho purpoſe, and inelines us to 
Nee p. Rarely are thoſe AD read; WhO are horn to 
lague us, and who appear always whining in the ſame Un- 
matefyl Tone. Happy the, Man, who can ſo 95 d his 
oice, as to paſs; without. Conſtraint from SY W] hich is grave, 
0 that which is moving, and from thay oP ac pleaſe ant, to 
hat which is ſevere and ſolemn. Exer. has 15 pro- 
r Way of Speaking, Which a Mane tet each de 


Wire from the very Nature of the Paſftön he writes. Anger is 
Wroud, and atrers Eazy Words, but ſpeaks in Words leſs 

Ferce and fiery when it abates.. Grzef is more humble, and 

peaks a Language like it ſelf, dejecteu, plain, and. ſorrowfut. 


Soliloquies bad need be very few; 1 

Extreamiy ſbort, and ſpoke. in Paſſion ob. 
our Lovers talking 10 the nſe lues, for want 

of others, make th Pitt their Confidant, 

Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend only 10 tell at 18. 

Th 0ciafion. ſbou'd as naturally fall 

As when Bellario confeſſes all, 


Ts. There i is nothing more common in our Plays, tho? nothing | 
Jo inartificial and unnatural} as the Perſons making lon 
Speeches to themſelves; only to con vey their Intentions — 
AA ions to the Knowledge of the Audience: But the Poet 
* Fwd take care to make the. Dramatic Perſons have ſuch 

,onfidan _— may fiecefſarily ſhare their inmoſt Thoughts, 
and — they would be möfe Jay and with more Nature, 
con vey'd to the Audience A lively Picture of the abſurd 
Characters and Conduct of our Plays, take from the Duke of: 
Bucking hams Eſſays vn Poetry, which being in Verſe, may be 
got by hart, and remember'dy ind. e n 2 
a Tek any neu Hero. hos \ t6 291 a £5 f 
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But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, - 
Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone, 
He ſtrait grows exp ras yet we know not why, 
And, to oblige bis Rival, needs will dye: 
But firſt be makes a Speech, wherein he tells 
The abſent Nymph bow much bis Flame excels, 
And yet bequeaths ber generouſly now | 
To that dear Rival, whom be does not know, 
Who ſtrait appears, (but, I bo can Fate withſtand ? ) 
Too late, alas? to bold bis haſly Hand, 
That j bas given bimſelf à cruel Strobe: 
At which this very Stranger”s Heart is broke, 
He more to bir new Friend than Miſtreſs kind 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left bebind; 
Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 
0 Love, and living in his Lady's Arms. 


Of the EPIC, or HEROIC POEM. 


An Epic Poem, ts a Diſcourſe invented with Art, to form: 
the Manners by Iuſtructions, diſgurs'd under the Allegory 
of an Action which is important, and which is related in 
Verſe in a W wonderful manner. 


That is, it is à Fable which conſiſts of two Parts, firſt of 
Truth, its Foundation and Fiction, which diſguiſes that Truth, 


and gives it the Formof a Fable, The Truth is the Moral] 
and the Fiction of the Action that is built upon it. Its Im- 
portance diſtinguiſhes it from the Comedy, and its Relation] 


from the Tragic A#ions, The Action here, as in Tragedy, 
muſt be One, and all its Epiſodes, or under-AFions are to be 


dependent on the main Action. It muſt be entire, that is, have 
a Beginning, Middle, and End, It muſthave the Manner, c 


that is, the Characters muſt be diſtinguiſh'd, and Manner. 
muſt be neceſſary, and have thoſe Qualities inſefted already 


in Tragedy, ' The Incidents ought to be delightful, and to that 


End various, and rightly diſpos'd, and ſurprizing. The F- 
piſodes ſhou'd be pathetic. | The Sentiments will, fall under 
the ſame Rules as thoſe of Tragedy, but the Diſt ion is allow'd 


to be more lofty, and more figurative, as being a Narration, 
and having Ad mirasion, not Terror and Pity, for its End. 


We need ſay no more of this Poem, the Rules at large 
wou'd be too extenſive for this Treatiſe, and but of little 
Uſe; the Poem being not to be undertaken but by a Maſter, 


and by a Genius that does not appear once in 2 Thouiand 
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61. TY HETORIC 7: the Faculty of diſcovering what 
every Subject affords of Uſe 0 PERSUASION. 
And as every Author muſt invent, or find out 


Arguments to make his Subject prevail, diſpoſe thoſe Argu- 
ments, thus found out, into their proper Places, range them 


in their juſt Order, and to the ſame End give them thoſe 
Embelliſhments and Beauties of Language which are pro- 


per to each Subject; and, if his Diſcourſe be to be deliver'd 
in public, to utter them with that Decency, and Force, 
which may ſtrike the Hearer; So this Art of Perſuaſion is 
generally divided into four parts, Invention, Diſpeſition, Elo- 
cation or Language, and Delivery or Pronunciation. 

§ 2. Invention is the finding out ſuch Motives, Reaſons, 
or Arguments as are adapted to perſuade, or gain the Aſſent 
or Belief of the Hearer or Reader. 
tical, The former are the proper Object of the Invention 
of him who writes; the later the Author or Writer does not 
invent, but burrowing them from abroad, applys and ac- 


N 


commodates them to his Subject. 


The artificial Arguments are of three ſorts, Reaſons or 


Argumentations, the Manzers, and the Paſſions, The firſt 
are to inform the Zearer's Judgment; the ſecond, to ingra- 
tiate with him, or win his Incli nation or Favour; the third, 
to move. „ : | 

.. The Student, or Writer, is abundantly aſſiſted in finding 
out theſe, Arguments, Reaſonings, or Argumentations, by con- 
fulting ſuch Zeads, as contain, by general Conſent, or the 
Rules of Art, ſuch Proofs or Evzdences under them. 

Some of theſe HEADS are general, others particular: 
The General contain thoſe Propoſitions which are common 
to all Subjeds or Cauſes; and theſe the Maſters of this Art 
0 „ | ie 


Theſe Arguments may be divided into artifc:al,and inar- 
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. Have agreed to be two in number, under theſe two Titles; 


the firſt, Poſſible, or Impoſſible ; for whether we perſuade or 
Aiſſuade, * 1 difpraiſe, accuſe or defend, we muſt prove 
that the Fact or Subject, has been, or is poſſible or ampoſſible 
to be done. 
Ike other Title is Great or Small, and to this all Compa- 
wiſons relate; as when we ſhew, that Tbis is more or leſs be. 
ntficial or pernicious, more uſeful or unuſefu}; more honour- 
able or diſhononrable, more juſt or equitable, unjuſt and 


illegal, than That. 


Every Subject has, heſides theſe general Heads common to 
all, others particular to themſelves, from whence all Argu- 
ments are drawn, which are peculiar to each Subject or 
Cauſe; and for that Reaſon vary according to the Variety 
of That. ) | 

All Cauſes, or Subje&s of any Weight, are recommended to 
the Reader or Hearer in one of theſe three Ways, viz. either 


by Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion 5 Praiſe or Diſpraiſe 5 Accuſaiion iſ 


or Defence. And indeed, a Man can ſcarce write on any Sub- 
ject that requires or falls under Perſuaſion, but in a mare or 
teſs important, or extenſive Degree, falls under one of 1heſe 
Heads. 5 | 
But theſe differ from each other, as in the Parts, and of- 
fice or Duty, as we have juft ſeen; and in the End doubly, 
(1.) In regard of the Thing ii ſelf, (2.) and the Hearer. 
1.) In regard of the Thing; for the End propos'd by the 
Perſuaſive, or Diſſuaſive Diſcourſe, is Profit, Advantage or Be. 
nefit; by the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Honour; and Right and E- 
quity by the Accuſation or Defence. (2.) In regard of the 
Hearer, becauſe the Object of him who writes in Perſuaſion 
or Diſſuaſion, is Hope and Fear; in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, Plea- 
ſureand Delight; in Accuſation and Defence, Clemency or 
Severity. | : 
The firſt has to do with the future, or Time to come; the 
ſecond moſt commonly with the Preſent; and the third with 
the Paſt, The Hearers, in the important Subjects of each 
Kind, may be conſider'd thus: a Man, or Men of Power in a 
State hear the firſt; Men of Pleaſure, or ſuch as are chie 
led by the Ear, the ſecond; and a Judge, or Senate the laſt, 
& 3. When the 1 0 of our Diſcourſe is to perſuade or 
diſſuade, we muſt confider the Matter or Subject of our Dil. 


courſe, or the Thing we wou'd render eligible or odious; 
and thoſe Heads from whence Motives, Reaſons, or Argu- 
ments are toe drawn, to bring about what we N 
25 2 "The 
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The Subjeſt, or Matter, is whatever can be done either in a 
vr public or private Capacity. Thoſe Subjects which have Re- 
e gard to a public Capacity, ha ve been divided into five Heads. 
le (i.) Funds, Revenues, and Pecuniary Matters. (2.) Peace or 

Var. (3.) Garriſont or Fortet, which are the Defence of 

„Countries. (4.) Trade in Commodities, ex ported or im- 
„ported: And, (5.) the Propoſal of Laws to be eftabliſh'd. 
r- or abrogated. E 3 | x. 
d Priuate Subjects are whatever may be of Advantage or 

Detriment to Particulars. | | | e 
to The Heads from which Motives, Reaſons, or Arguments 

u: are to be drawn under this Diviſion of the Art of PERSUA - 
or SON, are x. The chief and -moft peculiar to this, is the 
ty ¶ Profitable, or Beneficial. It farther borrows from the next 

Kind, the Zonourable ; and from Accuſation and Defence, the 
to I Rzghrful or Legal; and from the common, or general Heads 
er the Poſſible 3 and frames from all theſe a Judgment, or Con- 
on jecture of the Event. Lv os | 

b-= 84. We come now to Praiſe or Diſpraiſe: And this ſort of 
or | Diſcourſe is threefold; the firſt of Perſons real, or imagina- 
en; the ſecond of Facts or Deeds; and the third of Things. 

In the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe of real Perſans, the Order is 
either Natural or Artificial, © © © 

ly, The Artiſicial is, when, without Regard to Time, we re- 
'r, | fer what we ſay to certain Heads; as the Goods of Mind, of 
he Body, or of Fortune. | | 
to But the Natural Method is, when we ſtrictly confine our 
E- ſelves to the obſervation of the Order of Hiſtory, And 
he this is divided into three Times. (1.) That which preceed- 
on ed the Birth of the Perſon, who is the Subject of our Prafſe 
4- ¶ or Diſpraiſe. (2.) The Time of his Life; and, (3.) What 

In the firſt Time we muſt conſider the Progneſtics, Omens, 
he Prophecies, and the like, if any ſuch there were, and his Fami- 
th h and Country; from which ariſes a twofold Praiſe ; For if 
ch theſe.were really illuſtrious, we ſay, that ſuch a Perſon has 
come up to the Ancient Honour of his Country and Family; 

| or has done Deeds worthy ſuch a Country and ſuch a Family, 
1 On the contrary, if his Country or Family, or both were ob- 
or | ſcure, we muſt ſhew, that he has ennobled and rais'd the Ob- 

il. ſcurity of both, by his own proper Virtues and Wortb. 

sj; In the next Time, which is that of his Life, we have four 

zu- Things to conſider ; firſt, The Nature of his Body, as 
| Health, Robuſtneſs, Activity, Beauty; andaof his Mind, as 
| | QQ2. Wit; 
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' Wit, Capacity, Judgment, Memory, &c. The ſecond is his 
For tune, or Riches. The third his Education, Inſtitution, 
and Conduct of Life. 
cumſtances and Rewards. | 
In the laſt place, comes the Manner and Rind of his 
Death, the Funeral Pomp, and the like; chiefly the Loſs, and 
the Grief that attended that Loſs; to which may be ſub- 
join'd a Conſolation for it. This is the Praiſe of the Perſon, 
Ft it be of an Alexander, a Marlborough, a Peterborow, or the 
like. From hence we may eaſily gather the Praiſe of what 
ve call an 7maginary Perſon ; as of Bucephalus, or the like; 
but this is of little uſe, except a Sport of Fancy, 
When we undertake to praiſe Deeds or Actions, we are 
to make uſe of thoſe Heads of Arguments which are recurr'd 
to in the former Diviſion ; fince we praiſe that here, which 
we wou'd recommend or perſuade in the other. | 
There are here eight Heads, from which we draw Ma- 
terials of amplifying and ſetting off the Subject; for to the 
praiſe of Deeds or Actions, it very much imports, that the 
Subje& of our Praiſe, did it either firſt, fingly or alone, or 
with few, or chzefly, or principally, or at a neceſſary Exigente 
of Time, Place, or jundture of Affairs, or often: Or that the 
Action has a great Regard to the Benefit, Reputation, and 
Glory of his Country; or that he, firſt of all Men, gain'd his 
Country new, or freſh Honours, Dignity, Power, c. 
When Things are the Subject of our Praiſe, the Method is 
not the ſame in all: For in the Praiſe of Countries, Cities, and 
the like, we purſue very near the ſame Method, as in that 
of Perſons; for that which in Men is Country and Famih, 
is in Places, are the Founders, and the Princes who have thete 
-govern'd ; that which in the former is Beauty of Body, is in 
theſe the Situation: What in thoſe is the'Virtue of the Mind, 
is the Fertility, Wholſommneſs, wiſe Laws, ce. 
But in the Praiſe of other Things, as of Aris and Sriences, 
we have recourſe to the ſame Heads of Argument as in the 
Praiſe of Actions. The Fonourableneſs is ſhewn in the ef 
ficient, or productive Cauſes and Antiquity z and the ilih 
or Benefit from the Effet and Aim. | DNR, 
85. The laſt Kind or Sort of Subject of RHETORIC, 
1s that which Accuſes or Defends, and the Head, of Argu- 
ments or Proofs in this, vary according to the variety of 
the State of the Cauſe, which is the Subject of our Accuſation 
OT Defence. 4 | SIN | 


T here 


The fourth his Actions, and their Cir- | 
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There are four States; the firſt enquires-whethey it be ſo, or 
wt ; the ſecond, what it is; the third, its Nature; the fourth, 
its Magnitude, Or bow great any Crime in. 
Every Speech, or Orat ion of this Kind, has one, or more 
of theſe States. If there be more than one, they muſt either 
de of the ſame Kind, as if they all enquire whether it be or 
wt, or they muſt be of ſeveral forts; as, one of the firſt, and 
another of the ſecond, | | 
86. There are three Heads of Argument, which we con- 
ſult for Proofs in the firft State, which we may call the State 
of Gheſs, or Prefſumption, viz, The Vill, the Power, and 
Signs, or Teng. 5280 K 
The Will contains the Motives and Reaſoning. The Mo- 
tives contain the Affect ions or Paſſiuns, which are urg'd as 
the efficzent Cauſe, The Reaſoning is drawn from the final 
Cauſes 34s from the Hope of Ad vantage, and the like: And 
to the Power or 1 the Strength of Body, the Inclina- 
tions of the Mind, Riches, Capacity, Time, Place, the 
proſpect or Hopes of concealing the Fact, when committed, 
relate. Some of the Signs, or Takens precede; ſome attend, 
and ſome follow the Fact. | 1 | 


87. In the State, which enquires by what Name the Fact 


4 


is to be call'd, we muſt endeavour to confirm and make out 


our own Definition of it, and confute that of the Adverfary. 
As when the Accus d ſhall acknowledge that he had takex ſuch 
Goods from ſuch a Place, but not ſtole them; that he fruck 
ſuch a Perſon indeed, but made no Aſſault and Battery. Or 
ſhou'd he confeſs the Robbery, but deny the Sacrilege, and 
the like; in all ſuch Caſes the Nature of the Fact muff be 
defin'd, and the Ad verſary confuted on that Head by a 
Confirmation of your own Definition. | m7 
C$. The State which enquires into the Nature of the Fact, 
Crime or Cauſe, is twofold ; the firft treats of what 7s 10 come, 
and is therefore proper to Perſuaſion or Diſſuaſion. The la- 
ter of what is already done, and is therefore agreeable - to 
Courts of Judicature, or Accuſation and Defence. That which 
is properly juridical, has its Place either in Judgment, or 
before it; we divide the firſt into Rational and Legal; The 
Rational relates to the Fact, the Legal to the Senſe of the 
Laws, Statutes, or written Authorities. | 
The Rational is divided into the Abſolute and Aſſumptive. 
The Abſolute plainly, and ſimply defends the Fact; as when 
we allow it done, and aſſert it Jaudzb5ly done. The Aſſump- 
tive is when the Defence in it (elf is weak, but is ſupported 


Q.3 or 
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or aſſiſted by ſomething Foreign, or out of the Cauſe aſſum'4, 


And this is done four Ways, by Gomparifon, Relation, Remi 
ving and Conceſſion, Compariſon is when we ſhew, that ther 


was a neceſhity of doing one of two Things; and that what. 


was done was juſter, and more juftifiably eligible than th 
other wou'd have been. Relation is when we throw the Fault 
on the very Perſon who has receiv'd the Injury, The fe. Nbcau 
moving is, when we throw the Fault on ſome other PerſonWii 
than he who has receiv'd the Injury, or on a Thing that can- 
not come before the Court, as not falling under its JuriſdiQti- 
on, as on the Law. 4 a N 
| Conceſſion is uſually divided into Purgation and Depretati-· N 
on. Purgation is when we defend not the Fact, but the Will 
or Intention; as when the Guilt or Fault is thrown on Ne. 
ceſſity, Fortune, Ignorance, or Inadvertence, : treat 
Deprecation is when we acknowledge the Fault, or plead Eve. 
Guilty, and fly to Pty and Mercy. 4 Are 
S9. There are four States which enquire into the Nature ſacco! 
of the Crime, or what it is. The firſt is of the written Let- Way 
zer, and the Opinion or Intention; as, when the Wrzting is one F_ 
Thing, and the Intention of the Writer another; and one rent. 
inſiſts on the Letter, and the other on the Intention of the Com: 
Mriter. Here Equity and the R7gour pf the Law contend. Pjudge 
The next is Reaſoning, when from what is written, we ga“ Ether 
ther another Thing that is 20 written, becauſe founded on | V 
the ſame Reafon. | | mov 
The third is the Contradiſtion of the Law; that is, when Nor R 
the Law either is contrary to it ſelf, or to ſome other Laws. | 8 
The fourth is the Ambiguity of the Diſcourſe 3 which ariles I Dai: 
either from the Change of the Tone or Accent, or from the Ire 
Diviſion of the Diction; or the various Significations of FE 
the Words, To this we may add a Species of it, the examin- I m0 


ing the Force of the Word, which differs from the former Ii 


State, which enquires into the Nature of the Fact and Crime, | van 


to fee what Name is its due. We may here farther: conſider tom 
Exceptions to the Court it ſelf: Firft, the Perſon; as when I his 
he -, ought not to act, or with him with whom he n 


ought not. Secondly, the Place; as when the Action is . 
brought in a wrong Court. Thirdly, to the Time; as when If fn; 
we ſay, we cou'd formerly have accus'd one whom we cannot 1. 


at this Time. And, Fourthly, to the Thing; as when we de- || for 
ny that the Indiqt mem can be gronnded on this Law, or re- £0 


quires ſuch a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime, | 
5 5 | 1 93 810. The 
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510. The State, which enquires into the Magnitude or 
reatneſs of the Crime, examines and informs us what are 
he greateſt and moſt feinous Injuries, and which are the 
rſt. They are ſhewn to be great, either becauſe done on 
ery flight Grounds, or Provocation; or becauſe they have 
Jawn on in their Conſequences very great Damages; or 
M:cauſe he who receiv'd the Injury, was a Man of great Me- 
it; or becauſe the accus'd was the firſt who did commit it, 
Ir the only; or with a few 3 or often; or on Purpoſe ; or 
n many then Canſes, 5515 2 103 40 TT etbrt  a  te 
$ 11, Having thus curſorily ran over the Artificial Ar- 
tuments, we come now to thoſe which are call'd Inartificial; 
which are ſuch as are not deriv'd from this Art o rhe; ne, 
but being prefs*d:in from abroad. are, however, artificially 
treated of: And theſe in the Accuſation and Defence, are 
ad Hüve. (1.) The Laws, (2.) Witneſſes. (3.) Contrafts or 
Agreements, (4+) Queſtions. (5.) 0aths, From all which, 
re according to the Nature of the Cauſe, there are different 
et- Ways of arguing. 118 5 
ne $12. We come now to the other Part of Rhetorical In- 
ne Nventron, and that treats of the Paſſions. The Paſſions are 
he Commortions of the Mind, by means of which thoſe who are mov'd, 
judge differently from thoſe who are not; and this is attended ei- 
a. tber with Pleaſure or Pain. ; 
on We muſt neceffarily know three Things to be able to 
move the Paſſions. — Who, and to whom, and for what Cauſes 
en Nor Reaſons Men are us'd to be mov'd by this, or that Paſſion. 
s. F 13. Anger is a certain Deſire of Revenge, accompany d with 
es ¶ Pain, which we ſeem to ourſelves able 10 execute, caus d by a diſe 
he N agreeable Contempt of our ſelves, or of ours. 12 
of But this Contempt is of three ſorts: Deſpiſing, incom- 
n- nodinꝝ, and Cantumelious. The firſt is a meer ſimple de- 
r hing; the Others require that one oppoſe an Other, not to ad- 
e, Erantage bimſelf, but meerly to oppoſe the Other. And in- 
r Nommod ing is in Deſign, or by depriving him of, or hindring 
n his Advantage; but the End of Contumelzes, is Shame and 
e ſenominy, | 1 Ferit 360 7085 55-31 
is 814. The Oppoſite of Anger is Zenity, which is the Cæa · 
n lag, or Re miſſion of | Ang erl. ö 
t 


=. IK: 


1 p 


C15. Tove is a Paſſion by which we wiſh heartily well to 
- | fome One, and wou'd do all the Good we cou'd to that One, 
not for our own ſake, but for his, or hers. Tp 


A 3 ; Ld "TP 7 A ' 
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816. Hatred and Enmityare oppos'd to Love and Friend: | 
ſhip. : But theſe differ from Anger in many Particulars. We 8 ! 
are angry on account of Things which relate to our ſelves; ane 
but we hate without any Regard to our own Affairs, Intereſt e 
or Advantage: Anger is directed to Particulars; but Hatrel e 
rages againft whole Kinds; Anger is a ſhort- liv'd Fury, but 7 
Hatred and Eumiiy are laſting. He that is angry endea vours I 
to give Pain to the Perſon with whom he is angry; for he I 
, wou'd have bim feel Evil, on whom he wreaks his Revenge, ., 
He that hates, ftudies to bring Damage or Ruin; but is not -*t 
in Pain whether his Enemy feel it, or not. T4 -1=; 
817. Fear 15A certain Pain and Trouble of Mind ariſing 5 
from the Imagination of ſome impending Evil, which may * 
either be attended with DeftruQion, or Inconvenience, or | 
Trouble. | 
Y 18. Boldneſs, or Confidence, is oppoſite to Far; it is 2 wo 
Hope join'd with an Imagination of Advantages, as if they h 
were near, and all Things and Perſons, that might ſtrike us + 
with Fear, being far remov'd, or not at all in Being. 2 
§ 19. Shame is a ſort of Grief, Pain, or Trouble ariſing 
from an Opinion of /nfazy, when the Evils are either preſent Ne 
or paſt, or imminent. And Impudence is that by which we th 
deſpiſe ſuch Things, and receive no Trouble from them. 1 
§ 20. Favour is that, by which any one is ſaid to do a F. A i 
vour or Grace to any one, who wants it; not for any Proſpect * 7] 
whatever, or that he may get any Thing by it, but that he Þ 1 
whom he relieves, may receive a Benefit. Favour is ampli- 5 
fy'd or enlarg'd on three Ways; from the Perſon who be⸗ 775 
ſtows the Favour, from the Perſon to whom it is done; and as 
from the Thing or Gift ir ſelf, And the ſame is leſſen'd U , 
three Ways; firſt from the Efects; ſecondly, from the Gift he 
it ſelf, and its Qualities; and, thirdly, from the Tokens and I po: 
Signs of a Mind not truly benevolent, _ 8 
S8 21. That Pay, which we here only define, is the Pain of I . - 
Good Men, from the Opinion of an Evil that may bring De- 10 
ſtruct ion or Trouble te one that does not deſerve it; and 
ſuch as any one may think may befal himſelf or his, and that 


ſeen to be impending over him, or coming upon him. | mn 
$ 22. Indignation is a Pain or Trouble for another's Succeſs I ges 
or Happinefs,, who does not ſeem to deſerve it. th: 


In this it differs from Pty; that proceeding from the by 
Sight of the 2 Fortune of the Good; this from the good Fore 
tune of the Bad. | | | 


$ 23 Fr. 
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C23: Envy is a Pain or Grief on account of real Ho- 
nours or Benefits another enjoys, or which we can't obtain, 
exiſting between thoſe who are alike in Temper or Na- 
ture; not that another has them, but that we have them 
not. — | een? : 4.544 * - . . «4 7. ry a 5 5 
It is contrary to Contempt, with which any one ĩs affected 
zpainft thoſe, in whom he ſees not thoſe Goods, or Advane 
ages, Which either he has himſelf obtain'd, or ' endeavours 
to attain, MEM : n 5 
$ 24. Having thus gone through a ſuccinct Account of 
the Paſſions, we come to the Third Part of Þruention, which 
conſiders the Manner. That Diſcourſe therefore, or Speech, 
in which the Manners are well mark'd, we call Moral; for 
it diſcovers the Habits of the Mind,, and the Vill or Intlina- 
tion. In this are ſeen Convenience and Probix. 
The Mamers regard either the Perſon bimſeiF ubo ſpeaks, 
the Audience to whom he ſpeaks, or the whole City or Na- 
tion in which he delivers his Diſcourſe. Dr I 
The Manners, which ought to be conſpicuous in the 
Speaker, are threefold 3* Prudence, Probity, and Benevolence. 
The Manners of the Nation are known by the Form of 
the Government: Liberty is in a Democracy; the Diſcipline 
of the Laws in an Ariſtocracy; pompous Wealth in an Oligar- 
hy; Guards and Arnis in a Monarchy © © 
The Manners in regard of the Audience vary four ſeve- 
ral ways, according to their fourfold Diſtinction: 18, When 
they differ in the Paſſions, as in Anger, Lenity, Fear, 
Pity, &c. 2dly, When they differ in the Habits, as in Fir- 
tues, or Vices, 23dly, In Nears or Age, which is threefold, - 
Touth, Man's Eſtate, Old- age. 4th, In Fortune, by Whieh 
they are either Noble or Tgnoble, Powerful of without 
Power, Rich or Poor, Fortunate or Unhappy, © | © 
$ 25. Beſides theſe Seats or Head, of Arguments, which 


are peculiar to each Kind of Cauſe, we muſt have Recourle 


to thoſe which are common to All; and thofe, as we have 
before obſerv'd, are two, Poſſible and Impoſſible, Great and 


Small, or of Impartance and of little Conſequence. 


We muſt conſider the Head of Poſſible and Impoſſible three 
ſeveral ways, — for we muſt ſhew a Thing done or not done, 
that can be done, or can not be done; or that will be done, 


or will not be done, ö 


Done or not done is the Subject of our Proof moſt in that 
kind where we accuſe or defend; but in Perſuaſion or Diſſua- 
fon our Buſineſs is chiefly to prove, whether it can or can not, 
or wid or will not be done. The 
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The Jmportant or. Great, and Small and of little Conſe The 
guence, belongs chiefly to Praiſe and Diſpraiſe. Perts of 
8 25. Having given the foregoing Rules for the InvyW7prai 

tion o Arguments, we naturally now proceed to deliver thſhroper 

Method of diſpoſing or marſhaling the whole in their profffln or 
per Places and Order; for Dzſpoſitzon, the ſecond Diviſion e He: 
this Art, is a proper placing, or ranging of the ſeveral Pau In 4 
af the Speech or Diſcourſe. Theſe Parts are four in number bich 
the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe, the Propoſtiu p prep 
the Proof, and the Concluſion, Others make fix Parts; om t! 
the Beginning, Narration, Propoſition, Confirmation, Conf ui 
tion, and Concluſion: Of which, the firſt is to ing ratiate wit) 
the Hearers, the laſt to move them, and the middle to abe 
e l e ee 

The Order of theſe are either Natural or Artificial. We 

call that Natural, when the Parts are diſpos'd in the Orde i 
we have laid down. . 

The Artzficzal is, hen the Nature of the Cauſe require 
us to depart from this Natural Order. ; 

8 26. In the Beginning or Opening of the Diſcourſe uh 
ſet forth the Aim and Scope of wks we have to ſay; an 
the Minds of the Hearers are prepar'd for the-reft that 

Len 3 hes 8 

The Method of all Beginnings is not the fame, but var) 
according to the Quality of the Cauſe. PETR 
For that is either honourable or diſhonourable, doubtful offfpui 
mean, or plain or clear, or obſcure. 5 or 
In an honourable Cauſe the Goodwill, Attention, and Pociſi hin, 

ty of the Hearers are prepar'd plainly, and without Diſguilſke . 

or Inſinuation. . ex a Ca 
In a Cauſe that is diſhonourable, we muſt take care toleat! 
inſinuate into the Hearers Minds, and, ſubtily prepare thenpove 
to give us a Hearing: And this Beginning they call Iuſmue Tl 
tion. But this kind of Beginning is ſometimes made ule oWome 
in an bonourable Cauſe, and that when the Hearers are eith:1Mhort 
tir d' with hearing, or prepoſſeſs'd by the Diſcourſe of hin Ipp 
who ſpoke firſt, _ ic 

In the dubious or doubtful we make uſe of a Beginni"oWera: 

draw from the Nature of the Cauſe it ſelf ; that is, fronome 

that Face of it which is honourable. - 1 8 

In a low or mean Cauſe we muſt endeavour to raiſe Air. pf t 

tion; and in an obſcure Cauſe, a Willingneſs or Deſire to bein 

inform*d. The % 
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The Method of Beginnings is not the ſame in the three. 
ts of Subjects, on which we may err ; For in Proifeant 
Pippraiſe it muſt be taken from the five Heads of Arguments 
oper to that; from the Praiſe or Diſyraiſe; from Terſud* 
mor Diſſuaſion; and from thoſe Things which relate to 
bes ee 1 ee . 
In Acruſation and Defente there are four Heads, from 
Which the Beginning is taken: For the Mind of the Hearer 
pre par'd, as it were, by certain Medicines, taken either 
om the Speaker himſelf, or from the Accufed 3 or from the 
rarer; or from the Accuſer; or from the Thing. n 
i They are taken froin the Aceuſed, or the Adverſary, by 
aWbjcting, or diſproving a Crime; from the Hearer, by 
endring him our Fend, or angry, attentive or not attentive, 
t willing to be inform'd ; Laſtly, from the Thing, by decla - 
ing its Nature. 6 | ; 
$ 27. The Narration is a Recital of the Things done, or 
hat ſeem to be done, adapted to Perſuaſion, | 
This we make uſe of in Hecuſation and Defente, when we 
Fo not agree with the Adverſary about the Manner of the 
ate But when we perſuade or diſſuade, there is ſeldom any 
decaſion for this Part; nor is there any in Praiſe or DX 
raiſe, but what has its place in the Confirmation, 
The Narration ought to be perſpicuoxs, that it may be un. 
lerftood 3 1ikely or probable, that it may be believ'd; diſtin- 
zuiſh'd by the Manners, that it may be heard with the grea - 
er Willingneſs: But to be fo, it ought to expreſs thoſe 
hings which relate to the Proof of our own Virtue, and 
eich Adverſers, TESTS 
Care muſt likewif: be taken, that what is ſaid may be 
leaſing to the Judges; and ir onght, beſides all this, to 
nove the Paſſions. | Ns 5 
This Part does not always follow the Beginning, but is 
Fonetimes defer'd to another phce, and muft always be 
torter for the Defendant than Plaintiff, We fometimes 
Ipport the Narration, by giving it on the Credit of others, 
hich promotes Security. Sometimes we make uſe of Aſſe- 
Wrations, which till procures Belief much ſtronger; and 
bmetimes we make uſe bf being... 
$ 28, The Narration being over, we propoſe the Fate 
ten · of the Speech or Diſcourſe; and divide the Cauſe into cer» 
beFtuin Parts, if it conſiſt of many State... 
1 This Diviſion is made either by Separation or Enumera- 
Hon, ITC ENT EDES TER 1 S 14 „ ö 44#4$6.. 5 > 
bp; | In 
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In the Separation we lay open in what we agree with our 
Adverlary, and what is yet remaining in Controverſie. 
In the Enumeration we ſum up the ſeyerak Heads, and 
Kinds of Things, of which we are about to ſpeak, 

The Beauty of the Partition or Diviſion is, that it be ful 
and perfect; plain, and perſpicuous; ſhort, and certain; con 
taining not more than three, or at moſt more than ſou 
Parts. TATE | 

$ 29. The Confirmation, and Confutation, are ſometimes 
plac'd under the Head, or Title of The Contention. The fi 
confirms our own Cauſe by Arguments; the laft deftroyy 
or confutes thoſe of the Ad verſary. We muſt in the Gn 
firmation have Regard. to the Diſpoſition, as well of the 

Arguments, as Reaſoning or Argumentation. 

The ſtrongeſt Arguments are to be plac'd in the Front 
or Beginning; when the Hearers, being fir'd by the N 
ration, are deſirous to know what we have to offer for the 
Proof or Defence of our Cauſe. And we muſt take care 
to place a Part of the moſt forcible Arguments at the end 
becauſe. what we hear laſt makes the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion 
But thoſe Arguments which carry the leaſt Weight, are to 
be rang'd in the middle, that thoſe which by their Weight 
may be inconſiderable, may by their number ſecm of im 
. Portance. VVV | 

Farther, — If the Strength of our Cauſe depend on ani 

Argument that is alien to it, we muft introduce it in ſuch 
a manner, as may make it appear to be proper to the Caule; 
but we muſt ſhew, that what is offer*'d by our Adverlarics 
is indeed foreign to luft. 

But we muſt take heed that we do not throng our Arg! 
ments, for when the Paſſions are mov'd, Sentences arc more 
taken notice of than Arguments, © | 
If the End and Aim of the Argumentation, Or Reaſoning 
be more to move than inform, it is call'd Amplification, of 
Enlarging. And ſince this is imploy'd partly in lengthning 
or drawing out the Speech, and partly in exaggerating ti 
Matter, the later is the Chief or Principal in this Place 
nd this is done by Argumentation, Compariſon, Reaſoning oi 
the Magnitude or Quantity of the Thing or Guzlt, &c. . Mout 
The Confutation is not always made in the ſame manner 
ſometimes. we ſhew, that Falſhoods are taken for Truly 
ſometimes allowing the Premiſes, we deny the Conſequence 
drawn from them; ſometimes againſt à firm and ftrong A 
gumentation we oppoſe another, at leaſt of equal, or if 0... 
5 | Call 
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an, of a ſuperiour Force and Energy; ſometimes we de- 
haſe a Thing, and laugh at the Arguments of the Adverſary, 

But in General, we firſt attack the moſt firm and valid of 
the Adverſaries Arguments; that having deftroy'd them, 
the reſt may- fall of courſe. LET OSHS LTH 41,9 ft } 

C 30: The Concluſion has two Parts; the Enumeration, of 
Jecapitulation, and the Paſſions. 0 kt 

The Enumeration repeats the principal Arguments. But 
dis is ſeldom made uſe of in Praiſe and Diſpraiſe; more of- 
ea in ſuch Speeches, or Diſcourſes which are directed «to 
0)WMerſuade or Diſſuads, but moſt commonly in Accuſat ion and 
hefence; and there the Plaintiff makes more uſe of it than 

c ee We make the chief uſe of this when we are 
pprehenſive, that the Hearers may (by reaſon of the length 
jt the Speech) not ſo well remember them, or their Force; 
nd when the heaping together of Arguments may add 
Weight to the Diſcourſe. ty TED 
The Paſſions ought to he here more ſtrong and velement. 
here are two Virtues of a Concluſion, Breyity and helemente. 
C 21. Before we proceed to Elacution, or the Language, 
je ſhall here add ſome other common Heads, or Places, 
thence the Artiſts uſe to draw Argumente. 
The firſt of theſe is the General, or Kind; that Is to ſay, 
e muſt conſider in every Subject, what it has in common 
ith all other Subjects of the ſame Kind or Nature. If we 
ſpeak of the War with France, we may conſider Var in ge- 
ral, and draw our Arguments from that Generali. 
The ſecond Head, or Place, is call d Difference; by which 
ne conſider whatever it is peculiar to the. Queſtzony or Cauſe. 
The third is Definition; that is to ſay,,we muſt conſider 
Wie whole Nature of the Subject. The Diſcourſe, which 
Hpreſſes the Nature of a Thing, is the Definition of that 


ing Thing. 12 72 „ N 12 „nn 1141 

„. The fourth is the Enumeration of the Parts, contain d in 
e eee Nene t e abel. 
[the tth,is the Perivation of the Name of the Subſett. 


Abe 
The ſixth, What are deriv'd from-the ſame Head, or Services. 


dich are the Names that have Connection with the Name, 
Four Subject; as the Word Love bas Connection, with theſe, 


ther Words — 20 love, loving, Friendſbip, lovely, Friend, &c., 
wits We may likewiſe conſider the Likeneſs; or Git ,, in, 


ncliie Things of which we treat; and theſe make the ſdv ne 


Med eighth Places, or common Heads. 

we » * 9 g 4 * F j K MG. 5. | - 1 N 
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and this Companiſon and Oppoſition, are the ninth and tenth 
. Places, or Heads of Arguments. | 299 1-7; 30] 


We * make Compariſon, and in our Compari. 
duce every thing to which our Subject is opposd; 


The eleventh is Nepugnance, i. e. In diſcourſing upon 3 


Subject, we muſt have an Eye upon thoſe Things that are 


- repugnant to it, to diſcover the Proofs, with which that 
Proſpect may furniſh us. ! 


+ 


**Tis of Importance to conſider all the Circumſtances of the 


Matter propos d; but theſe Circumſtances have either pre 
ceeied, or accompany d, or follow the Thing in Queſtion, 80 
theſe. Grcumſtantes make the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 


teenth Places. All the Circumſtances that can accompany 
an Action, are comprehended in theſe Words; who? what? 
: where i wi ib what Help or Aſſiſtance, or Means? Why ? bon! 
and uvhen · P That is to ſay, we muſt examin who 7s the Au- 


:tbor-of the Action ? what the Action is? where it was done? 


: by what Means? for what End ? how? and when? 

Phe fifteenth Place is the Effect; and the ſixteenth is the 
« Cauſe: i. e. we muſt have regard to the Effect, of which the 
Thing in Diſpute may be the Cauſe 3 and to the Things 
+ which it may be the Effect. 

Y 32. We come now to what we call Elocution, or the Lan- 
- guage, or Diction in which proper Words are adapted to the 
juft Expreſſion of the Things which we have invented. lt 


_ .confiſts of Elegance, Compoſition and Dignity: The firſt 5 


the Foundation of this Structure; the ' ſecond Joins, or 
ranges the Words in ſuch a manner, that the Speaker may 
riſe with Equality; the laſt adds the Ornaments of Tropes 


and Figures, to give Importance and Solemnity to what is 


Haid.' e 
Elegance comprehends the Furity of the Language, and the 
Perſpicuity.: In the choice of Words we muft have peculiar 


AKegard to their Pur7ty ; that is, we muſt take Care that 


they be genuine, that is, free of our Tongue, not Foreign; 
that hey be not Obſolete, or quite out of Uſe; for both theſe 
will not only affect the Perſpicuity of what you deliver, but 
er Ruſticity, or great Affectation, and often 
give a uncoùth and rough Cadence to your Sentences, which 
à good Style refirſes; and Care muft be taken to avoid 


; vulgar and low Words, (the Language of the Mob.) This 
ako 


what you ſay of that Dignity you ſhou'd aim at, Si 

Nager L. Eſtrange, and ſome of our Divines too, Have been 

Euilty in Subjects of Importance and Majeſty. But as yot 
2 e | mu 
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{muſt not affect too great Brevity on one fide, ſo on the 
|; Mother, you muſt not aſpire to too great a Loftineſs; both 
th being Enemies to that Perſpicuity, which muſt always be 
Jour particular Care. 2 
Elegance is gain'd by reading the beſt, or moſt polite Au- 
re thors, by keeping the beſt Company, and by Practice; Uſe- 
at ia all things beingthe beſt InftruQor. e 
Compoſition is the apt and proper Order of the Parts ad- 
e hering to each other; and this teaches partly Things that 
re- tre common to Speakers in public, Hiſtorians, and Poets, ank 
So partly thoſe Things. which are peculiar to a public Speaker. 
ur The firſt Compaſit ion regards as well the artificial joining, : 
ny I of the Letters, by which the Style is render'd ſoft and ſmoorh, 
2? gentle, and flowing; or full and ſonorou,or the contrary'of © 
w all theſe; as the Order, which requires, that we place the 
4 Grave after the Humble or Low; and that we ſet that which 
e? is of greater Dignity, and firft in Nature, before that 
which is leſs, and of more inferiour Conſideration. "I 
the Compoſitzon relates to the Period, but having: treated at 
the ſſl the End of GRAMMAR on that Head, and forgot to put 
; ofÞ it in its right Place in this Second Edition, we ſhall refer | 
you tot. ; e 
an · Dignity produces a figurative manner of Speaking, both 
the in the Words, and in Sentences; thoſe which affect Words 
It alone, have been ſo long call'd Tropes, that the Word is known 
t is almoſt to the very Fiſhwives. Thoſe which affect Sentences 
or ha ve been as long, and generally known to be call'd Figures. 
nay $ 33. We ſhall begin the Tropes with Tranſmutation, or 
pes the exchange of one Name for another; as if we ſay, Peter- 
t is borow conquer d Spain; every one reads Milton; London i: 
in an Uproar. *Tis pac we mean, that Peterborow's Army 
the conquer d Spain, or be with the help of bus Army every one 
liar reads Milton's Works; the People of London are in an Ups 
that roar. The Relation is ſo ſtrong betwixt a General and his 
gn Army, an Author and his Works, a Town and its Inhabi- 
heſeſÞl tants, that the Thought of one excites the Idea of the other, 
but and ſo changing of Names produces no Confuſion. 
fte The next is Comprehenſion. This is ſomething related to 
hl the former ; for by this we put the Name of a Whole fora 
Part; as if we ſhou'd ſay England for London, or London for 
England; as, the Plague is in England, when only in London. 
Thus by this Trope we have the Liberty of putting the Name 
ofa Part for the Whole, and that of the Whole for a Part; - 
and to this we may likewiſe refer the Uſe of a certain Num- 
9 R 2 = ber, 
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ber, for an uncertain Number; as an Hundred Avenues 
the Houſe convey, When there may be more or leſs; an Hun 


Years. 2 | 
Exchange of Names is another Trope, and akin likewiſe to 
| the firft call'd Tranſmutation; for by this we apply a Name 
proper to one, to ſeveral, and common Names to particular 
Perſons ; as when we call a Luxurious Prince a Sardanape- 
la, or a cruel one a Nero, On the contrary, when for Ci 
cer, we lay the Orator; or for Ariſtoile, the Philoſopher ; for 
Virgil, the Poet; and the like. en c 
Metaphor is ſo well known, a Word in our Tongue nou, 
that we ſcarce have need to explain it by Tranflatzon. It 18 
a Trope, by. which we put a ftrange and remote Word for a 
proper Word, by reaſon of its reſemblance with the Thing 
of which we ſpeak. Thus we call the King the Head of his 
Kingdom; becauſe as the Head commands the Members of 
the Natural, ſo the King commands the Members of the 
Political Body. Thus we ſay, the Vallies ſmile, or laugh 
upon us; becauſe there is a ſimilitude between the agreeable 
Appearance of one and the o tber. 
Allegory is the joining of ſeveral Metaphors together, and 
5 extends to ſeveral Words; tis likewiſe call'd Inverſion. 
But great Care muſt then be taken in an Allegory, that it 
ends as it begins; that the Metaphors be continu'd, and the 
fame things made Uſe of to the laſt, from whence we borrow 
our firſt Expreſſions. The famous Speech of our celebrated 
Sbakeſpear, is extreamly faulty in this particular. 


Dp be, or not to be, that is the Queſtion, 
' Whether tis nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 
 TheSlings and Arrows of Outrag ious Fortune, 
Or 10 take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by oppoſing, end them? _ | 
Here the Poet begins the Allegory with Slings and Arrows, 
and ends it in a Sea, beſides the taking Arms againſt a Sea. 
When theſe Allegories are obſcure, and the natural Senſe 
of the Words not obvious, they are call'd Enigma's,or Riddles. 
Di minution, or Leſſening, is the next Trope, and by this we 
ſpeak leſs than we think; as when we ſay, you are not indeed 
J - be commended, it implies a ſecret Reproach, or Reprehen- 
_—_ 
 Hyperbole, or Exreſs, repreſents things greater or leſs than 
really they are; as, This Horſe is f. a7; 0 than the Wind ; be 
goes ſlower than a Tortoiſe. By 


| 


| 
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By Irony we ſpeak contrary to our Thoughts, but tis diſ- 
-Mcover'd by the Tone of our Voice; as when we ſay, Robert 
15a very boneſt Man, when we mean a Rogue. Sky 
By the Trope, call'd Abuſe, we may borrow the Name of a 
of Thing,tho? quite contrary to what we wou'd ſignify, becauſe 
we can't elſe expreſs it; as when we ſay, an Iron Candleſtick, 
Wor a Szlver Inłhorn. "IP 
= Theſe ate the moſt conſiderable Tropes, and to one or o- 
ther of theſe, all others may be reduc'd. But before we 
dismiss this Point, we muſt give a few Rules to be obſerv'd 
in the Uſe of them. Firft, therefore, we muft uſe Tropes 
„only where we cannot expreſs our ſelves perfectly without 
them; and, fecondly, when we are oblig'd to uſe them, they 
ànuſt have two Qualities. (19,) They muft be clear, and 
5 contribute to the Underftanding of what we intend ; (2d1y,) 
13S That they hold a Proportion to the Idea we wou'd paint to 
of our Readers, or Hearers, | | 
hel A Tope loſes its Perſpicuity three Ways: (1.) When 'tis 
2h too emer, not helping the Hearer to the Intention of the 
le N Speaker; às to call a lewd Houſe the Syrtes of Muth; the Rock 
of Touth, is nearer and more obvious; the former requiring 
id Four Knowledge and Remembrance, that the Syrtes were 
" I dangerous Banks of Sand on the Coaft of Africa, A Me- 
it N apbor is, therefore, beſt taken from ſuch. ſenſible Objects as 
he Fare moſt familiar to the Eye, which Images are apprehend- 
WW ed without Enquiry or Trouble. The ill Connexion of 
ed theſe is the ſecont Thing that brings Obſcurity on the Me ta- 
bor, by ufing Words which are not commonly known, but 
relate to Places, perhaps at the fartheſt Parts of the Globe, 
from Terms of Art, Antiquities, or the like, which ought to 
de avoided, This Connexion is either Natural or Artictal, 
I nhat we call Natural, when Things ſignify'd by their Pro- 
per and Meta phorical Names, have Natural Reſemblance 
to, or Dependance on each other; as when we ſay, a Man 
by Arms of Brafs, to ſignify their Strength, this Reſem- 
bance between the Trope and proper Name, we may call 
Natural, The Artificial comes from Cuſtom; a wild un- 
tractable Temper has by Cuſtom been given to the Arab, 
1 { vbich makes the Name Arab awake the Idea of an untraQta- 
de Man, 1 Eo < 
The third Thing which renders Tropes obſcure, is a too 
45 frequent Uſe of them. Laſtly, Tropes muſt always be pro- 
dortion'd to the Ideas they wou'd give. 
37 . $34. Ha- 
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$34. Having ſaidall that we thought neceſſary about the 
Tropes, their Nature, Virtues, Vices and Uſe, we now come 
to the Language of the Paſſions; which is of peculiar Uſe 
both in Oratory and Poetry, both which make Uſe of them ina 
particular manner, | | 
We ſhall begin with the Exclamation, becauſe by that our 
Paſſions firſt flie out, and difcover themſelves in Diſcourk, 
Exclamation, therefore, is a violent extenſion of the Voice; 
as, O Heavens! O Earth! good God! alas! and the like. 
Doubting is the next, or Irreſolution, is the Effect of Paß 
Hon, as what ſhall I do ? ſhall ] apply to thoſe I once neg lected? or, 
Hall I implore thoſe who now forſake me? &c. 5 
Correction is a Figure by which one in Paſſion, fearing he 
has not ex preſs'd himſelf full enough, endeavours by a 
ftronger Phraſe to Correct that Error; as, Nor was thy Me- 
ther a Goddeſs, nor perſidious Man was Dardanus the Author 
of thy Race, but rugged Rocky Caucaſus brought thee forth, and 
2be Hyrcanian Thgreſs nurſt thee up, | | 
Omiſſion, in a violent Paſſion, permits us not to ſay all that 
we wou'd. When our Paſſions are interrupted, or directed 
another Way, the Tongue flowing them, produces Words 
that have no Reference to what we were ſaying before; as, 
of all Men — meaning, the worſt of all Men. | 
Suppreſſion, is a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the Paſſion, or rather 
the Threats of a Paſſion ; as—which J but now we muſt 
tbink of the preſent Matter. | 
Conceſſion ſeems to omit what we ſay ; as, I will not ſpeak of 
the Injury you have done me ; I am willing to forget the Wrong 
you have done me; I will not ſee the Contrivances that you male 
againſt me, & c. 
Repetition is made two Ways: (1.) When we repeat the 
ſame Words, or ( 2.) the ſame Thing in different Words 
The former, as Tou defign Nothing, Nothing that 
3s not viſible to me, what I do not ſee,&c. The ſecond, as 
f our ſelves we can do nothing Well, whatever Good we do, is 
by the Divine Grace. . | 
Redundance makes us uſe more Words than are abſolutely 
neceſſary, and is emphatical, 7 heard thee with theſe Ears, J 
ſaw thee with theſe Eyes. „ | 
Like Meanings, are Words of the ſame Senſe, and put to- 
gether to expreſs one Thing; as, he departed, be went out, 


- be's gone. 


© Deſcription figures the Thing in ſuch lively Colours, as to 
make its Image appear before us. 


Di. 


Rag 


ſure 


. Diſtribution is a kind of Deſcription, in which we enume- 
rate the Parts of the Object of our Paſſion ; as their 
Throat is an open Sepulchre, they flatter with their Tongues,” the 


poiſon of Aſps is under their Lips; ibeir Mouth is full of Curſing 


and Lyes, and their Feet are ſwiſi to ſhed Blood, 

Oppoſites place Contraries againſt one-another ; as, Flat- 
tery begets Friends, Truth Enemies, | 

Similies bring a Likeneſs to the Thing we are ſpeaking 
of —as, be ſball be like a Tree plac'd by the Waterſide, c. 

Compariſon. T he difference is not great between this and 
the former Figure, only this later is more ſprightly and em- 
phatic as, the fineſt Gold to them looks wan and pale, &. 
But two Things are to be conſider'd in Compariſons; firſt 
that we are not to expect an exatt.proportion betwixt al 


the Parts of the Compariſon, and the Subject of which we 


peak 3 as whenVargz! compares the young Ligurzen to a Fl. 


geon inthe Clays of an Hawk adding what relates more 
tot ian of a Pigeon torn to pieces by a Hawk, 


1 to the Subject compat d. The ſecond Thing to be ob- 
ſery'd, is, That it is not neceſſary that the Thing compar'd 
to, be more elevated than the Thing compar'd ; as the 
quoted Inſtance from Hirgil ſhews. r * 

Suſpenſion keeps the Hearer in ſuſpenſe, and attentive, 
by Ex pectation of what the Speaker will conclude in; as, 


0 God! Darkneſs is not more oppoſite to Light, Froſt to Fire, 


Rage and Hatred to Love, Tempeſis io Calms, Pain 10 Plea- 


þ of I ſure, or Death to Life, than Sin to thee, _ 
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Repreſentation gives a Tongue to Things inanimate, and 
makes them ſpeak in Paſſion; as, Hear, thou ſtupid Creature, 
bear the very Walls of this ſacred Pile complainzng of thy Wie- 
tedneſs: Have we, ſay they, ſo many hundred Years been con- 
ſecrated to the ſacred Rites of the Immortal Gods,and now at laſt 
to be polluted with thy Impieties? Have the moſt Valiant,and the 
moſt Wiſe, enter d here with Awe and Veneration, and fhall one 
ſo Worthleſs dare io contemn the Sanctii of this Place? &c, 
Sentences are_but Reflections made upon a: Thing that 
ſurprizes, and deſerves 8 as, Love cannot 
long be conceal where 7t i, nor diſſembled where it it not. 


Applauſe is a Sentence or Exclamation; containing ſome 


Sentence plac'd at the end of a Diſcourſe; as, Can Minds 
Divine ſuch Anger entertain 


Interrogation is frequently produc'd by our Paſſions to 


them we would perſuade, and is uſeful to fix the Attention 
of the Hearers ; as, Let me ask you, the Men of Athens, is 


nx 
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it worthy the Glory of your City, or is it fit that Athens, one 
the Head of Greece, ſhould ſubmit to Barbarians, take Mea. 
jew a foreign Lord? &. 8 n 
Acdreſs is when in an extraordinary Commotion_a Man 
turns himſelf to all ſides, and adreſſes Heaven, Earth, the 
Rocks, Fields, Things ſenſible and inſenſtble 3 as, Te Mour- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no Dew, &c. 74 "04 
Prevention is a Fignre, by which we prevent what might 
be objetted by the Adverſary; as, But ſome will ſay, Hom 
are the Dead razs'd up? And with what Body do they come? 
yr Fool, that which thou foweſt js not quickned, - unlefs it 
ie, & c. Put e JC 
Communication is when we deſire the judgment of our 
Hearers; as, What would you, Gentlemen, do in the Caſe! 
Would you take other Meaſures than, &c. 12 | | 
Confeſſion is the owning of our Fault, ariſing from a Con- 
| fidence of Forgivenefs of the Perſon to whom it is acknow- 
ledg'd ; as, I confeſs my felf io bave err'd, but I am a Man, 
and what is humane, is what we are all ſub ject tio; let bam that 
is free from bumane Error caſt the firſt Stone. 5 
Conſent makes us grant @ Thing freely that might be de- 
ny'd, to obtain another Thing that we deſire; as, Ialom 
the Greeks Learning; I grant them ibe Diſcipline of many Arts, 
the Brightneſs of Vis, be Copiouſneſs of Diſcourſe ; I wil 
not deny them any thing elſe they can juſtly claim: But that 
Nation were never eminent for the Religion of an Oath in their 
Teſtimonies, or for Truth and Faith, &c. And here it has al- 
5 ing- in. the Tail; but on the contrary it has ſome- 
"times a healing Cloſe z as, Let him be Suerilegioù, let lim 
be a Rovber, let him be the Chief of all Wickedneſs and Vice, 
yer ſtill he is a good General," TY; 4.18 
By this Figure we ſometimes invite our Enemy to do all 
the Miſchief he can, in order to give him a Senſe and Hor- 
rour of his Cruelty. Tis alſo common in Complaints be- 
tween Friends; as, when Ariſtæus, in Virgil, complains to 
his Mother: = n 


Proceed, inhumane Parent, in thy corn l 


Root up my Trees, with Blites deſtroy my Corn, 
My Vineyards ruin, and my Sheepfolds burn, 

Let looſe thy Rage, let all thy Spight be ſhown, 

Since thus thy Hate: purſues the Praiſes of thy Son. 


Dryd. Virg. 


Cir- 
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Circumlocution is us'd, to avoid ſome Words whoſe Ideas 


are unpleaſant, or to avoid ſaying fome things which may 


have an ill Effect; as, when Cicero is forc'd to confeſs that 


Clodius was ſlain by Milo, he did it with this Adreſs: * The 
« Servants of Milo (ſays he) being hinder'd from aſſiſting 
« their Maſter, whom Clodius was reported to have kilbd, 
and believing it true, they did in his abſence, withont his 


« Knowledge or Conſent, what every body would have 


expected from his Servants on the like Occaſion. In 
which he avoids mentioning the Words bill, or put to Death, 
as Words ingrateful or odious to the Ear. | 


Thus much we have thought fit to ſay of the Figurative | 


Expreſſions of the Paſſions ; but they are indeed almoft infi- 
nite, each being to be expreſsd a hundred ways. We ſhall 
conclude this Diſcourſe of the Art of Perſuaſion with a few 


Reflect ions on Style, and fewer Remarks on other Compoſi- 
tons, in which the Learner ought to be exercis'd. whe 


$35» What we mean by Style, is the Manner of expreſ- 
ing our ſelves, or of cloathing our Thoughts in Words: 
The Rules already given, as to Elocution, or the Language, 


regard (as we may ſay) only the Members of Diſcourſe, but 


Style relates to the entire Body of the Compoſition. GY 
The Matter ought to direct us in the Choice of the Style. 
Noble Expreſſions render the Style lofty, and repreſent 
Things great, and noble; but if the Subject be low and 
mean, ſonorous Words and pompous Expreſſion is Bombaſt, 


and diſcovers Want of Judgment in the Writer. Figures 


and T3opes paint the Motions of the Heart, but to make 
them juſt, and truly ornamental, the Paſſion ought to be 


teaſonable. There's nothing more ridiculous than to be 


tranſported without Cauſe, to put one's ſelf in a Heat for 
what ought to be argued cooly: Whence *ris plain, that the 
Matter regulates the Style. When the Subject, or Matter, 


b great, the Style ought to be ſpritely, full of Motion, and 


enrich'd with Figures, and Topes ; if our Subject contain no- 
thing extraordinary, and we can confider it without Emo- 
tion, the Style muſt be plain. 

The Subjects of Diſcourſe being extreamly various in the 
Nature, it follows, that there muſt be as great a Variety i 


the Style: But the Maſters of this Art have reduc'd them all 


to three Kinds, which they call the Sublime, the Mean, or 
the Indaſferent. | _ 


838 Let 
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$ 35. Let the Subject of which we deſign a lofty Ideabe 
never. ſo noble, its Nobleneſs will never be ſeen, unleſs ne 
have Skill enough to preſent the beft of its Faces to the 
View. The beſt of Things have their Imperfections, the 
leaft of which diſcover'd, may leſſen our Eſteem, if not ex- 
tinguiſh it quite: We muſt therefore take care not to ſay 
any thing in one place, which may contradict what we have 
faid in another: We ought to pick out all that is moſt 
great and noble in our Subject, and put that in its beft 
light, and then our Expreſſion muft be noble and ſublime, 
capable of raiſing lofty Ideas: And *tis our Duty to obſerve 
a certain Uniformity in our Style; tho? all we ſay have not 
an equal Magnificence, ſo far at leaft as to make all the 
0 of a piece, and bear a Correſpondence with the 
whole, EO eee | 
The Danger here is, left you fall into a puffy Style, 
which ſome call Inflation, or ſwelb'd; for if you ftretch 
Things beyond their Nature, and hunt only after great 
and ſounding, Words, you ſeldom mind their Agreeableneſs 
to the Nature of the Subject. And this Ns been the Fault 
of many of our modern Tragic Writers, who yet with the 
Vulgar have gain'd Applauſe, and ſetled a Reputation. 
37. We come next to the plain Style; and this ſimple 
and plain Character of Writing is not without its Difficuk 
ties, not in the Choice of Subjects, thoſe being always ordi- 
nary and common, but becauſe there is wanting in this 
Style that Pomp and Magnificence which often hide the] 
Faults of the Writer, at leaſt from the general Reader or 
Hearer, But on common and ordinary Subjects there is lit; 
tle room for Figures and Tropes, ſo we muſt make choice of 
Words that are proper and obvious. e | 
When we call this Style fimple and plain, we intend not 
Meanneſs of Expreſſion 3 that is never good, and ſhould al: 
ways be avoided; For tho? the Matter or Subject of this 
Style have nothing of Elevation, yet ought not the Lan- 
guage to be vile and contemptible z Mob Expreſſions, andſ gr 
Vulgariſms, are to be avoided, and yet all muſt be cleatY ye, 
and natural. Mo. 
8 38. The mean or middle Style conſiſts of a participa- 
tion of the ſublime on one ſide, and of ſimplicity of the 
Plain, on the other. Virgil furniſhes us with Examples of 
all the three; of the Sublime in his Aneids, the Plain in his 
Paſtorals, and the Mean (or Middle) in his Georg ics. i 
| | 8 939 Tho. de 
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e 8 39. Tho? the Style of an Orator, or one that ſpeaks in 
e Public, of an Hiſtorian and Poet, are different, yet there 
ere ſome Differences in Styles of the ſame Character; for 
ge ome are ſoft and eaſie, others more ſtrong; ſome gay, others 
x-Mmore ſevere. Let us reflect on the Differences, and how 
ay they are diſtinguiſh'd. | $4 | 
rel The firſt Quality is Faſmeſs, and that is when Things are 
ost deliver'd with that Clearneſs and Perſpicuity that the Mind 
eliſ vithout any Trouble conceives them, To give this Eaſineſs 
ne, to a Style, we muſt leave nothing to the Hearer's or Rea- 
neff der's deciſion; we muſt. deliver things in their neceſſary 
extent, with Clearneſs, that they may be eaſily comprehen- 
ded; and here Care muſt be taken of the Fluency, and to 
Foid all Roughneſs of Cadence. | | 
The ſecond Quality is Strength, and it is directly 
ite to the firſt; it ſtrikes the Mind boldly, and forces At- 
tention, To render a Style ſtrong, we muſt uſe ſhort and 
eatſ nervous Expreſſions, of great and comprehenſive Meaning, 
nelsand ſuch as excite many Ideas, „„ 
zu The third Quality renders a Style pleaſant and florid; 
theſ and depends in part on the firſt; for the third is not pleasd 
with too ſtrong an Intention. Tropes and Figures are the 
Flowers of Style; the firſt give a ſenſible Conception to 
cußſ the moſt abſtruſe Thoughts; Figures awaken our Attention, 
rdi· N and warm and animate the Hearer or Reader, by giving 
this them Pleaſure, Motion is the Principle of Life and Plea- 
ſure, but Coldneſs mortifies every thing, | 
The laft Quality is Severe : It retrenches every thing that 
is not abſolutely neceſſary ; it allows nothing to Pleaſure, 
admitting no Ornaments or Decorations. In ſhort, we are 
to endea vour that our Style have ſuch Qualities, as are pro- 
notſ per to the Subject of which we diſcourſe,  __ 
| $ 40. Having ſaid thus much of Styles, we ſhall only add 
thi» Word or two about other Exerciſes, in which the Eearner- 
ſhould be train'd up: The firſt and moſt general is the 
writing of Letters. Here an eaſie and genteel way of con- 
leaf veying our Mind in the ſhorteſt and moſt expreſſive Terms, 
.es the greateſt Excellence. Buſineſs requires no Ornaments, 
Ind a plain and ſuccinct Information is all that is re- 
quir'd. Letters of Complement muſt have Gaiety, but no 
Affectation. Eaſineſs muſt ſhine thro? all, and a clean Ex- 
preſſion 3 here is no room for the Luxuriance of Fancy, or 
the Embelliſhments of longer Diſcourſes. The ſame ma 
e ſaid of Condoleance, and even of Perſuaſion, The mo 
wi a Poignant 
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| poignant and coercive Reaſons muſt be us'd, and thoſe tut 


by want of Native Force requirg the Help of Art to recon: 
mend them, laid aſide, e ages 

ESSAY Shave, in theſe later Ages, mightily prevaibd; 
and kere, as in Letters, all muſt be eaſie, free, and natural, 
and written juſt as you think, ſometimes leaving the Sub- 
ject, and then returning again, as the Thoughts ariſe in the 
Mind. At leaſt this has hitherto been the Practiſe; and 
Montaigne, who has got no ſmall Reputation by this Way 
of Writing, ſeldom keeps many Lines to the Subject he 
propoſes.: Tho? it is our Opinion, that my Lord Bacon is 
much better Pattern; for indeed they ſeem to us to be 
ſudden Reflection on ſome one particular Subject, not very 
unlike the common Themes given to Scholars in the Schools 
with this difference, that the Author of theſe is ſuppos'd 
to have gain'd much from Obſervation and Reflection on 
thoſe Heads, and that therefore his Diſcoveries may be of 
Value; whereas the propoſing ſuch particular Moral Sub- 
jects to Boys, is requiring Impertinencies from them, who 
have no Fund of Obſervation to furniſh out the Entertain- 


ment. 


As for the Subjecis of Poetical Exerciſes, we have given 


ſufficient Rules for them, in our Ari of Poetry. 
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of OGIC c the Art of Reaſoning, The Art is divi- 
ded into four Parts; the firſt treats of Ideas; the ſe- 
A cond of Fudgments ; the third of Method; and the 
in- ſourth of Reaſoning, or Argumentation. | - | 
An Idea, in General, we. define—The immediate Object of | 
en | the Mind; or that Thought or Image of any Thing which is im- 5 
mediately ſet before the Mind. | . | | 
All Idea become the Objects of our Mind, or are preſen- 4 
ted to the Judgment by the Perception of the Senſes, which | 
we call Senſation ; or by the Meditation of the Mind, which | 
we call Reflection. | 1 1 
1. Ideas are either Simple or Cmpound: We call thoſe | 
Simple, in Which the moſt ſubtile Penetration of the Mind i 
Nit ſelf cannot diſcover any Parts, or Plurality ; and we call 9 
- | thoſe Compounded which are made up, or compos'd of two or L 
more of thoſe which are Simple. Examples of both we ſhall 3 
ſee hereafter. | Ts | 1 
„2. There are Ideas of Subſtances, we know not what ob- 1 
ſcure Subject, in which there are the Properties of Things 1 

Which we know; and Ideas of Modes or Manners, which are 

the Qualities or Attributes of Subſtances, Which we cannot 


| 


conceive capable of ſubſifting alone without their Subſtances. i 
3. There are certain Relations between Subſiances and 1 
»W Subſtances; Modes and Modes; and Modes and Subſtances i 


the Conſideration of one including the Conſideration of the | 
other, from whence theſe Relations derive that Name. 


4. There are Ideas which are to be conſider'd as the I- j 
„ I ages of ſomething Exiſtent, 8 which convey themſelves g 
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to, and fix themſelves in the Mind, without any-Operatior 15 
of its own. But there are others, which by the Mind are 


Join'd to new Ideas at Pleaſure, and ſeparated from them by 15 
Abſtraction. l 


5. Farther, 4 are Ideas of a larger, or leſs extent; ot * 
join'd to more hr fewer Ideas, whence we call them Singular, the 
Particular, or Univerſal. | eG nor 


6. There are ſome Ideas that are clear and plain, and o- ho 
- thers that are obſcure. All clear Ideas are ſimple, as are thoſe : 
of the compounded, all whoſe Parts are diſtinctly plac'd be. 
fore, or repreſented to, the Mind. | f 


7. There are ſome Ideas that are perfell, or adequate; and NN 
others that are znadequate, or imperfect. Thoſe we call per- 
ef, or adequate, which contain all the Parts of the Things Iſl ,@ 

| whoſe Images they are, and offer them ſo to the Mind; thoſe I TI 
| are inadequate, or imperfect, which only contain and offer I che 
| ſome Parts of the Things of which they are the Images, | 
| We call Ideas Images of the Things, becauſe there are ſome I ,.. 
| Things without us, which are like, and anſwers to them. on 
To theſe particular Heads of Meas all others may be te · I c 
ter'd, Theſe therefore we ſhall particularly examine. wa 
| he bk cl 
CHAP, II. an 
Of ſimple Compound IDEAS. p 
1. Ery many of the ſimple Ideas we have from, or by 'F. 
our Senſes, and very many from the Attention of the 44 
Mind turn'd inwards on it ſelf, without regard to Senſation, I f. 

2. To we muſt refer all our Senſations; the chief af 
which may be reduc'd to five Claſſes, Forms, or Heads, ac- R 
-cording to the five Parts of the Body, which ere affected I x 
by them. For they come to us by the Means of our Fe il 1 
our Ears, our Neſe, our Tongue or Palate, and by the Touch, or I ft 


Feeling of all the. other Parts of the Body. Colours are ſim- 
ple Ideas (we mean Colours themſelves, and diſtinct from co- b 
Jour'd Bodies which have Parts) as Blue for Example, of; 
which the Mind can diſcover no Manner of Parts. 0 

3. The Ideas of Sounds are likewiſe ple, as well as thoſe 7 
of Smell, Taſte, Touch, We ſpeak here of One Jimple particu | 
Jar Senſation confider'd diſtinctly from the Variety of Sound, , 
Smells, Taftes, and Touches, Thus if any one ſmell to a 
Roſe without mixing any other Scent he will have a Senſa- 
n. in which he can diſtinguiſn no Tarts and this holds of | 
he otner Senſations. 1 5 
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4. Pain and Pleaſure are the chief, and moſt eminent Senſa- 
nions we have, whoſe Kinds and Sorts vary according to the 
Part or Member affected; but there are no Parts to be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in Pain and Pleaſure, which we can conceive to 
be ſe parated from each other. We ſpeak not of the Dura- 
tion of Pain or Pleaſure, which evidently has Parts; but of 
the /imple Senfation off a prick with a Needle, for Example, 
none can conceive any Parts of it, the concourſe of which 


ſnou'd produce Pain. | 

5. In the Idea of Motion, which comes to us by our Senſes, 
when conſider'd in general, we can conceive no Parts, tho” 
we may of its Duration, of the Line it deſcribes, and its Quick- 
neſs. or Slowneſs. 


6, Thus in many ſimplie Ideas, which ariſe from Reflection, 
we fhou'd in vain ſeek for Parts, as in Volition, or Willing, &c. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Exiſtence conſider'd in general; tho? 
there are viſible Parts in the Duration. x 

7-Compound Ideas, we have ſaid, contain or comprehend ſe- 
veral ſimple Ideas, which may be diſtinguiſh'd and ſeparately 
conſider' d. Thus the Ideas of all Bodies are compound; be- 
cauſe in them we can conſider ſome Parts without the others, 
or diſtinctly from the others. If we conſider a Body, we 
clearly and plainly diftinguiſh the big ber and lower, the fore 
and hind, the left and right Parts of it; and can diſtinctly 
think of one without the others. If we conſider the Idea of 

Tity, we find that it conſiſts of the Ideas of Miſery, of a mi- 
ferable Perſon, and of one who grieves for him. Such are 
the Ideas of all Virtues and Vices, tho? they come to us by 

Leflect ion of the Mind, N 5 

8. Tho' we ſhall not, in this Part of Logic, or the Art of 
Reaſoning, treat of thoſe Fudgments we paſs upon Ideas, yet 
it is of importance to remember never to pretend to define 
what cannot be defin'd without making it more obſcure z 
tor a Definition ought always to be made uſe of to make 
the Subject of our Diſcourſe more plain and clear, than the 
bare Name of the Thing wou'd make it; but in ſimple Ideas, 
ve cannot better explain them, than by their very Name, 
or ſome Synonymous Words, the Knowledge of which de- 
pends on the Tongue we uſe, and the Senſe of him we ſpeak | 
to · The contrary Method has made the Ariſtotelians fill us 
with unintelligible Jargon; as defining of Motion, they lay, 
tis an Alt of a Being in Power, as in Power; nor have the 
Moderns much mended the Matter, by defining it the change 
of Situation, The firſt labours Ny II hee" 
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and the Terms of the later are not more clear or known} 
than the Word Motion it ſelf, 
9. Definition, indeed, has only todo with compound Idea, 
for its an Enumeration, or reckoning up of the ſeveral ſim 
ple Ideas, of which that conſiſts. 5 
CHA P. III. 

_ Of Tpx As of Subſtances and Modes. 
1. A Nother ſort of Ideas are thoſe of Subſtances and Modes, 
| for we conſider all Things ſeparately, and by them- 
ſelves, or elſe as exifting in other Things ſo much, that we 
ean't allow themExiftence without *em. The firft we callSub. 
ſtances and Subjects, the later Modes and Accidents; as when 
we reflect on Wax and ſome Figure, as Roundneſs, we confi- 
der the Wax as a Thing which may ſubſiſt without that 
Roundneſs, or any other particular Figure; we therefore 
call Vax a Subſtance, On the contrary, we conſider Roung- 
neſs ſo inherent to the ax or ſome other Subſtance, that it 
can't ſubſiſt without it, for we are not capable of conceiving 
Roundneſs diſtinctly and ſeparately from a round Body, 
This therefore we call a Mode, or Accident, | 

2. We always conſider Bodies cloach'd, as I may fay, in 
ſome certain Modes, except when we reflect on the Abſtract, 
or General. The Subſtances the Grammarians expreſs by 
the Name; the Modes may be render'd by the Qualities; as 
Wax and Roundneſs is expreſs'd by round Wax. . 
3. We have beſides, certain compound Ideas, which con- 
{iſt only of Modes; and others which are compounded, or 
made up only witha ſort of Species, or kind of Modes, As 
a Furlong, as far as it expreſſes a Menſuration of the Road; 
for it comprehends uniform Modes, as Paces or Feet: Others 
conſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of Modes; as the Idea of Pity, which 
has been already defin'd, and of the other Paſſions, and Vir- 
tues and Vices, | e 
4. We have, farther, Idea compounded of a Collection 
of Suhſtances of a like Nature, ſuch is the Idea of an Army, 
of a City, of a Flock; conſiſting of many Soldiers, Citizens, 


or Sheep, &c. or they are compos'd of a Collection of Ideas of 


unlike Subftances ſuch is the Idea of the Matter of which a 


Houſe, a Ship, or a Deſert is compounded, And in thele I} 


Ileus we conſider not only Subftances, as they are ſuch, but 
alſo as attended with certain Modes, which produce Idea 
that are very much compounded, e 

N 5. We 


— 
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5. We define Subſtances in general, Things ſubſiſting by 


themſelves, but then they are coniider'd abſtractly, or with» 
out regard to any particular Subſtance actually exiſting; 
and in that Senle it is ſufficiently plain what is meant by 
the Word Subſtance ; but ſince there is no Subſtance conſi- 
der'd in general which has any Exiſtence, but in our Ideas, 
where we conſider exiſting Subſtances, the Matter is alter'd. 
The Ideas of ſingle or particular Subſtances, are very ob- 
ſcure 3 nor do we underſtand any thing by their ſeverak 
Names, but certain we know not what unknown Subjects, 
in which there are certain Properties which conſtantly co- 
exiſt, Thus if any one ſhou'd ask what that Subſtance is 
which we call Body, we can only ſay, that it is an unknown 
Subject, in which we always diſcover Extenſion, Diviſibiliiy, 
and Impenetrabili iy. c 

6, Tis plain, that nothing more obſcure can be meant, 
than what is expreſs'd by theſe Terms, extended Subſtances. 
For all that is here meant, is, that there is an unknown Sub- 
elt, one of whoſe Properties is to conſiſt of other unknown 


Subjects, or Subſtances plac'd cloſe to each other, and of that 


Nature, that we have no Idea of any one of thoſe Subſtances 


of which we ſay a Body conſiſts, For we cannot affirm of 


any Idea, that it is the Idea of any one Subſtance, of which a 
Body is compos'd, ſince we have no Idea of corporeal-Sub- 
ſtance, which do's not comprehend or contain innumerable 
Subſtances. If therefore we expreſs what we underſtand by 


the Name of corporeal Subſtance, we muſt ſay, that it ig @ Com- 


poſition of unknown Beings, ſome of whoſe Properties we know. 
7. The ſame we may ſay of other Subſtances, as of the Spi- 


ritual (we examine not here whether or not there be any 


more) as whoever will conſider with Attention, and not ſuf= 
ter himſelf to be amus'd and deceiv'd by empty Words, 
will experience. We find in our Mind various Thoughts; 
whence we form the 1dea of Spirits ; but we are ignorant of 
what that Subject, is in which gheſe Thoughts are. | 

8. It will be of great Uſe to as perfech a Knowledge of 
Things as we are capable of obtaining, to diftinguiſh in 
thoſe Subjects which we call Subſtances, thoſe Things, with- 


out which we can conceive thoſe: Subjects or Modes from 


thoſe without which we cannot conceive them. For when 


Je think with Attention on thoſe Subjects, we ſhall find 


that there are ſome Things ſo eſſential to them, that we 
can't deprive them of, without changing their Nature; and 
other Things. which may be taken away from the Subject, and 
deſtroy its Nature. e 9. Modes 
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9. Modes are commonly divided into. internal, which we 
conceive, as it were, inherent in the Subſtance ; as, Round: 
neſs, &c. Or external, as when we ſay any Thing is devi, 
lov'd, beheld, and the like; which we call Relations. 
10. There are likewiſe Modes, which are allo Subſtances; 
as, Apparel, Hair, &c. without which the Subject can ſubſiſt, 
and they can likewiſe be without the Subject. As for theſe 
ideas, which are compos'd of Modes and Subſtances variouſly 
join'd together, ſome are call'd real, as being the Ideas of 
Things that either realy do, or are at leaſt believ'd to exiſt; 
others rational, that is, when the Mind compounds various 
Idea together; as when we conſider a Stick reaching up to 
the Stars themſelves. | 5 e 
11. In compound Ideas we ought carefully to obſerve hoy 
manifold, and of how many Ideas they conſiſt; as we ſhall 
more plainly fee under the Head of the 0bſcurity and Per. 
ſpicurty of Ideas. | 


C H A P. Iv. 
Of RELATIONS 


15 = Here are, beſides Subſtances, and Modes which are in · 


herent in Subſtarces,certain external Denominations, 
which tho they add nothing to the Subftance, yet depend on 
ſome Mode or Manner of it; and theſe we call Relations, 
by which the Conſideration of one Thing includes the Con- 
ſideration of another. Thus when we call any one a Father, 
on this Expreſſion depends this, that he whom we call ſo 
Has begot Children, and ſo comprehends and includes the 
Conſideration of Children, | | 

2, Every Idea, conſider'd in a certain manner, may be 
the Foundation of a Relation, that is, may lead us by ſome 
Property of its own to the Conſideration of fome other Idea. 
So that all Exiftence may be Aivided into the Creator and 
the Creature; for the Name of the Creator includes the 
Thought of the Creature; and ſo on the contrary. 

3. Relations are innumerable; for they may be between 
Subſtances and Subſtances, Modes and Modes, Modes and 
Subftances, Relations and Subftances, Relations and Modes, 
Relations and Relations; for there is nothing that cannot 
Excite our Thoughts on fomething elſe, ſince we can com- 
pound or join our Ideas together as we think fit. But avoids 
ing too nice a Scrutiny, we ſhall only make our Obſervati- 
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ons on thoſe of the greateſt moment, which regard Relations 
confider'd in general. | | | 
4. We very often conſider Ideas as abſolute, or including 
no Relations, which yet have neceſſarily a Reference to 
others. Thus we cannot call any thing Great or Large, but 
„that the Idea which anſwers that Word, muſt be relative. For 
eve call thoſe Things great, in a certain Kind, which are the 
vl greateſt among thoſe Things of the ſame Nature, which we 
off have known. We call that Hill or Mountain great, which is 
tf as great as any Hill that we have ever ſeen, That Kingdom 
us is /arge, which exceeds the Bounds bf our own Country, or 
to of thoſe Countries we have known, Cc. That Tower we call 
bigb, which is higher than moſt of the ſame kind that we 
WM have known. In Number we call that great, than which 
an there is not many greater in the ſame Kind: Thus fixty 
7 Thouſand Men in Arms in Greece was call'd a great Army, 
becauſe Greece ſcarce ever had a greater; but it had been 
little in Perfia, where much larger were aſſembled. Thus 
hkewiſe as to Time, we call it long or ſhort with Reference 
to another. We call a hundred Years Life, a long Life 
Jacob call his (a 130) ſhort, becauſe his Anceſtors liv'd {6 
many longer. Sickneſs, Pain, and Expectation, make 
in: that Time ſeem long, which to one in Action, Health, or 
ns, Pleaſure, ſeems ſhort. That Burthen is heavy to a Child, a 
on weak Woman, an old Man, the Sickly, which is light to a 
25, Man in Health and Vigour, Thus in the Ornaments of 
n- the Mind, we call that Wit great, that Learning profound, 
er, | that Memory tenacious, that Prudence conſummate, which 
we find excel, after the Manners of our Country, all that 
he ¶ we know among us; tho' by Foreigners they may be thought 
but of a moderate ſize. Thus Great Learning has a very 
be different Significatioh in the Mouth of a Man of Letters, 
me and of an ignorant Perſon ; it is of a much larger extent in 
ea, the former, than in the later. 
nd 5. In ſhort, all the Modes both of Mind and Body that 
he admit of Encreaſe or Diminution, are the Prototypes of 
Relative Ideas. But this is to be obſerv'd with the utmoſt 
en Attention, becauſe their Number is very large, which if con- 
nd founded with abſolute Ideas, will give riſe to great Errors, 
es, and render us incapable of underſtanding the Diſcourſe of 
10t Others. . . | 
m- 5. Here we muſt, in ſhort, remark, that the Judgments 
d- that we make are only the Perceptions of the Relations be- 
ti- tween various Ideas; in which Relations our Mind do's ac- 
3 | | quieſce, 
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quieſce, . Thus when we judge that two times two make 
our, or that two times two do not make five: our Mind ob- 
ſerves the Kelation of Equality which is between two times 
two and four, and the Inequality which is between two 
times two and five; in which Perception, as evident, the 
Mind does acquieſce or is beft fatisfy*d, or gives it ſelf no 
farther Trouble to conſider of its Truth. But of this more 
at large in the ſecond Part. "i 

7. Reaſoning alſo is a like Perception of the Relations 
join'd with that Acquieſcence of the Mind, But it is not 

a Perception of the Relations which are among various 
Things, but of thoſe Relations which the Relations them. 
ſelves have among themſelves. Thus when we gather from 
this, that 4 is a ſmaller Number then 6, and that twice 2 
equals 4, that twice 2 is a leſs Number than 6; we perceive 
the Relation of Inequality, which is between the Relation 
of the Number twice 2 and 4, and the Relation of 4 and 6; 

aqcquieſcing in which Perception, we conclude it a leſs Num- 

ber than 6. But this belongs to the third and fourth Parts, 

yet we thought it proper to make this fhort remark here, that 4. 

the Diſtinction we brought in the beginning of various Re- ſyhic 

lations ſhou'd not be look*d on as empty and vain; for unleſs lther 
we retain this, we know not what our Mind do's in Judging fatel 
and Reaſoning. All our Ideas may be referr'd to Subſtances, fort 


Modes and Relations. | | grea 
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outet any Operation of its own'; and of thoſe, in % 
the forming which, ſome Operation of the Mind Ion 


docs intervene. 


2. 1 f are certain eas which are only conſider'd by Niſt. 
the Mind, without any manner of addition; ſuch are Irin 

all Simple Ideas, which have not any Dependance on the Will I 6 
and Pleaſure of the Mind, and in ſpight of that, are always the ſen 
lame. Thus the Mind has no Command over Pleakure, or In. 
Pain. Now the other ſimple Meas, which we have enume- Thi 
rated before, we find to be of that nature, as that if the con 
Mind endeavour to detract any thing from them, they 4 £ 
| utterly periſh, and ceaſe to be; nor can it add any thing, and 
Vithout the deſtruction of their Simplicity. Ta 
£ 
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ike 2. To this ſame Head we may refer thoſe Compound Ideas 
0d- Which offer themſelves to the Mind, without our thinking of 
nes the Matter, ſuch as the Ideas of Things that exiſt; which 
wo Things affect our Senſes, and excite certain Ideas of theme 
the ſelves in our Mind. ES, 
no 3. Theſe Ideas are term'd Real, becauſe they proceed from 
ore Things exiſting without us. On the contrary, there are 
Wether Compound Ideas, which are not brought to the Mind 
on; from abroad, but are compounded by that, according to 
not s Pleaſure. Thus, by joining the Ideas of half à Man, 
Ous Wand half a Horſe, the Idea of a Centaur is form'd ; which is 
m. done in no other manner, than by the Mind's Will to have 
om the Image of a Centaur the Object of its View; or by conſi- 
2 Wdering at once the Body of a Man from the Waiſte to the 
ve Head, and the Body of a Zorſe with the Head and Neck 
on cut off: For ſuch is the Force of the Humane Mind, that 
6 3 it can joyn whatever is not contradictory, by its Contem- 
m plation, and reſcind whatever it pleaſes. Theſe Ideas, thus 
ts. compounded by the Mind, we call Phantaſtic. 2 
uty 4. As the Mind can conſider thoſe Things together, 
c- Fuhich in Reality, and without it ſelf, are not joyn'd toge- 
els ther in one Exiſtence z ſo can it conſider thoſe Things ſepa- 
ng grately, which do not in Reality exiſt ſeparately. And this 
„ort of Contemplation, which is call'd Abſtraction, is of 
great Uſe to the accurate Conſideration of Compound Ideas. 
For we cannot, if they conſiſt of a larger number of Parts, 
diſtinctly ſee them in our Mind all together; *tis therefore 
M Advantage to us, that we can examine ſome of them: 
„ eparately, a little delaying the Conſideration of the reſt, 
nf 5- Abſtraction is made principally three ways: Firſt, Our 
Mind can conſider any one Part of a Thing really diſtinct 
rom it, as a Man's Arm, without the Contemplation of the 
reſt of his Body. But this is not properly Abſtraction, ſince 
Wie Arm is, without the Interpoſition of the Mind, ſeparated 
diſtinct from the Body, tho? it cannot live, that is, be nou- 
nſh*d, encreaſe, or move in that Separation. 5 
6. Secondly, We think by Abſtraction of the Mode of a Sub- 
„e bance, omitting the Subſtance it ſelf, or when we ſeparately 
Ir N conſider ſeveral Modes, which ſubſift together in one Subject. 
2- Irhis Abſtraction the Geometricians make uſe of, when they 
:e conſider the Length of a Body ſeparately, which they call 
yy £* Line, omitting evidently the Conſideration of its Breadtly 
7, nd Depth. And then its Length and Breadth together, 


ich they call the Surfaco, By the ſame Abſtraition we: 
0 5 can 
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can diſtinguiſh the determination of a Motion, towards what 
Place directed, from the Motion it ſelf, | Y 
7+ Thirdly, We, by Abſtraftion, omit the Modes and Fels Df Ty 
#70ns of any particular Thing, if from it we form a Univerſ f 
Idea. Thus, when we wou'd underſtand a Thinking Being | 
in general, we gather from our ſelf. Conſciouſneſs what iti 
to Think, and, omitting the Conſideration of thoſe Things 
which have a peculiar Reference to the Humane Mind, we 


think of a thinking Being in general. By this means particu 
lar Ideas become general. | 7 


». 
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8. That we may not err in judging of the Ideas mention 
in this Chapter, we muſt make theſe Obſervations. Firſt, 
That thoſe Ideas which offer themſelves to the Mind without 
any Operation of its own, muſt of neceſſity be excited by 
ſome external Cauſe, and ſo are plac'd before the Mind ag 
they are, But we muſt take heed that we do not think that, 
there is always in thoſe Things themſelves which excite|ſ 
thoſe Ideas, any thing like them, becauſe it may happen that 
they are not the true and real Cauſes, but only the Occayſ, 
ſtons by which thoſe Ideas are produc'd. And this Suſpici- 2. 
on ought to heighten by what we experience in our Dreams, rope 
when by the occafien of the Motion of the Brain there are. 
the Images of Things ſet before us, which are not. preſent}. . 
themſelves, and often have no Exiſtence in Nature. Whence 3. 
we may gather from ſuchlike Ideas, that the Cauſe or Ocea- Prot 
ion of their Production has an external Subſiſtenoe, and aal 
not in the Mind. . eree 


9. Secondly, As to thoſe eas which are compounded by chin 
the Mind, we eaſily imagine, firſt, that the Originals of ſuchſhut 
Ide as wy poſſibly ſomewhere exiſt; and then, that they realy 
do, unleſs we are manifeſtly convinc'd by Experience, that 
they never did realy exift conjunctly, and ſo join'd together, 
And on the contrary, that thoſe Things which the Mind 
conſiders ſeparately by Abſtract ion, do realy exiſt in that ſe- | 
parate State, As the Mathematica] Poznt without any 
Parts; and Zznes conſiſting only of thoſe Points join'd toge · * 
ther, without Breadth or Depth, and Surfaces without 
Depth; whereas Demonftration ſhows the contrary, and - 
thoſe Terms are only made uſe of by the Mathematicians Ik 
for the ſake of the Inſtruction of the Learners of that Art, 0) 
10. We muſt here farther warn you againft another Fr. 
ror too frequent among the Sthoo! Men, that is, not to make + 
thoſe realy diſtinct Things, or different Beings, which we 
have diſtinguiſh'd by Abſtration, | mf 
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e H AP. vl. e 
Wf Individual, Particular, and Univerſal IDEAS, 


WW Hat we have ſaid of Abſtractions leads us to the conſi- 
bo deration of Ideas, as they are individual, particular, and 
Wnrverſal, for they are made particular and univerſal from in- 
W;4ual, by Abſtradtion; in which Matter we proceed in this 
Manner. When we conſider our ſelves, in our Mind, or a- 
one Man before us, then we have the Idea of an Individual, 
ran Individual Ide, But if we omit thoſe Things which 
re peculiar to us, or that one Man, and conſider what is 
Mmmon to us and many others; ſuch as to be born in the 
me Country, to be of the ſame Party, and the like, then is 
the Idea of ſome Particular Nation, or Family, Cc. plac'd 
defore us: But laſtly, if omitting theſe particular Diſtincti- 
ns common to us and a certain number of Men, we con- 
der what is common to us and all Mankind, we have then 
In Unverſal Iden. | „ 5 
2. The Names that ſignify individual Ideas, are call'd 
oper; as, Alexander, Cæſar. But thoſe which ſignify par- 
ar and univerſal Ideas, are call'd Appellative, or Common; 
as, a Briton, a Chriſtian, a Man. | 
3. Farther — We may diſtinguiſh in thoſe Ideas certain 
Properties which are conſtantly united in them, and exter- 
nal Subjects agreeable to thoſe Ideas, or ſuch as the Ideas a- 
by LEE with. Thus in the Idea of Man we diſcover or ſee a 
ainxing Mind and a Body conſiſting of certain Organs; 
but this Idea agrees with the Inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, A- 
ſica and America. = 


* e Þ % ® | nn 
e: Of the Perſpicuity and Obſcurity of Tot As, 


ge» B. we can pals any certain Judgment of an Nea, it 
0 is firſt neceflary that it ſhou'd be clear or perſpicubus, 
and otherwiſe if we ſhou'd happen to paſs a right judgment on a 
ans Thing that is not known, or at leaſt not ſufficiently clear, it 
Ant. nuſt be attributed to Chance, and net to Knowledge, The 
Er- YObſcurity and Clearneſs of Ideas are therefore worthy our 

ake Conſideration in the Art of Reaſoning. 
2. We call that a clear Idea, when all it comprehends is ſo 
diſtin&tly plac'd before our Mind, that we can eaſily diſtin- 

f Neuiſh it frem all others. 
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3. All fmple Ideas are clear, ſuch as Senſations ; ſuch ther 
fore is the Idea of Light: For when we have that Idea 
fore us, we ſee all that is in it, nor can we confound it wit! 
any other. We may fay the ſame of Sounds, Scents, Taſtes 
Pleaſure, Pain, Ce. which can never be confounded or min 
gled with eachother. And theſe Senſations encreaſe in thei 
Clearneſs in proportion to the Livelineſs of their firiking 
on the Organ proper to them; for by how much more vl 
hemently the Mind is ſtrook, with ſo much the more Atte 
t ion it applies to the Subject, and ſo this lively Idea is mori 
clearly diſtinguiſh'd from all others. 
4. Theſe ſimple Ideas are allo perſpicupm or clear, whiciii 
the Mind receives without the Inter poſition of the Body 
Examples of which we N under the Head of fn 
Compounded Ideas. But as we can conſider the Parts of 
compound Idea ſeparately, ſo we view them ſingly, or one hy 
one as ſimple Ideas, of which they are compounded : Thu 
alſo all abſtract Ideas are clear, tho? the Subject in which the 
exiſt be unknown, We can in all Subſtances, of which v 
know any Properties, ſęlect ſome Property, which being by 
Abſtraction ſeparated from all the reft, becomes ſimple, anc 
by conſequence clear, altho' it exiſt in a Subject which we 
do not know. Thus Humanity generally conſider'd, is madq; ue fi 
a ſimple Idea, and therefore indivifible. wher 

5. But theſe ſame Ideas are often made obſcure when theythat 
are conſider'd without Abſtraction, together with other 1deag 
that are obſcure, and co-exiſt in the Subject. Thus whe 
the Queſtion is not, what Humanity or Reaſon is in gene 
ral, but what Reaſon is in Stephen, or in Thomas, and what 
is its numerical Difference, | | 

6. Thoſe compounded Ideas are clear, al whoſe Parts, © 
Ample Ideas of which they are compounded, are perfectly 
| known to us. But thoſe we call obſcure of which we only 
know ſome Parts. Thus when we know all the Unztes 0 
which any Number conliſts, we certainly know the Number, 
but if we have gone through but ſome of the Unztes, we can 
not know how much the whole is; and have therefore 4 
confus'd Idea of it. . 
7. Whepever, there fore, we are to judge of any Thing, then 
we muſt firſt diſtinguiſh. all its Parts, if it conſiſt of Parts tbey 
and then give Judgment: Elſe we ſhall do as if we ſhou'd 
give the Sum Totalofan Accompt, and not know the partr the ( 
cular Numbers or Figures which make it up. But moeſere 
of this in the Third Part. 8 
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ere g. But if in the Things which fall under our Conſideta- 
Vion we cannot fufficientiy diftinguiſh their Parts, and give 
certain Enumeration of them, we muſt then fairly contefs, 
mat either they are not in the number of thoſe Things to 
muß which the Knowledge of Man can extend, or that it requires 
ei gore Time to examine into the Matte. 4 
9. It much conduces to the clearneſs of an Idea compound 
ed by our ſelves or others, if the Parts which compoſe it are 
always of the ſame Number, and in the ſame Order; other- 
viſe,;f the Number of the ſimple Ideas of which it's compos'd, 
can be encreas'd or leſſen d, or their Order inverted, the 
uemory, and fo the Mind, is confounded. Thus if any one 
has'with Care caft up any Sums, and plac'd them in any 
certain Order, as often as he has a Mind to remember them, 
he eaſily does it, if there has been no. Abſtraction or di- 
Wplacing in the Accompt. But on the contrary, the former 
Computation and Diſpoſition is deſtroy'd if the Numbers 


z 


ire diffurlyd, and thrown out of their Places. 


ve 10. In ſhort, the Nature of Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, is ſuch 
 bYwhen it is at its height; that is, compels our Aſſent. We 
adh cannot have the leaft doubt but that Pleaſure is different 
from Pain, or that twice two make ſour. On the contrary, 
ada ve find a Power in our Minds of ſuſpending our Judgment 
when there is any Obſcurity in the Ideat. But *tis certain, 
heylthat we often raſhly yield our Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, but 
eaFſtill we have Liberty to deny it; which we cannot do to an 
nen lea which has a compleat Perſpicuity or Clearneſs, 
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Of Adequate and Inadequate, or Perfect ar 
| Imperfect IDEAS. = 
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J. WE have obſery'd in the firſt Chapter, that Ideas 

: are the Images of Things which are without ps, 
by the Force or Occafion of which they are, excited in us; 
ut they may be the Images of the whole Thing that excites 
them; or only of a part. When they repreſent the whole, 
they are call'd Adequate, or perfect; when but a part, they 
ae call'd Inadequate, or imperfect. Thus if we ſee only 
the ſquare Surface of a Cube, then the Idea of a ſquare Fi- 
hure, not of a Cube, is in our Mind; which, therefore, is 
ad an inadequate vr imper fei Idea. ms the contrary, if 
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Tia Nein Plane, WS. * 7e TR af ; 
in ur Min 
2, All 641 Ideas are ade gugie, or eee, becauſe. th 
fi ty Le it what it will) that, excites them repreſeny 
entire. Thus the Pai 12 peer A feel gnifies, that there: 
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me Faculty one ing without, us, which excite 
Pat 55 3 inftour "Wi. 5 oft 
arthe 


ea in us Ag 
2 fora mple, Mea I reſentsa jim le Obje t it de 
| ot inform 15 5 it 10 öder th bat 1 uni 
' 20 00 thers. Us may.th the fore A 1 5 TY 
F 8 rom any S enſa Maat there. is {omethipg. out of 
W Meng Which is 7 X A itin us. 
The Ideas © 1040 wo all or pe 8, except 
of thoſs Modes which are Meni & 3 bog For when 
we underftand no Medes ſeparatel ede they are oply 
confider'd by us ſeparately from the Snbſtances 153 way of 
Abſtradlion; but afl 471 raft, [dec Ry adeq te a) 1 teh, ( ince 
| They. repreſentall t. woes art She We then 
15 ac Thos the the eg of . 5 is per — adequate 
it offers to. our Mind an that is in Raupdneſsin gene 
| The Nea of a Triangle in 11055 is adequate or pet ech 
Fr when. it's Neon my, Mind, 1 ſee Pt that i is common 
i. Triangle gles that can 
4. Of che ſame kind are all /deas, of which we, know 10 
orig ginal or external Object realy. exiſting out of, .them, by 
occaſion of which thoſe Ideas are A in us, ande 
Which we think them the Images. Thus, when a Dogs 
before us, it is the external Oh; ect without us, which raile 
the Idea in our Mind; hut the Idea of an Animal in general 
Has no externa! Object to excite it; tis created by the] 
22 which adds to, and detrafts from it whatever 
it pleaſes; whence it mutt of neceſſity be adequate or perſel. 
5. But here again, we muſt take heed of what we have be: © 
fore en 8 that is, that we do nat ſuppoſe that there 
Are 0 jets realy exiſting Without us, becauſe the 
Mind 4285 12 d to; entertain it gef with the Hens: 
For that wou d be às if 2 Painter that had drawn a Conta 
or Hundred: handed Eceulades, ſhow'd.-contend, that thereſſ i, 
* ſuch Beings realy exiftent in Nature. 5 
6. The 115 of all Subſtances are inadequate. or iperſel 
aw} ich bags not. nm c at the ben be e 0» 
am certain roperties whic Xperience covers 
A Gems "This: bullen Kaden trom- Wat we bay 
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F third Chapter. For there Wwe have 
* that we onl dune ſome of the Properties of ubſtances, 
10. erg ore their · des muſt be 1 25 or - 
ewe kiidw tht Silver is White, that it can 
— and be diminiſh'd by the Fire as h melts ; that 
it can be drawn up to Wire, and diſſolv'd 2 2 
hot we are hbllx gnBravnt of the där ion or 
Conſtitution of the Particles of which Silver N and 
em whenee thoſe Properties proceed. Thus the Nea uf 
eel Silver not repreſenting to en Mind all the Properties of 
TM Silver, is made te po fekt. 
- 0 7. Here the greateft Danger is leaſt; we conſound inade- 
nate or imperfell Ideas with the adequate or perfect. For 
ent ve are too apt to- Ne. Fy, that when de know a great many 
nen Properties of any Thing „and cannot diſcover apy wore «4 
PB all dar Induſtry; we fave the Whole 
Yo ingenious Men of ou N Ne they had disco werd 
nee the Properties of the iſe they cou'd find no- 
hen thing in it bat Thoughts, — therefore, faid, that the Mind 
47 Las onty 4 Ne Sf ce; and ſo they contend. that 
ner there 15 bug. xtenſon, : Impengtrab) ity, 
ect a rothe ge g on Tiſcover 50 bing elle z 
nol but they eo! ieder ehe \ at. thoſe © bs fan. 3 
whoſe oͤßett es were t ink, fo, have, arts, Ve. There 
is no Exiftence of Suhſtance in general; and tho? we. 1 
fand this Word in Gral, it does by no means 1 
under ſftand it when tis ſpoke of any particular bert 
Which we e muſt be ſure to have a Feten Wa to. | 
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| CHAP. I. 


25 Judgment in the Mind, and ors. 
in Words. 


1. 
ticularly, we come now to treat of Judg ments, 


as it is in the Mind, from the Words in which it is expreſs d, 
if we wou'd know what it is, 


2. Judgment, as it is in the Mind and unwritten, is a per- 


ception of the Relation that is between two or more Ideat. 
Thus when we judge that the Sun is greater than the Moon; 
having compar'd the two Meas of the Sun and Moon, we 
find that the Jdee of the Sun is greater than that of the 
Moon, and our Mind perfectly acquieſces i in this Perception, 
nor makes any farther Enquiry into the matter. When we 
judge two Members to be unequal, by having obfery'd the 
inequality of their Jdeas, our Mind gives it ſelf no farther 
Trouble in their Examination in that reſpect, but only 
confines to its Memory, that thoſe two Members were ſound 
to be unequal. 

z. We muſt here obſerve, That our Mind can give its 
Aſſent to obſcure Ideas, as well as to thoſe which are clear; 
or acquieſce in a Thing as perfectiy diſcbver'd, Which yet 
it has no perfect Knowledge of, and can commit this to the 
Memory as a Thing perfettly known. Thus we may judge 
fhe fix'd Stars leſs than the Moon, by comparing the obſcure 
Heas of thoſe Stars and the Moon, and then take it for 4 

poi 


T Aving confider'd Heas and their SUITE par- il... 


in which various Jdeas are compar'd with each Bip: 
dies, We muſt firſt accurately diſtingulſn the Judgment N13 


Lijc 3 #9; eb Aft of RAbfing, 


int not to be arg'd aga lear and evident. The 
Mind has alſo a hes Kr Nota J. Aſſent, till by an 


accurate Examen of the Ideas, the Sub becomes clear and 
) Mevident ; "be of ſuck 7 Nature Nat 7 we cannot arrive 
ata and iel. Perception, de continue in Doubt or Su- 
ſpenſe, and commend it to the Memory as a dubious mat- 


our At ent to obſcure eat or c e it, is calꝰd Lilli. 
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that can be. 01 "Example, Mgr can 1 


brate 

ele, And the like Maxims of the moff evident Truths; ſor 

is ſo0h as evet we hear them, the Mind cannot deny its Aſ- 

ent, bur necellari uy acquieſces, without finding in it ſelf the 
- 


aft elite of delination df ma an farther: En u 
intd the Matter. dalia & a iy 


pres ac Words, call if Ps of ition, in which ſomethi 
N en 


hy 1 ; the dhe 545 which is ſaid by the Negation or Af. 
dy tmätiotz, i 15 call'd the Antrios; 7155 when we ſay tha t 
wert) 7s to be felieu'd; or Poverty is, no hice; the Wor! 
er- Poverty is the Sub 48 * to *be reliev 4, and Vice, are the Attri» 
wa But be fides theſe tw o Parts, we muſt conſider the 
on etpata, or ron 1605 ve Uord, by which, when, tis alone, tis 
ve Bifirn'd that there! is ſome. Relation between the Subje and 


Relation is deny Pd; In the preſent Inſtances we affirm in 


K {or the ide o Relief, ſo that the Idea of Poveriy in our 
NT Ming i Clu K 507 r lief; and in the later Iuſtance 
* de deny tha Poverty. 8 in us the Gonlyjs- 
an gg f ny t pe þ by or wicked. 

1 1 15 are renne reg refed in wany: Wordy 
0 ind fi few... Henry rages, 1 an entire Pros 

9; Kpofition; for 9 ſame as if we ſhon d ſay Henry'is 3 

7 Nee are either Simple or Compound, the Simple 
2 ire expteſs'd in one Word; as, God 5 go the Compo 
5 Ia. as Gol, who Bol, canngs OP in 1 Misery of 
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ter. 125 Faculty which we obſerve in our Ming, of- ging 


Means in the 
World. cnc our ſelves, that twiee tngdo not make four, 
41 to; n or that the Part is net..lefs than the 
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the Attribute, bit by addin g a Negative. Particle, * ſome. 
the the fict, that there is a Relation between the Idea of Pover- 
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7 , tor 0 e WI (he? 6 > £70 
WE: Of | Univerſal, : Particular, and. Singular not 
8 2% e 5) Propoſitions. 1.4 5 x 


2. XX 7E have in the former Part divided Ideas into Uni 
8 verſal, Particular, and Singular, and aid that th 
Words by which they were expreſs'd, might be rang'd unde 
the fame Heads. Hence the Propoſitzons have the ſamd 
„„ c 

2. When the Subject is 7 or taken in its whol, 
extent, without excepting any ſubordinate Species or Sor 
or any other Individual which is contain'd under it, then! 
the Propoſition call'd Univerſal. This Univerſality is expreſ i of 
dy the Word Al when the Propofition is affirmative z and h 
chat of None or Nu, when it is negative; Al Men are free, if} El 
an univerſal affirmative Propoſition, and No Man is free the 


_ 


. »* 


As an univerſat Negative. SING 

3. But the Subject has ſome mark or note by which u tw 
Mew, that not all the Sorts or Species, or Individuals, whic 
are-compriz'd under that Word, are meant; then is the 
Propoſition Particular; as, ſome Man is free. By the Word 
ſome we intimate that we do not here underftand all that i 
fignify*d by the general Word Man, but that we only deſig 
a Part by the Word ore 


a E 
4. Singular or Individual Propoſitions are thoſe in whichſſ| un 
we affirm only of fome one individual Perſon or Thing ; a 1a 
Alexander was choleric, Theſe Propoſitions. have a great th 
Affinity to the Unzverſals in this, that the Subject of bothiÞ] & 
taken in its full and whole extent. Hence the Individual ve 


Propoſitions in the common Rules of Argumentation ate de 
taken for Univerſags. 5 VVV 
J. To paſs over the trifling of the Schools, which male 
Togic the Art of Diſputing, not Reaſoning, and haye more 
Regard to make the Student talk of any thing Pro and Cn, 
chan to find out the Truth, we muſt oblerye, that an Obſer- 


vation flowing from what we have before ſaid of Subftances, | 
is of more Importance for the difcovery of the Truth, the] 
only juſt End of . Reaſoning. That is, that Univerſal Propo- 1 


fit ions, when of the Kinds or org, or of the Generals and 


Particulars of Subftances, cannot be with any certainty ( 
ma qe agreeable to the Things themſelves ; becauſe fincey i 
es 8 | e 


tributes equaly to co-exift, are in theſe of which we know 
nothing alike, or the ſame. As for Example, We diſcover 


and obſerve that there are certain ſingutar Attributes con- 
ſantly.co-exifting in all Men, yet who can affure ns whe. - 


" . 


ther all. their Minds are alike, ſo far as that, what difference 
betwixt Particulars is viſible, ariſes from external Cauſe in 


reſpect of the Mind, as from the Body, from Education, and 
the like z or that there is realy ſame real difference between 
them in the Subſtance of the Mind itſelf. The difference 
of the Wit and Genius of Men ſeem to perſuade the later 
Opinion, which is obſervable -in two Brothers who have had 


the ſa me Education; but ſince we know not whether the 


Brain in both is diſpos'd in the ſame manner, the Diverſi 

of the Wit and Ingenuity may proceed from that Cauſe, 
J. Thus ſuchas with Aſſurance affirm, that the inmoſt 
Eſſence of all Bodies is the ſame z if they are in the right, 
they owe that more to Chance than to any clear Knowledge 
of the Matter: For there might be a plain difference he- 
twixt the inmoſt Eſſence of various Bodies, altho* they agree 
in having ſeveral of the ſame Attributes, which we do know, 


we ſhou'd therefore take a particular Care, as to theſe ge- 
J neral Propoſitions of Subftances, not to give up our Aſſent 
to ſuch who pretend to have a perfect and clear Knowledge 


of their inmoft Eſſence. 725 | 

6. The Modes, whoſe entire Eſſence is known to us, fall 
under a different Conſideration; for, we may form gene- 
ral Aſſertions of them, of indubitable Truth. Hence it is 
that Geametry, which is wholly converſant with the Modes, 
is built on the moſt certain Foundation, and delivers Uni- 
verſal Rules of all; Figures. and Magnitudes, which cannot 
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0f what is Truth and Falſhood, and whether there 


bie un certain Difference between them. 


i. BY Reaſoning to find out the Truth, being. the juft 
D Aimofthis our Art, we ſhall paſs over the ſeveral 
Claſſes of Propoſitions ſet down by the common Loggicians, 
and which are of little conſequence in any thing, but of no 
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ve do not know the Eſſences of them, we cannot affirm 
that all Subſtances in which we diſcover ſome certain At- 


1 
| 
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munflef of uſe to this more Imp tant End. We hall therk. ve 
fore here treat of the Truth ind Falhoec in peter of ah Mia 
Propoſitions, that we thay leirn "to tens i ke one from cen 
the Ser?! 45 ſpen 
2. That Propoſition” zn true which 1 a able, or an. core 
ſwers to the Nature of the Thing, of w den any "thing f but 
affir m' of deny'd. Thus when we ſay that 4 is the one Ito n 
fourth part of twice 8. That Pro beigen is trite, becauſe tion 
agrerable to the in pg of theſe Numbers. If we” ay twice ide 
4 is equal to twiee 3, 6 48 pe oh is falſe, becauſe it i matt 
Hot 1 to the Nature of of. 1 Fumbei 5 i 
7 devever k 'ſerfoufl What 3 cike mt 
confeſs, e believes that there ish Wente ve [ 
between Truth and eng It is certain, that all Propofi- Aſſe 
tions, conſider'd in themſelves, appeaf to us Aer ne & fine 
falſe; for 'tis a ConmaditHom 10 bs dbrevable or cbnſe aneoa, the 
and not tohſentaricous and apy2table to te 71 Thi , There are Nan 
indeed ſome probable Propoſitions, 44 of Fal Unc 
but this Has nothing to do with the Sv of Pro} Fe 
_ which is in it - Fete rminntely true or falſe; ut to out nor 
Knowledge; which-is not (in felpeck of theſe Pr Le whe 
ſatficient to Katie us to determine with wick eettdinty, Gf e 
which hefeafter. ö y 
4. There have been ſome who Eve aſſerted, chat thi 64 | ko 
ly was certain, that norbing was certain, and that Tharh had ne 
no Criterion or certain Mark to be Known from Falſhood itt fari 
any thing elſe but chat one Maxim. But fnce they con'd e 
not deny 19 that kfley held this Maxith for à certäi 57 5 int 
there muft be, en aceordfag to then; ſomeè mark of Truth, NS 
by which they excepted thitt Maxim from the eee tha 
of all other Propoſitions, And they were of Opifion, that ſine 
they had found the Marks of Uncertainty in all t eſe Thing s, % 
Which the other Philoſophical Se& held for kdoubred lt. 
Truths. They therefore determin'd poſitively of all Things 8 
at the ſame Tiine that they pfetendefl f todeubt of all Things, Ii 
while they aſſerted, that all 2 was ſaid by others, was un- lea 
certain; We cannot therefore condemmthẽ 7 nd . 
Academics, as denying that Truth - was not at all known to for 
us, while they thought they did truly judge of the Uncer- II. 


tainty of all Things, in which they. were as dogmatic and Pre 
poli any of the other Philoſophers.” 70123 ? f in 

c. But that we may ſatisfy our ſelves, we mütk meh ie the bor 
Object of dur Enquiry to know, that what we afffrm of 00 
Things is conſentaueoùs or agrecable to theit nn. IF 


we 
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ye will give our ſelves the Trouble to look into our own 


Minds, we ſhall find, that there are ſome. Things which 


compel our Aﬀent z but other Things of which. we can ſu- 
ſpend our Judgment. When we clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 
corer the certain Relation between two Ideas, we cannot 


but acquieſce in that Perception, or think our ſelves oblig'd 


to make farther Enquiries about it. Thus the Rela- 
tion of Equality between twice 4 and 8, is ſo manifeſt and e- 


rident, that we cannot entertain the leaſt doubt of the 


e oleh 2 „ ETTOEY 
6. But ſhou'd any Man affirm, that there were Inbabitants 
in the Moon, after a long conſideration of this Propofition 


ve ſhall find that we are by no means compell'd to give our 


Aﬀent to it; the Reaſon of which is, that we do not di- 
ſtinctly and plainly diſcover any neceſſary Relation between 
the Moon, and any manner of Inhabitants, but that ve 
can doubt of that Relation, till it be made evident to our 

7. Hence we may gather, that Evidence alone can re- 
move all our Doubts. What remains is, that we“ enquire, 
vhether it follows, that that Propoſition is true, of which 
ve have no Reaſon to doubt? oY 7 al4-r a 
8. We muſt firſt in this Queſtion obſerve, that it is en- 


tiely ſuperfluous among Men, becauſe nee 


we make of it, we cannot change our Nature, We necef- 


arily give our Aſſent to thoſe Things which are evident and 


we ſhall always preſerve our Faculty or Pow'r of doubting 
in thoſe Things which are obſcure, -_ nikins 


9. Second ly, If Evidence ſhou'd be found in Propoſitions 
that are falſe, we muſt neceſſarily be compell'd into Error, 


fince we neceffarily give our Aﬀent to Evidence, Hence 
wou'd follow this impious Poſition, That God, who made us, 
i the Author of our Errors, fince he has thus piſt us under 
Neceſſity of falling into em. But it is only confiſtent with 
a wicked Nature to oblige us to be deceiv'd, which in the 
kaft to ſuſpe& God, wou'd be the height of Impiety. 

10. Thirdly, We neceſſarily love Truth, and hate Error 
for there is no body who is not deſirous of knowing the 
Truth, and no body. is willingly deceiv'd. But whocan 
prevail with himſelf. ſo much as to ſuſpett, that we are made 


jn ſuch a manner, by a Beneficent Deity, that we ſhou'd 


love that with the greateſt. Vehemence, which we. either 


vhich is much the ſame. 


cou'd not obtain, or not know whether we obtain d it or not, 


—_——  — —  — — — 
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11. Furby, If we ſhowQ'erriin Thinigsthavare evidett; 
as well as in thoſe which are not ſo, ve [hou'U(Grnerimbs'ih 
the evident /Propdfitions 'find Oonergdictions, Which are 
commonly found in thofe which treat of Things that are cb. the li 
feure. On the contrarv, evident n ; 
ühle to eack other, when frequently evident Things dif- 
agree with thoſe that are obfcure: Whonct we may en. 
clude, that Evidence can notuctei ve, hut Errur is config 
to Obſcurity. 4 0 ann anne 49-2647 30500 |&; 
12. Evidence is, therefore, the Criterion or Mafk of Wl. 
Truth; and thoſe Things wewughtto'think true, to Which 
we neceffarily glve our Aſſent. Fer this is likewiſe tie 
Mark or Characteriſtic of Truth, that it rieceſfarily com- 0 
pets our Aſſent. Whateder, therefore, we'ſte + #vidently a. 
greeable to the Things vf which-xwe lfpeak; that we miſt 
think true. On'the other. hand, when we find any Pfopo- 
ſition 'evitiently contrary tb the, Nature of the Thing un- 
der our Conſideration, we may juftly declare that to be 
T.! ß ET GED 1 
13. But to decide peremptorily in a Matter that is ob- our 
ſeure; is very raſa nd/inconfiderate, as we Rave dbſerv'd it on, 
the Firft Part, of the clearneſs or vbſeuriry'of Nas, which vt Þ ary 
fAuFhot repeat: But ſmce' thoſe Things dich are realy Nen: 
ohſrute ateloſten aſſerted o he evident, whoever: Wound. 
void that Error, ought as much as he can £0 fuſpend hz 
ſügment; and nicely to amine whether he be not in- I tho 
fivenc'd by ſome Inclination, or Paſſion, or Party, when tht I he c 
finding out the Truth ought to be his whole Aim; and then I Aff 
he will never give his Aﬀent to Things that are falſe or I ſtre 


Of the ſeveral Steps or Degrees of Perſpituity inf Ti 
Propoſitions, and of Veriſimilitude, or Proba. x 
Hs e, 

| i 

ER 


. + 
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1. Dy Ecttife all that we bekeve 15 tf Hate vp evident 
_ 1 > Knowledge, the Philoſophets haye obfetv'd in out 
Knowledge ſeveral Degrees, alt which however thay be re- 
duc'd 6 theſe two, Sende and. Option, 


Wi 
| Opin un d7 org ns 
Kine is K edge detiv A from the Introfpection of N 
looking into the Thing it ſelf of which we difcourſe, -_ 1 
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ich excluge all: manner of Douht. But it may ariſe from 
in Hm ple Intuition or View of tha Ineas; a3; whenme: conſi- 
fe Wider this Frovoſition - Ibe whole: is greatern bun Pars; and 


„aal; whoſe Truthis.knawn by Evidence aloe, without 
& Way Reaſoning) on the, Point. Or By deducing certain Con- 


{kquences; andthoſe more remote, from evident Principles, 
ck as are innumerabie Geometrical Demonſtrations, ne- 
fl 1 eee Chaia of Arguments from their 
N Hr Ffmeip $3200 307 onen nan un 11013 
3. Npinian isi the Aſſent of the / Mind to Propoſitionemot 
<Yevidently: trun gat the firſt fight} nor / dedue d hy neceſſar 
le — —äAi ich are evideurbycrrue}{iurſpch 
Was ſeem to carny the face: of Truth. [Thus tis probable that 
adde Writers of the Life of Alexander magnify'd tow much 
ut bis Exploits. Tis not probable, or likely, that he ever ro- 
. the Queen of the Amazons, or pass d the Mountain 
e 49919 $30 Sl Rarilt V0 
4. Some here add Feith:or Belief; which/ is: amAſſent pi- 
ven to anꝝ one that tells us any Thing which wehave not ſeen 
b. our ſelves, nor found out hy am Argument; or Rat iocinati- 
# Yon, But that Faith or Belief depends either on ſyme ne ceſi 
MN ary Concluſion deduc'd from evident Arguments, or only 
aly Nen a probable Opinion, and ſo may be reſerr d to one of the 
u. tuo Heads already mention de. 
A5. To theſe we might add Houbting, or a doubrful Aſſent, 
in- tho! this be likewiſe a Species or ſort of ou, and ues to 
che ¶ de oontainꝭd unden the general Name of Opinion. For the 
en Aſſent is donbiful when the Probability is weak; which-when 
or ſtrong, produces firm pinion. But to makeſtheſe clearer to 
Ide Uaderſtanding, we will make a gradual Riſing from ro- 
er . 220 BÞ% 
6. Since, as we ha ve ſcen in the former Chapter; thoſe are 
, Rad true Fropoſitions, which agrees uith the Nature of the 
in Things of | which they are fpokeny: and thoſe proba bie 
4. ich only! ſeem to agree to the Nature of the Thing unde t 
Conſideration .; that Prababilitꝭ may he greater or -Jeſs3 
I ud ſa produces either a ſtrongerdr deer Opinion. But 
it is built, ſummarily conſider'd, on our Knowledge and 


* > 


ent Experience, whether True or Falſe, 1 

our 7. But to riſe from te loweſt td the higheſt Probability, 

re- ¶ ve muſt firſt obſerve, that the loweſt Degree of Probability 
bunt on the Relation of another where that is the only 

« iy of Belief3inwkichtyet mu things areto- be con- 

in er 5 | 


ich f | 8 . If 


believe him, eſpecially if he be a-noted Man of great Ay 


— 
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8. If the Perſon who gives the Relation be wholly ' 
known to us, alcho* what he tells is not incredible, yet ye 
cannot give an entire Credit to him, when there are no oth 

Circumftances to add a Weight to his Narration, becauſe 
we have had no other Experience of his Credibility; « 
whether he be worthy of Belief or not. But if we hay 
ſome flight Knowledge of him, we are the more ready ty 


_ thority with many, tho* we know not whether he has gain' 
that Fame and Authority by his Merits or not. Nay, we 
rather believe a rich Man of indifferent Qualifications, than 
d poor Man, becauſe we fuppoſe the former more conver 
ſant with Perſons skill'd in Affairs, than the later. An honeſt 
* eh and Diſcourſe full of Probity, eaſily win out 
T. . ̃˙⁴dᷣ * 9 N 
9. If any one with whom we are better acquainted, tela ll the 
us any thing, the more known that is, the more Inſtances Th 
we have of his Veracity, the more ready he finds us to have R 
aſſurance in the Truth of what he tells us, tho? he may de. I ict 
ceive us ev'n in n is with difficulty har 
we can perſuade our ſelves, that we are deceiv'd by i ld 
Perſon whom we have known generally to be a Man of Ve. $90 
racity, ſince Men who have got a Habit of ſpeaking Truth, | Ar: 
or any other Habit, ſeldom act contrary to the conſtant _ | 
Piſpoſition of their Minnddc. 
10. There are beſides, various Circumſtances which add | ©! 
Force to the Teſtimony of others, as if it were a Thing of £6" 
that kind in which he cou'd ſcarce be deceivd:;;.as if Men of fie. 
Sobriety and Temper fhou'd tell us, that they had ſeen, or 
touch'd, and accurately examinid ſome particular Thing, ted 
and not with a tranſient curſory View. The Probability Out 
is heighten'd, if the Belief of their Hearers he of no Advan- I 
tage to them; or if they incurr a conſiderable Danger by >" 
telling it, which they might a void by ſaying nothing of the I 
Matter; if to theſe the number of the Witneſſes be en- 0 
creas'd, the Probability will he ſo ſtrong, that: unleſs the Nar- Me 
ration be oppoſite to the Nature of the Thing, we can ſcarce I e 
de able to deny our Aſſent. ibn mi 
11. Secondly, what here affects our Minds, is drawn from 
the very Nature of the Thing, and our own Experience, to 
Whoever will tell us Stories that are impoſſible, can never Wh 
gain our Belief, as long as the Narration labours under that Bu 
Character; far chat Is the Mark of Falſhood. - 5 18 % 
. ; by 2 2, 3 18 
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12. Tis firſt of all Things neceſſary, that what is ſpoken 
hou'd be thought poſſible: If we have never ſeen it, nor 
heard that any other has ex periænc'd the like, tho? the Mat 


er it ſelf be not actually impoſſible, yet it will ind but little 


Credit with us: For Example — If any one ſhou'd tell us, 
That he had ſeen in the Indies à Brillant Diamond as big as 
a Man's Head; tho' in this our Mind can diſcover nothing 
a inly impoſſihle, or contradictory, yet ſhou'd we ſcarce 
lie ve it, becauſe we never our ſelves ſaw one ſo large, or 
ever heard of any one elſe who had. e 
13. When we our ſelves have ſeen any Thing like it, or 
have known others who have ſeen the like, we then conſider 
how ſeldom, or how often it has happen'd, for the more fre- 
quent a Thing has been to our Eyes, or thoſe of others to 
our Knowledge, the eaſier Credit it finds with us; and on 
the contrary, the ſeldomer, the more difficultly beliey'd. 
Thus if any one tell us, that he has ſeen a Stone Bridge over 
a River one or two hundred Paces long, he will find no dif- 
ficulty in gaining our Belief; But we give Credit more 
hardly to him who ſhall tell us, that has ſeen a Bridge of ſo» 
lid Marble four mile in length, over an Arm of the Sea, and 


. another Bridge of four hundred Foot in length, of only one 


Arch, as they ſay there are in China. 
14. By the Teſt of the ſame Experience we examine the 
Circumftances of the Manner of doing any thing, the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Perſors, Place and Time, and if theſe 
agree with what we know, they add a Force to the Rela- 
tion. We farther are apt to conſider and weigh the Cauſes 
or Motives which mov'd him to whom the Action is attrible 
ted to do it. For if the Thing he Angular, uncommon, and 
out of the Way, we can ſcarce helieye that it ſhon'd be done 
without ſolid and weighty Reaſons, of which, white we are 
ignorant, the Matter of Fact muſt at leaſt remain dubious 
in our Minds. But if theſe ſolid and cogent Reaſons are 
known, we ceaſe to doubt, or at leaſt} we «alily believe the 
Matter of Fact, if witha]'it appear, that the Agent knew 
theſe Reaſons and Motives. Thus we ealily believe the 
many Prodigies or Miracles of the Old Teftament, done by 
God, hecaul2 they, were of the moſt momentous Importance 
to preſerve at leaſt one Nation uncorrupted by Idolatry, 
Which cou'd not have bern done without thoſe Miracles. 
But we can ſcarce perſuaie qur Minds to believe, that Gol, 
after the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſn'd, [1 ow'd work 
Miracles on every trifling Occaſion, as the Legends cf the 
old Monks and modern Ja piſts * ena. | 


15. We 
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16. We muft ſeek the third Motive of our Belief in 
Sur ſelves; For there are ſome Events, the Truth of which | 
cannot appear to any, but ſuch whoſe Minds are firſt quali. ey 
-fy*d by ſome certain Knowledge: As for Example, theſe are ha 
ſome Events of Ancient Hiſtory. There was a King of Ma- bs 
.cedon, whoſe Name was Alexander, who ſubu'd Ada, he ne 
ving vanquiſh'd King Darius. Theſe are ſo well known to — 
thoſe who are converſant with the Greek and Roman Hiſtory, i . 
that they can have no doubt of the Truth; but it is not {6 a 
evident to a Man who is wholly una cquainted with Hiſtory; 
or the former has read many Writers of various Nations 
and Times, all concurring in the ſame Account; he knows 
the Series of the whole Hiſtory with which theſe are con- iu h 
nected, and came to that Knowledge by degrees, by much © 
Reading: To ſatisfy another in this Point, he muſt lead 
him up the ſame Steps by which he mounted, elfe he wil 
find it difficult to make one obſtinate believe him. 
16. In this Probability of Relations, the fewer or more 
of theſe Circumſtances occurring, makes it the weaker or 
ſtronger. Nay, when they all, or the greateſt part meet, 
ſo great is the Force of the joining of thoſe Circumſtances I ina 
that they affect our. Mind like the higheſt Evidence. For g 
Example; he who reads the Roman Hiſtory, can no more 
doubt, but that there was ſuch a Man as Julius Cæſar, and 
that he vanquiſh'd Pompey, than that two Lines drawn from fa. 
the Centre to the Circumference are equl. xa 
17. As Evidence is the Criterion, or Characteriſtic « 
Truth in Things of Speculation, which depend on Res. 
ſoning, ſo in. Matters of Fact the Concourſe of ſo many 
Circumſtances is an undoubted Proof and Mark of Truth, 
Tis certain, that we can no more deny our Aﬀent to theſe 
concurring Circumſtances, than to the higheſt Evidence; 
they therefore either perſuade and recommend the Truth, 
or (which is abſurd) God has ſo form'd us, that we muſt 
neceſſarily be deceived, | 
18. There is likewiſe a Probability which depends only on 
our own Reaſoning, or Experience, without the interventic! 
of any elſe, and omitting thoſe Circumſtances, which we 
have enumerated. And here we may diſtinguiſh ſuch va 


Tious Steps and Degrees of Probability, that when we come 
to the higheft, it is no longer a meer Probabiliiy, but mani ſad 
feft Truth, and compels our Aſſent without any Reſerve o 


19. I. Whet 


F Doubt. 
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19. I, When we conſider Things, of which we have ſome- 
u manner of Knowledge, but not a clear and perfect one, we may 
NY make a prodable Judgment of them, better than if we were 
wholy ignorant of the Subject; but this Probability is ſb- 
ie weak, that we may be perſuaded we have been in an Error. 
But when the Subject is perfectly known to us, by Experi- 
ment, we may make more certain Judgment of ſome Pro- 
o perty of that Subject, which is not { thoroughly under ſtood 
by us. Thus a Goldſmith, or Refiner, who has often melted: 
Cold, and work'd in it in diverſe Ways, can make better 
ff ſudgment of ſome things which belong to that Metal, than“ 
a Man who has never been employ'd ahout it. | 
WY 20. II. He who has ſome time doubted of a Thing, and* 
judges not of it, but after a ſerious and long Scrutiny, will 
make juſter Judgment of it than he who (without Expe- 
rience) gives a raſh and precipitate Judgment. *Tis cer- 
tain, we believe our ſelves more, after we have made a 
thorough Enquiry into it, than when we are oblig'd to make 
2 haſty and unpremeditated Judgment. We call nor that 
IN a diligent Enquiry or Scrutiny, which leaves us in no man 
Nor oe Doubt; for the Nature of the Thing of which we 
70 page, do's not always allow ſo nice an IntroſpeQion, as to 
ire us from all manner of Doubt; but ſuch an Enquiry 
we call diligent, which is all that the Nature of the Thing 
will admit. Thus we can examine few, or rather no Sub- 
ſtances, ſo far, as to aſſure our ſelves that we have a certain 
Knowledge of moſt of its Properties. This makes all Na- 
tural Philoſophy (which is not built on Experiments) a meer 
conjectural Amuſement, . * 
71. III. If we have been us'd to ſuch Experiments before 
we give our Judgmens, and have frequently given the like 
ns other Things which ha ve been approv'd by 
xperiments, taking thence a certain Aſſurance of a parti- 
cular Faculty of finding out the Truth, we hope that with 
little Pains we ha ve hit the Point; yet this Aſſurance is of- 
ten very fallacious, and leads us into Errors. | |. 
22. IV. Our Judgments of Things are either more cer- 
Y tain or uncertain, as the Experiments were made a ſhorter- 
or longer time, from that'in which we call them to Mind. 
For when our Memory of any Experiment is freſh, as well. 
as the whole Courſe and Reaſons of the Operation, our 
ſudgments then ſeem more probable to us. But when we 
retain but a faint Memory of the Enquiry, then we are apt 
vpe to entertain Doubts of our Diligence in the Courſe of the 
1 Ope- 
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Operation, and we dare not maintain our Judgments with 
any manner of Confidence. | 
23. V. When Experience has diſcover'd certain Proper. 
ties in the Thing which we examine, which are common 
ty unknown, and only can be found out by Ratiocination, 
our Gheſs ſeems to us the more probable,or likely, the more 
it agrees With thoſe known Properties, If our Enquiry be 
which of the three Hypotheſes of the Diſpoſition of the So- 
lar Vortex in which our Earth is, be moſt probable, that of 
Piolomy, Tycho, or Copernicus; that of the laſt is preferr'd 
to the other two, becauſe it accounts for all the Appearance: 
in the Planets and fixt Stars about us; whereas the other 
two leave many unaccounted for. In ſuch Enquiries as 
theſe, the Simplicity of the Hypotheſis is of very great 
weight; for the fewer Things we are oblig'd to ſuppoſe, fot 
giving an account of the Appearances, ſo much 0 more 
Plauſible is the Hypotheſis, provided that by it we are able 
to account for all Things relating to it. | 
24. VI. When the Subject of our Enquiry is the Objed 
of our Senſes, when we have apply'd our Senſes rightly dt. 
ſpos'd, then it is no longer a ſimple Probability, but an 
indubitable Truth. IJ here are ſeveral Cautions to be usd 
in this Affair, which are to be learn'd in Natural Philofophy. 
We muſt farther obſerve, that our Senſes were given us, not 
to arrive at a perfect Knowledge of the Nature of Objects 
= only of what is neceſſary to the Preſervation of our 
25. But we give more Credit to ſome of our Senſes, than 
to others; thus we confide more in our Sight than our 
Hearing, b-cauſe the Ohje&s of our Eyes ſtrike ſtronger on 


them, than thoſe of the Hearing on the Ears. But when 


feveral Senſes concur in the diſcovery of any Thing, as whet 
we not only fee, but hear and touch, then there can be 
no other Douht remain of the Truth. Thus if we ſee, hear, 
and embrace our Friend, we cannot have the leaſt Douht of 
the Truthor Reality of what we do. Therefore, this Con- 
viction of the Senſes is no more to be refifted, than the Evi- 
dence ariſing from Reaſoning. 5 | 

26. From all that we have ſaid it is plain, that there is 
this difference between a flight or weak Probability, and its 
ſtrongeſt or higheſt Degree; that we cannot deny our Al- 
ſent to this, but we may in that ſuſpend our Judgment, or 


IVE it. 
1 27. But 


1 
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a 2. But the Uſe of theſe probable Propofitions is diffe- 
or. tent in common Life, and in Philoſophical, and meerly Spe- 


culative Enquiries. For in common Life we very rarely 
depend on evident Arguments, but efteem it a ſufficient 
Warrant of our doing any Thing, if back'd by no contemp- 
tible Probability. For, ſhou'd we not undertake any Acti- 
on till we had the utmoſt Evidence of what we ought to do, 
we might ſoon periſh ; and yet common Prudence will not 
allow us always to a@ on the lighteſt Probabilities. We 
ought, as much as poſſibly we can, diligently to examine 
all Things, and to contract ſuch a Habit of judging rightly, 
that we may judge with all the Diſpatch and Adreſs imagi- 
nable. We onght to chooſe, of two Things that are not cer - 
tain, £54 which may do us the leaſt damage, if we ſhou'd be 
deceiv'd. | | a e 

28. But, in Philoſophical Things, we proportion our 
Aﬀent to the Degree of Probability, ſo that to a weak Pro- 
dability we give a weak Aﬀent, a ſtronger to one that is of 
greater ſorce, and a full and perfect one to that which comes 
up to Evidence. For to acquieſce entirely, as in Truth, in a 
Propoſition which is obſcure, by reaſon of ſome Appea- 
28. of Truth, is to throw our ſelves into manifeſt danger 
of Error. BY. | "BE rs EN 
29. But we muſt not in all Things require a Mathemati-' | 
cal Evidence, ſince that can only have Place in abſtracted or 
general, and adequate or perfect Ideas; al} whoſe Rela- 
tions and Parts we know: But we ought in Matters of Fa# 
to acquieſce in a Moral Evidence, or the higheſt Step or De- 
gree of Probability, as we ha ve deſcrib d it in this Chapter. 
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07 doubt ful, ſaſpected of Falſity, and fa fe 4 

Peropoſit ans. e 
1. r Things are Dubious in general, in which there 
1 are no evident Marks of Truth or Falſhood. We 
ſometimes diſcover ſome few Circumſtances in Things which 


* 


— 


uſe to produce Probability, without being join'd to any o- 
thers which may excite any Suſpicion in us. Such are ma- 
by ancient Hiſtories, which we cannot reject, becauſe we 
ind in them ſome things which have the Appearance of; 
Falſhood ; nor yet admit as undoubted, becauſe they have 
dot Exidenees enow of Truth. Thus the Chineſe Hiſtory of 

| | U 3 their 
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their moſt ancient Kings, eſpecially of Fobi, who liv'd ſoon 
after Noah, we cannot be certain of its Truth, nor accuſe 
them of Falſhood. In like manner we cou'd neither con- 
demn as falſe, or affert as true, that there are in the Uni. 
verſe many Inhahitants more than Mankind, and that ſome 
Planets are the Reſidence of happier, and others of more 
unhappy Natives. LOS 

2. There are ſometimes certain Circumſtances which uſe 
to attend a Falſhood mixt with others, that are not impro. 
bable; but in ſuch a manner, that the later are either more 
numerous, or of greater weight. There occur in the Fa. 
bles of the Greets, the moft ancient Account or Reports of 
that Nation; there are many manifeft Lyes or Falſhoods, 
yet if we narrowly enquire into them, we ſhall obſerve ma. 
ny Circumftances which ſhew, that it is highly probable that 
moſt of thoſe things happer'd to the old Inhabitants of an. 
cient Greece, Which gave occation to the Riſe of thoſe Fa. 
bles; fo that thoſe Things which are told by the Poets are 
not all Falſe, but that it is very difficult to diftinguiſh the 
Truth from the Falſhood. 

3. There are other Things in which the Reaſons for our 
believing their Truth or Falſhood are equal. Many Aw 
thors paſs this Judgment of the Giants and Gigantic 
Bones, which are ſaid to be found in many Places. Of the 
fame kind are moſt of thoſe Stories of the Apparitions of 
Evil Spirits, Oc. ; e Sb 
4. Secondly, Thoſe Propoſitions are ſuſpected of Fall: 
hood, in which there are more and more weighty Marks or 
Signs of Falſhood than of Truth, tho* ev'n thoſe Signs be 
not forcible enough to compel our Aﬀent. Theſe Signs are 
oppoſite to thoſe of Probability, from whence they may be 
eaſily gather'd. N 
3. We muſt obferve here the ſame Cautions; which we 
have deliver'd about the probable Propoſitions: That is, 
that we doubt of the-doubtful, and maintain our Suſpicion 
of thoſe which are ſuſpected of Falſhood. It wou'd be equal 
raſh and inconſiderate to confound them either with thoſe 
which are evidently falſe, or evidently true. Nor ougit 
they to be confounded with each other, as if where ever 
there were any light occaſion of Doubt, there were a necet 
ſity of ſuſpecting Falſhood. 1 1 
6. We may juſtly call in doubt thoſe Propoſitions, which 
are oppoſite to any Mathematical, or Moral Evidence, It s 
therefore falſe, that a Humane Body, ſome feet in length 


W 
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be contain'd-in a thin bit of Bread; and of the ſame Nature | 


ever were ſuch a City as/Rome. fo . 
7. But tho? this be the Nature of falſe Propoſitions, yet is 
it not always equaly known; and for that Reaſon, mifled by 
the liberty of giving our Aﬀent to obſcure Ideas, we often 
aſſert that as a Truth, which is Falſe: Yet we can never 
own that for a Truth, the Falſity of which is fully known to 
us; for Truth and Falſbood are oppolite., ' + _ 
8. The Univerſal Origin of the Error (and in which all 
others are contain'd) of believing that which is falſe to be 
true, is deriv'd from that Liberty we have mention'd, by 
means of which we give our Aﬀent to Things that are ob- 
ſcure, as if they were perſpicuous or plain : But there are 
other particular Cauſes of this Error, which are ſomething 
leſs general,and which are worth our notice, that we may be 
aware of them. ax | | 

9. Firſt, Sometimes thoſe who are to deliver their Judg- 
ment think not of ſuch Reafons, or Arguments, which yet 
are in the Nature of the Thing. If Judgment be given 


wou'd. that Propoſition be, which ſhou'd deny that there 


then, it is four to one but he errs. Thus, ſhou'd any one at- 


tempt to judge of the Elevation of the Pole, without proper 
Inftruments, unleſs he had Information of it ſome other 
way, he may well be deceiv'd; or if he hit on the Truth, it 
will be more by Chance than any Certainty deriv'd from his 
Art. The ſame may be ſaid of determining of Nations 
without knowing the Hiſtory of them, and the like. 
10. Secondly, The Ignorance of thoſe who argue, is ano- 
ther occaſion of Error, who often have not improv'd their 
Wit and Judgment by Study and Application. Theſe will 
not give their Aﬀent, tho' the moſt weighty and forcible 
Reaſons are produc'd, which wou'd prevail with Men of 
Judgment and Skill, becauſe they have never learnt to rea- 
ſon well, nor ever apply'd their Minds to underftand the 
Rules of Art. Thus we every day find, that moſt Mecha- 
nic Tradeſmen, who employ their Time in Manual Opera- 
tions for the ſupport of Life, reaſon very foohſhly on thoſe 
things which are out of their own Employments, ad mitt ing 
very ſilly and trifling Arguments, as ſolid; rejecting thoſe 
which are realy ſo, as vain and of no force. This is moſt ob- 
ſervable in Religion and Party- matters, in which the 
Mob liftens to any thing that is prodigiovs with thirfty Ears. 
Nay, Men of higher Stations, Men of Quality, who waſte 
their Lives in Luxury and Pleaſure, neglect their Jud * 


ſo far; that they ſcarce know or remember any thing b=ſides 


what they learn from that Inſtructreſs of Fools, Experience; 
and are eaſily drawn into the moſt abſurd Opinions, by the 
Adreſs of cunning Men, who have Art and Knowledge; of 
which we have too frequent Examples, both Ancient and 
Modern. | 5 
The third Cauſe of Error is, that Men often will not 
make Uſe of thoſe Arguments of Truth and Falſbood, that 
are, or may be known, which ariſes from Pafſon*s, Impa- 
tience of Labour (for Example) will not let them give them- 
ſelves the Fatigue of obſerving the long Connection of va« 
rious Reaſons and Arguments, which all make their depen- 
dance on each other, or wait for the neceſſary Number of 
Experiments, which a thorough Knowledge requires; ,and 
ſo they paſs their ſudgment before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Subject. Another Reaſon of this preci- 
Pitate Judgment, is our Luft of Fame and Reputation, which 
we are over-hafty to enjoy, while we wou'd ſeem to be 
Learned, before we realy are ſo. The Hate of ſome particu- 


lar Man or Se&, makes us condemn them, without Enquiry, 


or Hearing their Arguments on any Account whatever, O 
this (nor to go ſo far back as the Heathens) we have fre- 
quent Examples, both among the Ancient and Modern 
Chriſtians, 1 0 | 
12. The fourth Source of Error is the fallacious Rules of 
Probability, which may be principally refer'd to four Heads 
or Claſſes, which we tranſiently noted in our Diſcourſe of 
Frobability. | e „„ hee, 
13. The firſt is doubtful Opinions, which when admitted 


as certain, produce various other Errors, when they prove 


to be falſe themſelves. Thus, allowing that thoſe were real 
Miracles which are told us by the Monks of former Ages, as 
being done at the Tombs or Images of ſame Saint, it follows, 
that they are in the right who make Pilgrimages to ſuch 
Shrines, and Worſhip fuch Images. And from theſe many 


* 


more Errors wou'd enſue, for many Conſequences are de- 
due d from one Principle, 77 ok 
414. The ſecond is of recezv'd Opinions, which are ſuppos'd to 
be evidently certain, from our having found them from our 
Childhood admitted by all thoſe with whom we have liv'd 
or convers'd, and whom we have loved, For *tis no eaſy 
matter to eradicate, or ev*n render doubtful, an Opinion 
that has taken Root in us in our moſt” tender years, before 
we cou'd forma Judgment of them. But . bas 
U . . - On 
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tenſive Nations and People, are guilty of the greateft Fall - 
hood; and whence by conſequence is born a numerons 
Race of Fictions. Thus when moſt of the Romans believ'd 
that Romulus and Remus were nurs'd by a Wolf; that Folly 
being admitted, it prepar'd their Minds for the Reception 
of many other ſuch Trifles. Thus eg Pompeius would en- 
force the Belief, that one of the moſt ancient Kings of Spain 
was ſuckled by a Hart, from what the Romans held about 
Romulus and Remus. 3 
15, The third may be refer'd to the Paſſons, which pre- 
pare us for the Belief of certain Opinions, or arm us a- 
ga inſt giving Credit to others. That often ſeems to us pro- 
bable, to have which true, may be of Conſequence to our 
Intereſt; for we eaſily believe what we deſire, and as eaſſly 
hope that others think as we do. This is eaſily diſcover'd 
in our Wars; we fcarce ever believe the Blunders of our own 
Generals, or the Defeats of our own Armies; on the con- 
trary, we magnify our Victories, and the Stoath or ill Conduct 
of our Enemies. And in theſe things we are fo poſſeſs'd 
with Paſſion, that we grow angry at thoſe who won'd gently 
endeavour to ſhew us, on how weak a Bottom we have built 
thoſe Opinions. Thus in pannic Fears, or any general 
Terror, every little Report is ſufficient to throw a People 
into Conſternation and Deſpair. ah : 
16. In Speculative Opinions, we believe thoſe true from 
the Truth of which we derive Advantage, or imagine we 
do. There are, and have been, many among the Heathens, 
Jews, Mahometans, and not a few Chriſtians, who pretend 
to believe, or realy do, ſeveral things, the belief of which 
conduces to their Benefit. If any Doubts or Scruples ariſe 
in their Minds about theſe Opinions, which we cannot dif- 
believe without Trouble or Danger, we ſtifle them in their 
yery birth, by turning our Mind to, and employing it on, 
ſome other Object. We eaſily are perſuaded to believe thoſe 
things which will bring us Honour and Reputation, but 
with greater difficulty the contrary : Nay, Men are apt to 
betray this Paſſion of the Mind ſo far in Diſcourſe, that tho“ 
they profeſs that they ſee and know the Truth, yet they diſ- 
cover a Willingneſs to believe the contrary, provided they 
cou'd be defended by any Authority. ET 
17. When any ſuch Opinion is admitted by the choice of 
any Paſſion, that ſame Paſſion will eaſily perſuade = rue” - 
25 | | wnhatever 
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ſhown us, that very many Opinions, which have been gene. 
ally, ev'n univerſally receiv'd, by the greateſt and moſt ex- 
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whatever is agreeable to that Opinion, and of Uſe to its 
Confirmation, is moſt true. Thus the Romans having al. 
low'd and receiv'd the Superſtitious Opinion of Prodigies, 
they believ'd any thing of the ſame kind, eſpecially in Times 
of Diſtreſs or Difficulty ; And the Papiſts having declar'd 
for Image-Worſhip, or the Popes Supremacy, with eagernels 
catch hold of any Opinion which may conduce to the 
Proof of them. But there are infinite numbers of this fort 
of Error, which has its Source from our Paſſions. | 
18. The fourth ill Reaſon of Probability, is drawn from 
Authority,in our too great Credulity in that. We frequent. 
ly find Men, who indeed ought to know perfectly well the 
Humane Underſtanding, and the Humane Faculties, giving 
Credit to another who aſſumes an Infallibility, tho? he has 
but very vain and empty Reaſons for his raſh Preſumption. 
Certainly Men ought never to yield their Aﬀent to ſimple 
Authority, unſupported by Reaſon, when the Point is of 
Things which we can only know by their Relation, ev'n 
when that Relation has the Marks of Truth. | 
19. We muſt laftly obſerve in all theſe Particulars, that 
there is a certain heap or complexion of Cauſes, which 
throw us into Error; and that we rarely fall into, it by the 
Force of one alone. Want of Arguments; Ignorance in our 
Enquiries into thoſe which we have; a Negle@ of them, by 
Which we are unwilling to conſider them; fallacious Reaſons 
of Probability ; taking dubious Opinions on Truft for evi- 
dent Truths; Vulgar receiv'd Opinions; the Paſſions of the 
Mind; weak Authorities; all theſe ſometimes break in upon 
our Mind at once, and ſometimes in divided Bodies, and ſo 
with Eaſe bear us down into Error. 1 | 
20. Againſt all this there is one genera? Caution, which 
we have already laid down, and that is, That we never give 
our full. Aſſent to any Propoſition whilſt it is dubious or ob- 


* 


ſcure, but we Watz as long as we ean, deny our Aſſent, 


and proportion our Belief of Probability to the Degree, or 

Approach to Certainty or Truth. Z . 
21. But there are ſome other particular Antidotes to be 
drawn from our Conſideration of the Cauſes which lead us 
iato. Error; that is, we ought, with our utmoſt Care and 
Application, to examine, on our enquiry into the Truth or 
Falſhood of any Propoſition, whether our Inclination do ad- 
mit or reject it, on account of ſome of thoſe Cauſes which 
ue have laid down. If we find then never ſo little Rea- 
- ſon to ſuſpe@ any ſuch thing, we ought to ſuſpend our Judg- 
| | | ment 
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ment as long as poſſibly we can, and examine farther into 
| the matter, and to conſult ſome other, who has net allow'd 
Jof this Opinion, from which alone great Help has been 
1 deriv'd. | 1 e 1 n 


CHAP. vi. : 
Of Faith, or Belief. 


1. W E have ſaid that Faith or Belief may be referr'd 
| to Sczence or Opinion, ſo that what we have ſaid 
of theſe two, may likewiſe be apply'd to Faith. © 
2. Faith or Belief in general, is ſaid to be that Aﬀent we 
give to a Propoſition advanc'd by another, the Truth of 
which we gather not from our own.immediate Reaſoning or 
Experience, but believe it diſcover'd by another. It may 
be diſtinguiſh'd into blind and ſeeing, That we call blind 
Faith, by which_we give our Aﬀent to a Propoſition ad- 
\t | vanc'd by another, of whoſe Veracity-we have no certain 
hand evident Reaſon or Proof; and this Belief or Faith is 
e || altogether unworthy of a Wiſe Man. The ſeeing Faith is 
„ || that by which we give our Aſſent to a Propoſition, advanc'd 
y || dy one who can neither deceive nor be deceiv'd ; but the 
1 more evident the Proofs of this is, ſo much the more ſtrong 
i- and vigorous is the Faith or Belief, R 
e | 2. Faith has likewiſe been diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
n | Humane, By the firſt we believe what is affirm'd by God; 
ſo by the later, what is told us by Man. When we are equally 
convinc*d they are the Words of God, as of Men, the Di- 
h | vine Faith is ſtronger than the Humane; becauſe'we have 
e vaſtly ftronger Reaſons to believe, that God can neither de- 
. | ceive or be deceiv'd, than thoſe which wou'd perſuade us 
t the ſame of any Man. But when there is any Doubt, whe- 
\r || ther or no any Propoſition is declar'd by God; or that 
God has commanded, that we ſhou'd believe ſuch a Thing; 
e the Faith can be no ſtronger than the Reaſons on which 
is it is founded. Yet ſometimes the Reaſons or Motives of 
a |} believing Men are of ſuch Weight and Force, that being 
r perfectly underſtood, they equal a Mathematical Evidence, 
. and then the Humane Faith is as ſolid and unfhaken as the 
h Divine, becauſe, on both ſides, we find an equal neceſſity of 
. | giving our Aﬀent. | on ge 
. 4. But ſince that which is properly call'd Divine Faith is 
f immediately directed to God himſelf affirming ſomething, 
0 | no 
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no Man can pretend to ſuch a Faith, but a Prophet, to 
whom God has immediately ſpoken. But all our preſent 
Faith depends on the Teſtimony of Men, of whoſe Veraci. 
ty, however, we have the moſt certain Proofs, tho' much of 
their Force depend on our Knowledge of Hiftory. 

5. From hence we find, that all Faith or Belief has its 
Foundation on Reaſoning, which cannot deceive us when 
it neceſſarily compels our Aſſent. Thole to whom God im- 
mediately reveal'd his ſacred Will, believ'd him for certain 
Reaſons, and not with a blind Aſſent; that is, becauſe they 
knew he cou'd not deceive; We at this Day believe them, 
or rather their Writings, for certain Reaſons, Which oblize 
us to believe all undoubted Hiſtories, 9% ig 
6. We might here go to farther Particulars abont Faith 
in Revelations, which are neither unprofitable nor unplea- 
ſant, but ſince they more properly belong to Divinity, ve 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Diviſion. 


| . W Hen we diſcourſe of any compounded Thing, or 
1 ldea, we ought to conſider its Farts ſeparately, 
elſe while we confound the diſtin Parts and Properties, we 
produce 06ſcurity : But this is avoided*by Divihon, which 
enumerates the diſtin Parts of the Thing that is the Sub- 
ject of, our Conſidetation, © © . 

2. Diviſion is defin'd, The Diſtribution of the Whole into 
lit contains; but the Whole has a double Significa tion, 
vhence alſo Diviſion is double, FE 
3. That is a Whole which conſiſts of integral Parts, as 
thoſe Subſtances which are com pos'd of various Parts, ſuch 
as the Humane Body, which may be divided into its ſeveral 
Members; and this Diviſion is call'd Partition. 

4. But there is another hole, which is properly a cer- 
- tain abſtract Idea, which is common to more Things than 
one, as the Univerſals3:0r a compounded idea, which com- 
prehends the Subſtance and its Accidents, or at læaſt moſt 
of its Accidents. - The Parts of this I hole are call'd Sub- 
ject ive, or Inferiour. | | 

5. This IVhole has a triple Diviſion. The firſt is, when the 
Rind or General is decided by its Species, Or Particulars, ol 
Differences 5 as when S Hance is divided into e 
145 5 pris 
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Thing is divided into ſeveral C or Forifes oppoſite 
—— as when the Stars ate divided inte A0 


give their oun proper and unborrow d Light 5 and xhôfe 


ke Bodies, which reflect the Eight of the" Se. The 
third is when the: Accidents themfeldes are dividetlactdrd- 
ing to the Subjects in whic they inhere; as hen Sve ar 
lividedintd e Goods of the Mind, Body, and Fortune, - 

6. There are three Rules of 7 good Bruin: The firſt 
is, That the Members of the Diviſion emrely exhanſf the while 
Thing that is divided, Thus, when an Numbervar OPUS 
ine eder and 4h the Diviſtoa is god. 

7. The ſecond Rule is, That the Members o 

ought ro be op oppoſite « as the Numbers equal 250 Te fu are, 
Bur this O ppol ition may be made by. # ſimple | 
as, co not corporeal ; or by poſitive Members“; 4. 75 
tended, while. And this TY 2 ion is eſteem'd f the Bets 
ter of the two, becauſe by it the Nat e of the Thing i her 
ter made knoẽun. 

8. The third Rule is, That one Iesy if ne Divifion 
ought not to be ſo contain'd in another, that the other can be af- 
firm'd of it ; tho othetwiſett may de in ſome manner in- 
cluded in it, without any Vice or Fault in the Piuiſa Thus 
Extenflon (Geometrically conſider d) may be divided into 
a Line, Surface and Solid; tho the Pins be included in the 
Surface, and the Surface in the Solid; becauſe the Surface 
can't be call the Sblid, nor the Lins tlie Sur fube. But Ny mi 
4 wou di be very faultily divided into cg, ee and 

bz becauſe ſix is am equal Number. 
or the ſake of Order and Perſpionity;” heh i 
_ found the Diviſion, we muſt take care to conceive it 
ſo that it do not produce Confufion an4Obſcurity: When 
ve examine into the Nature of any Thing, Te Diviſion 
muſt-not be made into 00 many, or 100 general Members; fot 
by this means diſtintt Things won wou'd be confounded toge- 
ther. Thus ſnou'd-any one, who was ahout to enquire into 
the Nature of al the Bodies which ate knon to us, divide 
dem into thoſe which are in this our Barthy thoſe without 
it, and then; without any other Subdiviſion, proceed to His 
Enquiry into their Nature, he muft without doubt find him 
ſelf confounded- 

10. The Members ourht by no means, unleſs the Sab jell ne- 
eſſurily require it, id be 100 une qual. Such a Diviſion is 
5 who divide the Univerſe Heaven and Earib; for 


the 
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the Earth, in compariſon of that vaſt; Expanſe in which 
the, Rlanets and fixt Stars are contain'd, which is called 
Heav'n, is Jeſs than, a, Point: For tis plain, that ſuch a 
Piviſſon wou'd diſturb the Mind, whether we were ſrarch- 
ang after Truth, or teaching: Truth diſcover'd totanothen 
11. Hut we muſt take heed on the other, hand, Jeſt; bil 
v6 endeavour 10 make the anti, equal, we do not, as we may 
Jay, offer violence, 10 the Nature of Thengs,- by joining thoſe 
aubich are realy ſeparate, and ſeparating thoſe which: gre real 

Join d. tagetber. We muſt, therefore, have a.nice.Regard td 
the Connection of Things, left-we violently break'afunder 


N 


*thole Things which axe cloſely united; and join thaſe toge- 
"ther whick ha ve no manner of Connection with one - another. 
12. We muſt farther take Care not to- make our Diviſion 
10⁰ minute, left. the Number af the Parts burthen :the 
Memory, and deſtroy the Attention; which is a Vice utter- 
Jy to be avoided by thoſe who wou'd Reaſon well. 

13. Another Fault of Dzviſion is, when-inſtead of dividing 
real Parts of a Thing, we only enumerate the different Sig 
MOEN Cle a | e or u e 
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Definition; and firſt, of the Definition 
r (O90: G0 enn INE eie 
42-F \Efn:t0n is double; one of the Thing, and one of the 
Name. The firft we eſteem the Nature cof the 
Thing ; the ſecond explains what Signification we give to 
any Word or Name; of the laſt here, referring the firſt to 
che next Chapter. NI ANS RO VOY i Enno 
2. Since we do not always think to our ſelves only, but 
are oblig'd frequently to convey the Sentiments of our 
Minds to others, either in Words ſpoken or written; or be 
inform'd in the ſame manner of thoſe of other People, which 
other wiſe we know not; we may lead others, or be led our 
ſelves, by others, into Errors, 5 the ambiguity of the Terms 
.6r Words that are made uſe of hy either, unleſs we ex plain 
- what-we mean by ſuch ambiguous Words, by others that are 
not ambiguous, . BIT ONT! 
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3. We mean not here by Definition of the Nahe, the de 


claring the Uſe, or Signification of Words according to Cu- 
ſtom: We ſeek not in what Senſe others uſe any Word, 
but in what Senſe we ſhall make uſe of it in our future Dil- 
anne > © 1 4. We 
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4. We ſhall obſerve, that the Signification which we de- 
ſign to give to any Word; depends entirely on our Will and? 
Pieaſure; for we may affix what Idea we pleaſe to any” 
Sound, whigh in it ſelf ſignißes nothing at all. But the 
Definition of the Thing ſignify d by any Sound; has not this: 
dependance on our Will and Pleafarey for ſinee its Nature 
is certain and determin'd in it ſelf, our Words cannot make 
any manner of Alteration in ie. 
5. Secondly, Since the Definnrion of the Name is entindly” 
at our Will and Pleaſure, it cannot be call'd in ſtion by 
any one elſe. But then we are to give always the fame Senſe 
to the ſame Word, to avoid Miftakes, for which End we d 
fine our Terms. 1 0 | 

6. Thirdly, Since the Definition of the Name is not to be 
call'd in Queſtion, tis plain, it may be made uſe of, like an 
undoubted or ſelſf evident Maxim, as the e.: 
who, more than all Men beſide, make uſe of ſuch Definitions; 
but we muſt take care, left we think, therefore, that there 
is any thing in the Idea affix'd to that defin'd Term Which 
may not be controverted. It is an widoubged: Principle, 
that ſome one has defined ſome Word in ſuch a manner; but 
what: he thinks of the Thing, is no undoubted Principles 
Thus, if anꝝ one ſhon'd define Heat to be that which icin iboſe 
Bodies wbicb beat us, and that it is liks that. Heut which we 
feel, no Man cou'd find fault with the Definition, as far 
as it expreſſes what he means by the Word Heat; but this 
does not hinder us from denying, that there is any Thing in 
the Bodies that warm us like what we feel in our ſelves. 
7. From what has been ſaid, tis plain, that the Definition 
of the Name: is of grtat Uſe in Philoſophy; yet we cannot 
conclude from thence that all Words ought;. or indeed can 
poſſibly be de find ; for there ate ſome. ſo clear (to ſuch 
who underſtand the Language we uſe) and of ſuch a Nature, 
that they cannot be-defin'd 3 as the Names of all ſimple 
Ideas, as we have-ſhown under that Head... 

8. Moreover, where the receiv'd Definitions are ſufficient . 
ly clear; they ought not to- be chang'd, hecauſe thoſe who 
are aceuſtom'd toſthe receivd Uſe, will underſtand us better 
and we our ſelves run not ſo great a Riſque of Inconftancys- 
in not preſerving our Definition. It is manifeft, that thoſe 
Words are better underſtood, to which we have been long 
us d to affect certain Ideas, than thoſe to which new ones are 
to be join'd; and we better remember the Senſe of One, 
LL 


2 9. From 
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Se HORN. Hence like wiſe it follows, that we ſhould, as liule 
as depart from the xeceiv d Senſe, when we are ne. 
ily ; oblig 'd to forſake it in ſome meaſure 3 for we ſoon- 
e 1 more eaſe, aceuſtom our ſelyes to Significations 
of Words, uhich are gear, or related to thofei which are al- 
dy admitted, than to thoſe which are plainly remote, or 
Win a quite contrary, Senſ 
10. But this, as we have hinted, muſt be abſervd above 
all, Things, that we always keep to the Definition which 
e have once made; elſe we confound our Hearers or Res- 
Th and fall into ſeemin re l which renders 
ogy Diſcourſe ne 


HA. 1x; — 
of the Definition sf th THING. 


＋ HE Deſinition of the Name depends entice on our 
Will aud Pleaſure, but the Definition of the Thing 
ve have no Power over; for we can by no means afro 
that to be in a Thing or Idea. which we confider, which is 
not in it. Definition is uſually divided" ſhes" accurate, and 
fac accurate 3 che firſt is properly. Definition, the l ſecond 
ript ion. ena 
2. A Definition, property fo cat d, e the Nature 
ef the Thing defin'd by an. Enumeratio of its principal 
Attributes; of which thoſe that are common to others, 
with the Thing defin'd, is call'd* the Ri —.— General; but 


thoſe which are peculiar the Thing ach Difference: 
Thus a Circle may be defin'd, 4 Fig wh Cer erente 
eber where equi · diſtan: from wo — the Word Figure 


is the Kind or General,as being a Name common to all other 
different Figures, as wel as to a Circle; the reſt are the 2. 
ference, ſince they diſtinguiſh a Circie om all other ] 
gures. 

3. But Deſcription is an Enumeration of many Attributes, 
and ev*n thoſe which are accidental. Thus, if any one is 
geſcrib'd by his Deeds or Actions, or his Sayings or Wri- 
tings,as if we ſhouw'd inſtead of naming Ariſtotle, ſay, The Phi. 
loſopber, who obtains a Monarchy among the Sobool- men without 
6 Partner. 

Ry Individuals cannot be defin'd, becauſe tho? we know 

not their et Properties by which they differ from ny 

1 8 — 
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find; that is, agree to all thoſe Th 
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of the ſame Species, we muſt remember likewiſe, that the 
inmoſt Nature of Subſtanees- is u un, und therefore 
they cannot be defin d. Hence *tis plain, that only 
the Mages whoſe whole Nature is known-to us, tan only be 
erplain d by a certain and-properly calf'd Definition 
There are three common Rules of a Definition, the 
ff is, That the Definition ſbou d be 7 nth to the Thing des 
I ngs Which are con- 
tain'd in, the Species which is defin'd. The ſecond, Thar 
the Definition fhou'd be proper to the Thing deftn'd ; for when 
the Definition makes us know the Thing defin'd from all o- 
ther Things; it muſt be proper and agreeable to the Thing 
defin'd. The third, ſince we make uſe of a Definition to 
make known a Thing to another which he knew not before, 
The Definition ought to be clear, and more eaſie and obvious than 
the Thing; def nd. en f n 10 41 — 4 * 8 . 
6. Here we muſt again admoniſh the Reader, not to con- 
found the receiv'd Definition of the Name with the Defini- 
tion of the Thing, For this Reaſon the Definitiog of che 
Thing caanpt be'expref'd in Words plainly fun ms 
as if any one ſnhou'd ask what is the Supream Deiſy ? ind 
ue ſhou'd anſwer, the Supream God; fince the later-explains 
fo more the Nature or Attributes of that God than the 
PP 1% 2G . i; III | 
7. From tee Obſervations we find, that Definition don 
only ha ve place in compound Ideas, and is only the Eüume- 
nation of the chief ſimple Ideas of which they are compound. 
el; but ſimple Ideas cannot be defin d, becauſe there cam 
be no Enumeration. He who knows not what that is C Reh 
we call Heat, will only learn it by Experience, or fome ſyng4 . 
nymous Word, or ſome Word of another Languape, op by 
Circumlucation, by which the Thing is ſhown; not de find 
a8 if we ſhou'd fay, That zt was a Senſateon, which - me find: 
when we. fit hy tbe Fire, or walk in -tbe Sunſhine + By thibwe 
ſhou'&ſhewwhat Thing it was to which we gave that Name 
but never explain-its Nature. For, ſhou'd any one: want 
that Senſe.by which we have: that Senſation, he--wou'dItio! 
more underſtand what we: meant, than'a Man born Blind 
what was a Green Colour, by pray A it was that Sen 
lation we ha ve when we behold the Graſs in the Fields. 
Ki (in OT Wap FACT 1 ne * Aen. 
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Me CHAP. l.. 
_ Of METHOD, bothof Reſolution and 


— 


Ky 


. Compoſition. | 
. ao aid4 ec 


FT Aving conſider'd our fimple- Perceptions, and 
J the ſeveral ſorts of our Judgments, and fhewn 
ad how in them we ſhou'd conduct our ſelves to a- 
oid Errors ; it remains, that we ſhew in what manner our 
udgments ſhou'd be diſpos'd, that we may the ſooner, and 
with the greater ſafety, arrive at the Knowledge of Truth, 
This Part of Zogzc is calld Method; which, contrary to 'the 
Ouſtom of the Schgols, I ſhall treat with Diligence, as more 
conducive to the Knowledge of Truth than the' following 
Part of Argumentation, on which, however, they were more 
1 2. Since moſt Truths which fall under our Examina tion 
epend on the Knowledge of Others, from whence they are 
educ'd by a certain Chain of Conſequences, it is not ſuffi- 


cient to have deliver'd-the Rules by which we know to what 


opaſitions (ſeparately conſider d) we may give our Aſſent; 
Dey alſo hes bow they are to be aitpos 4 among them- 
ſelyes, in regard of each other, that by them we may de- 
ſtend as it were by fo many Steps to Truth, plac'd accord- 
ing to the old Proverb, in the bottom of a Well, 


3. Method is twofold, one is of Reſolution, by which Truth 


is generally ſought after; the other of Compoſitzon, by which 
the Truth now found out is taught or imparted to another. 


4 „ 


4. In 


4. In the Method of Reſolution we proceed from ſome 
particular known Truth, to others which belong to ſome 
particular or ſingular Thing. In the Method of Compoſition 
we propoſe.ſome certain general Truths, from which we de- 
eee 756 25000055 ht 7 eG Fin 
5- If in the Method of Reſolut:zon we propoſe any Maxims, it 
is not immediately in the beginning, and all together, and but 
once, but only as they are neceſſaty for the finding out the 
Truth; on the contrary, in the Method of Compoſit ios the 
are propos 'd all together in the beginning, before there f 
an netd of d,“ n. nn ns 20 SHEET 
6. Theſe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of ſearching our Genealogy, deſcending from the An- 
ceftars to their Poſterity; or on the contrary, by aſcending 
from the Pofterity to the Anceſtors. Both of them have 
this in common, that their Progreſhon is from a Thing 
known, to that which is unknown. Thoſe Things which are 
knawn, by both are ſet in the Front, or "firſt Place, that by 
them we may.(by certain Conſequences deduc'd from them) 
be able to arrive at thoſe whichare not known; and then 
all this Chain of Conſequences. in both, confiſt of 'Propofi- 
tions connected with each other. 
7. And theſe following Things are ſummarily requir'd in 
bath, that Error may be avoided. Firſt, That no Propo- 
ſition be admitted as true, to which you can deny your A- 
ſent, or which is not evident. Next, The: Connection of 
the following Propofition to the foregoing, in every Step of 
the Progreſhon be likewiſe evident or neceſſary; otherwiſe, 
iſ in a long Chain of Propoſitions we admit but one Propo- 
ſition or Conſequence that is doubtful or falſe, whatever was 
directly deduc'd from thence, muſt of neceſſity be either du- 
8. To make this plainer, we ſhall firſt propoſe an Exam- 
ple of the Method of Reſolution, and then one of that of Com- 
poſition. Let us ſuppoſe this to be the Quefſtion;Wherher on the- 
ofition of | Man's Exiſtence, we can prove, that God dos 
exiſt ? To reſolve this, our Method 'muft be thus: (I.) Hu- 
mane Kind, which now inhabit the Earth, did not always 
exiſt, all Hiſtory whatever ſtill fixing a Beginning to Man- 
kind: This they do not only aſſert in expreſs Words, but by 
the whole Series and Courſe of what they treat, make it ma- 
nifeſt, ſince there is no Hiſtory which pretends to give us an 
Account of more than about 6000 Years. (2.) If Humane 
Kind did not always exift, but had a Beginning, there 1 a 
| | | 1 
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Neceſſity that there ſhou'd he ſome other Cauſe of its Exi- 
ſtence; for from nothing, nothing can àriſe. (3.) What: 
ever that Cauſe is, it muſt have at leaſt all thoſe Properties, 
which we find in our ſelves; for none can give what he has 
not himſelf. (4.) Farther, there is a Neceſſity that there 
ſhou'd be in this Cauſe Properties which are not in us, ſince 
he cou'd do that which we cannot do, that is, make Man 


exiſt, who before had no Being, or that the Mind and Body. 


of Man ſhou'd begin to exift, which Power we by no means 
find in our ſelves. (5.) We find that we have the Power or. 
Faculty of Underſtanding and Willing, and a Body which can 
be mov'd various ways» -:(6.). Therefore, there muft be thoſe 
Properties, and many.far more excellent in the Cauſe of 
Humane Kind, ſuch as the Power of drawing out of nothing 
or making ſomething to exiſt, which had before no Exi> 
ſtence at all, (7.) But this Cauſe either exiſts: ftill, or has 
ceas d to be, (80 ff he do not ſtill exift, he did nat exift 
from Eternity; for whatever exiſted from: Eternity, can 
neither by it ſelf, or by any other Cauſe, be reduc'd to No- 
thing. (9.) If it did not exiſt, it muſt have been produc'd 
by. ſome other, for, whatever has a Beginning muff be gene- 
rated by ſome other. Then wou'd, the ſame Queſtion re- 
turn of the Producer, which may be thus generally ſolv'd: 
All Things that are, had a Beginning, or they had none. 
Thoſe. which had à Beginning, were produc'd by Cauſes 
which had none; therefore, if there be any Thing that does 


exiſt, there are eternal Cauſes. (10.) It muſt, there fore, 


be confe(s'd,that there is ſome eternal Being, which has in 
it ſelf all-thoſe Properties which we find in our ſelves; and 
in finitely more, Whether he immediately created us by him- 
ſelf, or by any other Nature? which is not here the Que- 
ftion. (11.) If this Cauſe of Humane Kind do ſtill exiſt, 
tbe ſame Reaſoning wou'd return which we us'd in the gth 


and 10th Steps of our Progreſſion. (12.) Thereſdre, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows from the Exiſtence of Humane K ind, that 
God does exift, or ſome eternal Cauſe, which iately or 


immediately created Mankiñ ag 


3 


- 9+ Thus by the Method of Reſolution we prove; or rather 


find out the Exiſtence of a God. And we may teach or 
convey this Truth thus found out to others, by the Method 


of Cympaſi tion, in this manner. (1.) All Beings ha ve a Be- 


ginning of Exiſtence, or they have none. (2.) Nothing can 


come out of Nothing, or begin to exiſt by its own Power, 
when it had no Exiſtence. (3, All thoſe Things, there- 


fore, 
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fore, which had a Beginning, muſt be produeꝗ by ome Be- 
ingth: had no Beglnning, . 3 Be- 
giunkag. (5.) It uas thereferr produce d mediately, or im- 
mediately dy ſume eternal Cane. (S.) That Cauſe we call 
God ; and, therefore,” Humane Nu were treated by Gt. 
10. All theſe Propoſitions, as We have obſer d, ought in 
both Methods to be nicely: examin'd, that none he adi tted 
as certain, and known, which is got {0 an that ng Conſe- 
quence he ſlid in uhich is not neceſſary. Having Wo 
we may know that we have found the Truth, or gre taught 
c 50.7 doing 095 57 RL IDO 
e sto be had for the more eaſy 


. A 7 E have more than once afferted, that Evidence is 
the Main, or Criterion of Truth. But this 
e is not enough to dire d our Enquiry after Truth, 
becauſe that Eyidence is 09. 25 de had, nor does the 
Mind diſcover it wmetimes, without.a long Labour and Fa- 
figne: yeaſt, therefore, engnire by Vit Meang Ve may 
obtain this Evidence in our Thoughts. 
2. It is not enough that we can form Ideas of all Things, 
which we can conceive in our Minds to come at the Know- 
ledge of Truth, but the Mind muft conſider them with the 


E 


greateſt and moſt lively Attention, if we wou'd obtain a 
thorough Koouledge of them. „„ 
3. We have ſheyn, that our ſudgmenits are the Percep- 
tions of certain Relations, in which the Mind does acquieſce, 
and that our Errors of judgment ariſe. from it, does ac- 
quieſce in obſcure Perceptions, as if they were clear, before 
it has with ſufficient Care examin'd into their Nature. 
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6. Every one who has try'd 
ty, knows that *tis mach me l fer an 
abſtract Ideas for any Time. The Ręaſon of the differenee 
is plain, becauſe the Mindiag her. Things finds aſſiſtance 
from the Intervention of the Body, às tis affected with more 
ſprightly and lively Senſations and Images, which will. thruſt 
themſelves on it whether it will or not? Onthe contrary, in 
abſtract Contemplations, and which J e from 


the Body, corporeal Motions, obſtruct the, 5 while 


they perpetually recall the Mind to Bodies, at the ſame time 
that the Obje'of the Mind has nothing im it ſe that can 
much affect it, or engage the Atterition 5. nay, when: the 
Mind is employ'd in theſe abſtract Conſiderations, -it, muſt 
With all its Force haniſh all corporeal Images which, croud 
perpetually upon it, Nor can this A at without 
Pain, fince.the Law of Nature has oblig d the Mind to be 
in Paſn; when Force is offer'd to the Bod. 
af: Having laid down this, we muſt try, whether or no we 
cannot encreaſe the Attention hy the help of the Senſes and 


Imaginative Faculty, ev'n in things that are meerly incor- 
poreal. By what Art this may be done, we ſhall ſhew here- 
after; but above all things we ſhou'd take care that the 
Inconventence do not ariſe, which uſually follows the Com- 
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motions of the Mind by the Senſes, Imagination, or Paſſious; 
that is, when the Nind is ſomething more vehement 2 
ſected it is turn d in ſucha manner to the Object Whit 
affelts it, that it takes norice of nothing Elfe Then 58535 
Mweloni'fo fax from afpftüßg che Avtcntive to Idesg Sf AnCor- 
Tercal Things) tier bar me epnfaff ic proves 28 Oba 
40 ft.. 359! Int: DIPS bEN IMF! 1 10 21007 O31; - 
8. Hence this important Conſequence in our Enquiry af. 
ter Fruth is drawn, that they, who wou'd- ſeriouſly app 
themſelves to the ſearch after Truth, ſhon'd Avoid, as: 00 
as they poſſibly can, all the more ſtrong and vehement Sen- 
ſations ; ſuch as great Noiſes," Light too ſtron S and gla- 
ring, Pain, Pleaſufe, Cc. They ſhou'd Rkewiſe take Ehre 
that their Imagination he not tos vehemently moß'd by an. 
Objeay-whichthou'd 'infett it ſo far, as to make them thin 
of it whether they will or not ;; for by this me ans the Atten - 
tion will frequently be interrupted. Pirſt, they ought: not 
to be accuſtom'd to the ſtronger Emotions of the Paſhons 3 
for" thoſe! who experience frequently theſe Perturbations 
contract ſuche Habit öf Mind, that they can ſcarce think 
of any think elſe hut the Objects of the Paſſions, or thoſe 
things which have ſome Connection with tkem; but ſince; 
r Keaſbns uhith wh Thal not touch on Here;' no Man can 
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betnetrely exempt from them, they muſt make it their En- 
deavours to ſeek ſome Aſſiſtance from thoſe unavoidable E- 
vin to their Enquiriesafter Truth,” p. 
9. The. Senſes may be of advantage to the promoting the 
Attention, if we makè uſe of them as the Geomeiriciunt do, 
who expreſs inviſible Quantities by Lines, Numbers, and 
Letters ʒ for by this means the Mind more eaſily adheres to, 
attendls, and is fix d to the Thing which it enquires aſter; for 
while the Eyes are fix'd on the Figures, the Mind conte m- 
plates the Thing whoſe Signs they are. And this is done with 
the more ſafety, becauſe there is no Danger of confonnding 
che Eigures with the — jar ſeeks, there being no Rela. 
tion between them, but what he makes. Thus the ſwift- 
neſs.and duration ofany Motion can be-exarhin'd by the Pe- 
ſcription of certain Figures, which the Geometrician can ne- 
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we ver believe to be the Thing that is the Subject of his Enquiry.” 
nd 10. By this means we may without Danger make Uſe of 
or- our Senſes in Ratiocination. That is, that we may not be 
re- oppreſs d by the multitude of the Relations that are to be 
the conſider'd, they may be expreſsd on Paper by certain 
m- Words. Beſides, we give more eaſie Attention to Propoſi- 
ons SA | 


tions 
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_tionvalready exproſFdyand ſet dow on Paper; than to their 
Ideas. . Megan review more oſtea, and with more eaſe:our 
Marks in long Argumente wen we have find the i Sigtsof 
them on Fa per, than when we havefthem only in om Minis, 
But. theſe ought to be lbok'di on aa Helps which m 
he mad 1 Shy Ver In e pubime, Bur ler neck not dent 
fer d to thoſe of riper Underftanding, left they ſhou's ac- 
_cuſtom-themſelyes too much to them, ſo that it-revder them 

incapable of under ſtanding any ching without the Affi ſtance 
of 3 Image. 1 hes 2 "AE 2 it 460 
2. The: Faqulty which brings the Images of corporeat 
_Ehings-te the Mind, is moſt ſtriatly united to- the: Senſesz 
axhhereſore belongs to what is ſaid of tie Senſes, and yer 
ford a particular help to aſſiſting the Atiemion For ew 
ample, when we in filent Contemplation compare the Ines 
Vith the extergal and corporeab Objects, we may obſerve 
the re in the Operations of the Eyes as in the Actions uf 
1. If we are to explain to others hat we have found out, 
they, will give ore Attention to a Compitiſas;; than tua 
bare and naked Expoſition of the Thing; they will ſbomer 
apprehend and underſtand us, and remember it better. 
Hence aroſe the manner in the remoteſt Autiquities of uſing 
Fables, which was long in Vogue among the Orientzi * 
. . . my. 
_ But here we muſt beware of. the Error df the An- 
eients in this Particular, . which was, while they. with. too 
much Zeal ſought the Attention of the Unskilſul, they: had 
Recouris to ſo many Higures and Phraſes drann Hum: cors 
real Things, that they offer d to their Minds ſuarce any 
Ching bur che Ideag of carporeal Beings: Sothat the Truth 
ing over whelm'd with thoſe Figures, was perfectly Rid, 
and: cannot without the utmoſt difficulty be freed from 
them hy the Learned themſelves. POTTERS : Till 2 H 
15. We muſt; farther, be very cautious of avoiding an 
Error too common to the Ancients and Moderns, who fan: 
cyid the Compariſon, or ſome other Figure, which was only 
9 illuſtrate the Things, was really an Argument to prove 
„„ ive 590257 1643-204} £35, 14 2: 3M4:Mf | ov 
16. That the Paſſions often are Enemies to the Knou- 
ledge of Truth no body can donbt, and we have ſhoun; 
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many have made a Doubt whether they are ever of any uſe | 
to it; yet ſince they are not Evil in their own Nature, they 


may by good Management be of great help to the encrepiing 
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the Attention; nay, perbaps we: mayo ſay, that itt u never 


extreamly ſharp wichaue-fome Baſhon. > Phus we may mie 
a bappy Uſe ofithe Deſire of Glory; ibwekeeguit within ig 
due Moderation. 'When-this Pa ſſian is alone: it is dange- 


rous ; other Paſſions are therefore td be excited in us;which 
ſhow'd binder us from ſuffering our ſelves to be born down 


by the Deſire of Glory: And this is the very Deſire: ofknow- 
ing the Truth, which is in the Minds raf all Mankintl z far 
there is no Man that loves to be deceit d, nor: ay; Man 
that-is-pleagd with Ignoranſſe.. ; Bil7 dg, 


17+ But we muſt, ev'n here) take Cure that tbe Deſire of 


FR wg 
ments; ſor the Paſſions never give an Light to the 
.ment,*but,only;excite our e er what is advents- 


geous ſor us t@know : But the Judgment ought not to be 


given as Jong as: we can withhold i in things of which we 
eren Knowle 2 ä 
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W. call that Mind aapseilhm that has many Hras be- 
fore; it at once z and the: more of thoſe it ran 
have 4 diſtinct Perception of at onte, the larger o mbit 
capacions is che Mind; and the fewer; the-morenatrow we 
rſterm it. The Capuzny therefore of the Mind is enrg 
by contracting a Habitor Cuſfom of conſmering mam Ideas 
at once without Confuſion. We mean not ni gr j 
at once, that in one numerical individual Moment, andonõ, 
auly Perception of the Mind, many Things can be difti 
2 finte tis oertain that few Thidgsican be. di- 
ſtinctly vie ed together. But this Expreffion ĩs torbd al- 
ow d the Latitude of meaning a very ſhort Time 3 rand the 
Reaſon weufelt the Term together; is, that thete i no ex · 
ternal Menſuration of Time ta divide the Rapiditp of kur 
Minds motion from one Thought to another. 
2. If any one ſhon'd demand, whether the Miads of ail 
Men were/alike, except what difference is made by Ed 
cation? we ſhou'd only. anſwer; That we do not certai 
3 ere 2" I ug a Ter ain Confirmatibai 
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me Togic e on, the Arte Reaſonlivy; 
7593; That ſome have ſo un pA Genius, Thur it 46 with 
Difficulty they'conceive'ths Oonnection of tO rp. 
ans; unbefsithey fall on Subjects: rt h CH their Ex pe fiene 
has den ;converfant, ut àre perfetthẽey blind ia Conte. 
'plavion; non can in thedeaſt uiſco ver a ny difference betwiit 
A gott and bad Ratiocination. Others again have a Mini 
ſomething larger than this, and /can/ by dne View of the 
Mind compre hend more than one Connection of Propoſiti 
e, but if the deduction of Conſequenoes! he ſdme thing 
Aonger than ordinary, they cannot extricnte themſti ves: Bit | 
chen rler n re ſumeihappy3 Genius%whith tan with eaſe, if 
not at one vie w yet ina very little I imegand e Thoughts, 
comprehend a long Chain of Propotitions,! ©Phey are nei. 
ther ſatigu d nor diſturbꝭd with that Number of Propof. 
tions which wou'd abſolutehy confdund ſome Others. 
4A. It isa pparent from Experience :in” the [ſecond plate, 
that the Capaciiy of the Mind can be enlaig d by frei uent 
Uſe of thinking of many Things at once, 'Tis ſufficiently 
Known, that the yang Ldarners of Geometry, | Arithmerit, 


ar. ARebra, dreat fir ſtzqliſtub d with the ny ber of Ideas to 
25 under Urheber dende ide e 
Attention, underſtand What they read, or are taught, by 
_ xeaſon of the number of Ideas which are to be conſider'd: 


As for Example Thoſe who at ifirft endeavour Fo eam / 
che Rus of Diviſion are ronfounded or puzzbd dy the 4nani ye 
Fold compariſon of the Diviſbr and Dividend i hd they are vc 
ſurprind to conſider how the Maſter that teathes them ſhall de 
Be able at one View, or at leaſt with very few;ts compteheniſ 
the Oommection of ſo many Propoſitions as are form'd in i 5 
Jong Arithmetical Operation; yet the ſame Students of th . 
Art, after they have apply'd themſelves to the Study of A 49) 
counts for ſome Months, co mprehend many Operations wia M. 
eaſe in their Mind, which before they coud not take ont 3 4 
 Whence tis evident, that the Ca pacity of the Mind will at ber 
mit of an Encreaſes . nn oo fag ny lar, 
1-501 Fit ſbou'd farther be ask'd, whether the Capacity off £9, 
al Meni con'dibeimprov?d by the ſame Method 3 we ma h 
anſwer, That Experience has ſhown us; that all ſuch who cu 4! 
that way improve their Minds, have by it enlarge d their C en 
pacity; for there are ſome ho, from their firſt Application M. 


Sou d never make any Progreſs in theſe Studies; but amoi i 
choſe uo Ahe not wholly incapable of theſe Studies, ſome 
make a ſwifter and greater Progreſs than athens, e vin frog & 
he beginning, whether this be the effect of the Nature 0 th; 
the Mind or the Body. "UH 
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Logins en the Art of Reaſonigg. “ das 
e: Tecome to the point it ſelſ, w n has a Meſirs to- 
q. enlarge, the Capacity of his Mind, mpſt: make it his enden 
el wur te have his Attention at; his. RAE to apply it 
mh. wen, and to what he pleaſes, which may be obtain 'd by ther 
Ft Manny, propas'd in the former Chapter, For he that can- 
nd fa A {ped bo to a Bas — qr be confounded by wo 
the der ta any, tOgetner,and not be confoun y 

iti. Multi cy y, of the bets... VC 5 „ener ne! Hane 
nll 7. at age the Capagity ofthe Mind, as we, hape ſeen; 
za Facuſty within us by Nine ren uo. do to acquire 
il it, as we. ve, xpreſs/d it, comes only to this, that by fre-, 
itt, quent Exerdiſe we render its Uſe eaſie tous. We TR. 
ei HMexa mine n hat Objects it is chiefly, exercis d- 

of. 8. Objects are of two kinds; one are Watte al. aha: 
„other cannot be treated e atever can 
de, be exa mind ĩn a Geometri 15 dh hich —_— deli- 
em ver when we ſhall treat oft ethod of Compoſition) are 
u Mathematics): ; anchof is kidd.are allithivgs. of whicher 
we, — have a perfect nn that is whatever belongs, or 


ta p MELON 
E e apply enge e the cnlaving be” 
be Capacity o 187 


ind tell vs, t; + 6x is acquip d bythe; 
"d: G 6 e a theſe Thins. atis ; certain, une 


ali. ye e MANA . 1 7 dee Kr far lb). 


arts pf the Arenlp diſtinciiy noted, aud 
a el G cleat iy n provided the Ktteation be applyidst 
Yall FW na manner of danger of ous bei conſounded. In 
(omplitation or Accompts, there are, as many -je 
in th Unites, z next, certain Names, 1455 Wen d ler; Brevityis, 
th an 9 0 bst f. Units, wit haut producing 
any Wien how great, ſgexer the Colleion-of: CU 
wit 6557 due Hundred, a Thouſand, 1) Hundred N land, 
on 2 * Masi there are long Compaxiſons of Num- 
H —.— © in Ae ef without coming, to any one partien- 
kr, or alone, hut of many collectively together, and at Once. 
5 Fer el we add or ſubſtract, multiply or divide, to- 
which, all Arithtnerc.| is reduc'd, many Numbers are conſi- 
de L 4, t 205 except on ly the, Number To, which conſiſts, 
al 1770.5 nates; but in the Computation of that, 5 


Art. e zentral laritay 2 
af Ems Aga therefor eee et 


F. Huderf ban ing 411309 Things together, which wer 
city, of, Genzwsz ſor we ſhou'd Kill remember, 
apacity we. ſpeak v.08 ought: always to he joig'd 
with 
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with tis di ffinct: Perception; ſinee a conſuꝰd Underſtand. 
ing of Things is of no Uſe to the finding out of Truthi- © 
11. The Conſideration of Subſtances cannot be Mathe. 
matically diſcuſs'd-; and we ſhou'd in vain imagin, that in 
theſe the Capacity of the Mind cou'd ever be acquir's ; for 
fince we have no clear Knowledge of particular Subftances, 
much leſs can we know with Perſpicuity à Collection of 
Suhſtances together, we can. only -eonfider their-Proper- 
ties, and the Relations that there is between them. 
12% Hence we may gather, that the Mind cannot be ren. 
der'd more ca pacibus by the Confideration of Genus and 
Species of the old Philoſophers, who rang'd all Suhſtances un- 


der thoſe Heads, becauſe it is an uncertain Diviſion of un. 
un Olay: 6 50 ee 2 ASTRA of 
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-Of--the Laws of the Method of Reſolution. 
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10 B we proceed to the Laws of the Method of f 
ID ſolution, we muſt recal to our Memory certain 

ims on which they are built. The firft is what we have 

more than onde taken notice of, viz. That we 'muſt confer 
Fvidence in every Step or Degree of our Progrefſions in dur Rea- 


ſoning or Arguments; unleſs'we wou'd gun the Rifque of 


falling into Error. ELM, Les 
2. The next is the Conſequence of this, That we ought 10 
Reaſon on thoſe Thengs only, of which we have clear and perſpi. 
cuous Ideas; or on obſcure Things only ſo far as we know them. 
Whence we may gather, that our Reaſoning ovght to be 
only converſant Pour che Properties and Modes of Subftan- 
ces and abſtract Ideas, and not about the inmoſt Nature of 
Fhings ertreamly obſcurmmme .. 
3. The third Maxim is, That we ought always tb beeln 
from the ſimple and eaſie, and to dwell on them à while, before 
we proceed to Things compounded and more difficult : For we 
ought firſt to have a clear Perception of ſimple Ideas, elſe 
we can never have a ſufficient Knowledge of the Compound- 


1 } ad L 


4+ Theſe general Maxims are the common Principles of 
both the Method of Reſolution and Compoſ nan. For in both 
Methods are equally requir'd Evidence in the Degrees or 
Steps of Progreſſion, choice of the Subject of our Enquiries, 
and the Knowledge of Things ſimple before thefe that are 


com- 
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. compounderl ; as wilt appear from what follows But ho- 
ve ſhall proceed to thoſe Laws: which;are pecuſtar to th 
>. Methed of Reſolution, Vis no „ bens 
n || 5. Tbe firftts, Ther we muſt clearly and per fal iy underſtanl 
r ile State of the Queſtions prope d. Ir ue. propoſe any Thing 
„as the Subject of our Enquixy, it is nęceſſe ry to a void ram 
of © bling from the Point, that we have a diſtinet Knowletge or 
r- idea in our Mind of the Thing we examine. If the Ques | 
ſtion be propos'd by others in certain Words, we ought, he- 
n- | fore we proceed to the Solution, to have A diſtinct and clear 
d Knowledge: of the meaning of erery Words in which it-is 
Nn- expreſs d. Jy udn rz UN in An Tees dat 
m. 6. Having vow a diſtinct Knouledge of the dubject of our 
I Enquiry, and the Ideas xhich are contain'd in the QMeſtiaa 
being now to be compar'd, another Law is, That; withſome 
R f the Mind, one or more middle Idrus muſt. 
be diſcover d, which ſhou d be like, à common Meaſure or Stan- 
Lara, hy mbaſe be ly the Relativns between the Ideas 0 be) c Le d 
5 be ound 0s .1\ 2; 4 554i! b; P21 90-02 1% 441 ol 07 26,1602 
. 7%, But when; the Queſtions axe d ificult, and. ſtand in ea 
ofa long diſcuiſon, the third Law is, Thet m ent offi ln 
that; has, no neceſſary} Relation 107 2b Fruth ſbug bx: after ram 
be Thing which is the gubject of our Cunſidena tion. 
4. 8. When the Queſtion is reduc'd to its narroweſt Bounds, 
of mat is, when, we diſtinctly perceive. the Matter in diſpute; 
I having rejected all that does not neceſſarily belong to ze, 
the fourth; Law ig, That the compauied Queſtion” be divided 
pi- 110 Parts, and theſe 10 be ſeparate!y comider d in ſucb Order, ibo 
m, i nerbegan with thaſe which conſiſt of ibe more fimpie Ideas, aud 
be | never proceed to the mpre compounded, till we diſtruſtii know 
if. | the more ſimple, and by Reflection have render'd them eaſie to our | 
of Confederation. + P n 
| 9. 1 by 3 we ate ror a diſtinct Know- | 
edge of all the Karts of the Queſtignz and manage it with 
ore cal n ok ind, Tua the fifth Law is, That dei Gin\Signs ö 
we ef our Ideas comprebended .in eftablifh'd Figures, or in the feweſt 
Ife Words that can be, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on 
d · Bapeti lit tbe Mind baue un more trouble db, bem. g Fhis 
| Law gught Chiefly-to b2,0b-y'd when the Queſtions Ar dif- 
'of | fiewltand;canfifief many Heads, tho it be not anuſeiul .ev*n 
th in choſe that are more caue. By the help of this Law the qi 
or | 8Faſoning i5ſgoner concluded, thau if they: were conceivid | 
es, | is-mapy Words and other Signs; and we thus likewile ſoo- 
re ner diſcover the Connection of the Parts. 
m · 424 3 1c. When : 
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10. When thoſe Things which are neceſſary to the Que- 
Mon are clear to us, and mark'd with compendious Signs, 
and diſpos'd in Order, Then muſt the Ideas (by the fixth 
Law) be compartd wich each other; either by Refleſtion alone, or 
by expreſs Words; When more Things than one are to he com: 
Par'd, rhe Memory and judgment receive great Aſſiſtance 
from Writing, which are eahly otherwiſe confounded, and 
we can make but an ill Judgment of Things confus'd. 
II. If after we have compar'd all the Ideas, whoſe Signs 
we have committed to Paper, we cannot yet find out what 
we ſeek, then the ſeventh Law ſuggeſts, That we cut off al 
the DE, which after a full Examination we find of ng 
Uſe vibe Solution of the Oueftion, then we may again' proceed 
zn the ſame Orderin'the veſt, which is delirver'd in the fix pre. 
ceding Laws," J MINE MOOS? ON 
12. If after we have repeated this Examination as often 
as it is neceſſary, nothing of what we have mark'd feems to 


conduce to the Solution of the Queſtion, we muſt conſeſz, 


that, as to us, it is not to be reſolv'd, ſince whatever e cou'd 
Aicrover in its Parts prove inſufficient to ſolve it! We ought 
therefore to throw it entirely aſide, or conſult ſome: Perſon 
more knowing in the Subject, or better skilfd in Enquiries, 
13. Theſe are the Laws of the Method of Refolurion, afl 
which are not to be obſerv'd in all Queſtions; for one or 
two of them are ſufficient for ſimple Queſtions, or thoſe which 
conſiſt of but few Propoſitions. But when they are very 
much compotinded and intricate, we muſt often come to 
the laſt, and that to be repeated more than once, But 
this being a Matter of very great importance, we” ſhall dil. 
courſe of them ſeparately in ſeveral Chapter. 
un Ne A 0 11 5 0; ix 
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Of the three Maxims on which all Method 0 
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1. XXJE ſhall ſay nothing more than we have already on 
2 W the firſt Maxim ahout preſerving Evidence in eve- 
ry Step or Digree of Knowlelge; but we cou'd not but take 
Notice of it in this place, both-to make appear the Con- 
nect ion of thoſe that follow with it, and alſo becauſe it can- 
not be too much inculcated to Men who have been us'd to 
give their Aſſent to Things that are obſcure. 1. — 
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Logic ; or, the Art of Reaſoning.” ' 2497 
2. The next, which is the Conſequence of the former, is, 
Tlat we ought not to Reaſon on Things of which we bave no cleux 
Ideas, br of obſcure Things,as far as they are obſcure; We muff 
not take this Maxim in a Senſe thatſhou'd exelude the Na- 
ture of all Things which are yet unknown to us from our 
Enquiries; for this wou'd be directly oppoſite to our De- 
ſign, by which we aim to open a way to the Diſcovery of 
Truths unknown to ue. 4 1 Fg 
3. But we are of Opinion, that a Philoſopher ovght not 
to Reaſon on obſcure Things, in a double Senſe: the firſt is, 
That he ought not to choofe ſuch Objects of his Contempla- 


tion, which it is plain cannot be diſcover'd by evident De- 


mom ſtrations. (1.) Thus, as ſeveral Geometrzcians have de- 
monſtrated, the ſquaring of the Cirele, and the doubling the 
Cube, cannot be found out. (2.) Thus we cannot diſcoyer 
what is the inmoſt Nature of Things; all we can know of 
that, is, that Experience has ſhown us, that there do co- 
exiſt in Subſtances certain Properties: We ſhou'd' there: 
fore reject the Enquiry into Subſtances, and only conſider 
their Properties. (3.) If we cannot find out the inmoſt, or 
whole Nature of any one created Subſtance, much leſs muſt 
we pretend to diſcover the Subſtance of that Supream Na- 
ture which created all the reſt. We may gather, as it were 
by Experience, from thoſe Properties which we ſee in the 
Creatures, that they are in the Creator, ſince no hody can 
give what he has not, yet we cannot eonceive how all the 
real Properties of all Creatures can co-cxiſt in Gd. 
4. The other Senſe of this Maxim is, That no certain 
Conſequence can be drawn from a Principle that is un- 
known or: uncertain. Tho' this be a Maxim ahew'd by all 
Philoſophers, both ancient and modern, yet have they all 

ended againſt it, perſnading themſelves that they do 
know their Principles to be clear and certain, which yet are 
often very nncertain, and many times not known at all. 
Thus all that we have any clear Perception of in our Minds, 
is the Property of Thinking; and therefore we cannot poſ- 


fitively affirm, that there is any other in it; nor on the o- 


therſide, can we deny that there is, becauſe there may be 
ſome, of which we are ignorante. 
4. But it is here neceſſary to take notice (left any one 
ſhou'd wreſt what we mean by our Mind into another! 
Senſe) that what we ſay is not to be underſtood as if we cbuꝰd 
not deny Contradictions. For tis one thing to deny that 
any particular is not in a Subject beſides what Wa ſee, and 
4 ano- 
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another to deny that the ſame thing can be, and-nat: be, in 
the ſame Subject at ihe ſume Time. Thus we cannot affrm; 
that there is nothing elſe in our Mind. befides the Faculty of 
Thinking, becauſe: weuiſcover gothing elfe in itz hut we 
my without danger of Error, deny that the Mind; whilſt it 
is thinking, is deſtitute of Thought, ſince: we, clearly,; pers 
ceive that one of theſe two Propoſitions is neceſſarily falſe. 

5. To obſerve the ſecond Caution, which we haye.imen- 
tion'd, we muſt neceſfarily examine with our utmoſt Dili- 
gence into the Principles laid dow, hefore we / proceed to 
the Conſequences of them. We are taught by: the third 
Maxim, :That we; muſt begin with the ſimpie and ęaſis Things, 
and dwell an them ſue timeybefare ma proceed 10 the a οονẽĩetd 
and difficult, Thus. to learn Ariihmetic, the Student muſt 
be perfectly acquainted with, and fix in his Memery the 
fir ſt four Rules of, Additian, Subtraction, Multiplication and 

Diviſion, before he can to any purpoſe proceed to the Rule 
of. Three, and the following Rules 
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Of. the firſ Rule of the Methad of Reſolution, 
CR Tis poly i nl > 2 314+ 315 n 5. 365 ein vin 
1. A LL our Judgments being only the Perceptions of 

IN Relations, in; which Perceptions we acquieſce, it is 
manifeſt, that when we enquire into any ching which is un- 
known to us, we only ſeek aſter an unknown Relation. 
When therefore we ſay in the firſt Rule, bar me mii perfeſtly 
and clearly know the State of the 1 Queſtion: propos id the 
ſa me thing as if we ſhbu?d tell you, that you are ta take par- 
ticular Care left you ſuppoſe that Relation the: Object ot 
your Enquiry, which does by no Means come under our 
Conſideration; for unleſs the ſought Relation be mark'd 
with ſome certain Note, we ſhall neither know What we 
ſeek, nor know it when found ou. l 
2. But if ſuch a Relation be plainly and cleariy enewn, 
you may ſay, How can wethen, make any farther: Entniry 
about it? But then ſay we, can there be any Deſire of knows 
ing any thing of which we have no manner of Knowledge? 
None at all. That which is ſought, therefore, ought neceſ- 

ſarily to be diſtinauiſh'd from all things elſe, that we may 
know it when we find it, and ſo far know it, before we make 
any Egquiry about it. No Queſtion can ever be ſehv'd, 
whoſe Terms are not in fume meaſure known to us. Jv 
Sr | or 
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fer Example; we enquire; Wh thoſe rwo Nambers are he rwern 
which ere fc ee if you take a Unite from dr end 
ald it to-rhe other, they ſhall be equal; but on the.contrary, if you 
ali the Unite taken Hom the other, to that from which you ſubs 
tracted, ibe Nicmber ſhall be double 10 the ober? Tho? the Num- 
bers between which there is this Relation be not known,” 
yet are they ſo far known, that that Relation ought to 
be hetween them, whence they are acknowledg'd as foon as 
eyer they are ſound oumn . 
3. When a Queſtion is concei wd in Words, thofe Words, 
ought to be diſtinctly underſtood; or the Ideas which are 
ſignify'd by every Word ought to be ee to 
vs. All Equivocation in the Terms muſt therefore be en- 
tirely remoy'd, left, for one Queſtian, as many ariſe as there, 
are different Senſes. of the Propofition; nor can we appro 
hemg what Senfe be that propoſes it (if propos'd by another) 
gives bis equivocal Propofirion. © 2D 
| HY we cannot underſtand all the Senſes of the Words in 
which a Queſtion is conceiv'd, we can never know whether 
ir ths ven 5 Solution in the Senſe in 43 Ag wal 77 
pos d, which often happens in general Queſtions, and the 
occa fon of which ** be Goffictenrly xn 11 Tuts we can 
only gheſs at the Places in of4 Authors, which; cannot be 
foly'd but by the Series of the Conte t. 
5. When, we ha ve render'd the Terms in which any Que- 
ſtion is canceir'd s plain and clear to us as we can, we muſt 


= 
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apply our Attention te the Conſideration of the Canditi» 
ons, if there be any in it. If we underſtand not them, the 
Queſtion. remains obſcure; for they often ſhew us the way 
to ſalve the Queſtion. If there be none expreſs d or under - 
ſtood, then is the Queſtion general, in which we muſt ob- 
ſerve thoſe Things which we have already deliver'd on that 
Head: But if the Conditions are hot expreſs'd, but unde r- 
ſtood, tho neceſſary, it can never be ſolv'd, if we have not the 
Opportunity of asking the Propofer of it what they are, If 
the Conditions added to the Queftion be ſuperffuous and of 


no Uſe, they muſt be diftinguiſh'd from tfoſe A1 are ne- 
E 


ceſſary; for without this, Wwe often run after things. of no 
Moment, and leave thoſe which are of Importance and Ne- 
ceffary, withaut any Narice. - Du TENG, 

6. This Queſtion may, be propos'd= to find owt two Num- 
bers, one bf which defign'd by the Letter A; ſhall be two Unites, 
greater than another deſign'd by the Letter B; ſo that taking 4 
Unite from B, and adding it to A, A ſhall be doubled. 1 

| On- 
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a of this Queſtion is conceiv'&;in the Words ſo that, 
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ed with ſweet il, and cro wn 5 17 5 4 al 1 5 450 ie, 
Hill, ibo be ſee not any 5 * can moy el 
fy ſtop at, ang 5 48e Bog 1 70 phe 1 
8, en with [ weet 0), and 1 f be 
wou'd ſpend th to n 12 0 le Words fi 
nothing to 40 with the atter.:; py. | , 10 
ah Wap into a Ship Rye 99 th eh ef pl ge 
Tower, or any. other 1 plac 5. 1%, "he my 

of nde be moy'd, tho! he ſee. not what it is that giv: 


that Motion, ſince he is driven on by a Matter chat do's 
not fall under ADE, of 71h 5 5 
or is this only to be regarded in ſu hide a 
4180 7 felgzn ' for th the” Kae of the Ming, for ſi © 
Cafes pee 1175 ing Pe ay. 1 fer 0 1% Art, Apd 
book Natural Philoſophy, 4 All gh er Parts of ear. 15 
Thus if e etamine, Ae par jevlar Word does ſignify 
generally canſider'd ? The 0 70 otrue, is 01 tarely 
10 any Conſequence to the Solptipn of the particular Que- 
ion of, Wha} uM WIA does 1 05 Hh any one, certain 
place. 10 ore, any one de res 0 know. he nter, Je 
2 7755 pro] poſe the Que ſtio 0 ee Sims but to 
t the Place in Which the" Senſe of that Word: which!“ 
ſought, occurs z far Words often va ry their Sen by their 
e to Forts , Fu en r Rand alone, they do 
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4 A's ; Queſlionsn mathe refer'd't, pr Kinds,or Sorts:3 


that is, Simple or Chmpounded, All thagis oder. 
equir/d to the Solution ofthe firſt, is a diligent 
poriſon df the Ideas of which they are compos d. hes : 
-when *risfaid, that a Circle has this Property, that all the 
ines that are drawn from its Centre to its Circumference, 


are c nal: If any one doubt of the Matter of Fact and 


vou d enquire into the Truth or Falſhood of that Maxim, 


(hel need only compare n 0 en with the dea 


of this Property. 21; 0.101612hitoe!) 38 
WY But Compounded Queſtions ober he folv'd; without 
.compating, the Ideas of which:'tis.compos'd,, with ſome thitd 
Hengel Ideas. ſor nb NT ont the un- 
mRelations, which are the Snbjedt :of his Enquiry, by 


an immediate.Gompariſen of the: Ideas of the Qye ſtion . 
pos d There is, therefore, a. Neceſſity of — nd out ſome 
third Idea, or more, with which the Terms of I Queſtion - 


muſt be compar'd,z- but theſe Ideas ought, to he (clear and 


perſpicuous, at leaſt, as to their Relation by which they are 


compar d with others. And hence i is «awe the ſecond Rule 
of the Method gt :Reſaluwon cn, 1 4 
3, Examples will make this Matter more Paige If this 
Queſtion was propos d, Whether e-Thief ought to ſuffer Denth t 
Since the Idea of a Thic , can not be immediately, Fommara 
with the 1a Pugiſhment, no Natural Connexion, I 
tyten thoſe two Ideas; fo that the Idea of a; Theft, ſh * 
neceſſarily exeite the Idea. of that capital Puniſhmen hs: 
.catftſoly2 that Queſtion without the. Intervention, of #6 
tbird Idea, with which both the gthers boy 4 de omar, 
aud that iso indicate Juſtice, or the. Ne 12 of 
Len, And aden ue babe made this Gag Far 005 
ſay, tis Juſtice, for tha good of the Coigmpaealth,that, 
Thief be put to Death, or undergo ſome IR. Py 
ment. 
4. If again we put the Queſtion, Whezber 75 of Fi 
* gulty of Thefrz 1089 7 put to. Death 2 wk fee ror 
Queſtion is cantalg d in this; for we muſt firſt enquire, 1152 


her c 


ther any Thief deſerve Death, before we ſee whether ſuch C 
aà Thief ſhou'd ſuffer. in that manner. For unleſs the firſt 
| Queſtion be ſoly'd,' the later never tan; But having found, 
by the Lachs, that a Thief at Man's Eſtate, by the Lay,s f| 2 
to be put to Death, we muſt farther enquire,” whether a 1 


Thief of fifteen be liable to the ſame Puniſhment. Here, *. 
therefore, wou'd be another Compariſon, not of the Boy or 


with the Puniſhment, but of the Paniſhment that 7s fito be * 
-inflited, with Juſtice, or the La ow S - 17 
35. There may, in this very ſame Queſtion, occur ſeveral | 
other Ideas, which muſt be compar'd, becauſe the Benefit 
of the Commonwealth is not a fimple Thing; but here, for the 
the fake of Inſtruction, we make the Idea of Juſtice a fim- 
ple Idea, and of the higheſt Clearneſs and 1 We 
" Arthes ſuppoſe, that there is no Enquiry into the Circum- F 
fances of the Fact, which yet moſt commonly come into c. 
the Conſideration of the Thing. ien 1 +104; 10 
8. But if the Queſtidn was, What Puniſhment ſbou 'i be in. 
Nicted on Peter, who, without be Award of Law, bad by forge 
talen au what be pretends is bis ue? Then, at firſt hearing, 
very many Things offer themſelves to our Conſideration, 
-(1.) We muſt nicely examine, whether he were really the 
Creditor or not, of him from whem he had taken this Thing; 
in which Enquiry his Affirmation is to be compar'd wich 
the Bond, Writing, or other Inftrument, if there be any, or 
Vith the Affida vit, or Oath, or Witneſſes, Cc. (2.) Next, 
we inuſt examine, whether the Sum he lent be as great as Pol 


he pretends, which is by comparing his Oath with the Words * . 
of the Deed, or Inſtrument, or of the Witneſſes, Cc. (z.) We d 


muſt enquire, Whether he took it away, or not. (4.) Whe- 
ther by Force, where we muſt hear Witneſſes, whoſe Evi. 
dence muſt be compar'd with manifold Ideas to make out 
the Truth. .(5.) We muſt examine, whether the Laws con- 
"denn all manner of Force on ſuch an Occaſion, where ue 


yok compare the Fact with the Words of the Law.(6,) What i 
Puniſhmene the Laws inflict on that Force, which ue here I f. © 
ſuppoſe to have been us'd, without-the Intervention! of the Ife 
Sebeence of the Judge. Before, therefore, we can ſolve this * 
eſtion, What Tuniſb»ent Peter muſt undergo? We muſt N the 
many ways compare the middle Ideas with the Terms of f ne 
the Que ſtion. Cha 


J. But if in this COmpariſon we take in Ideas that are 


not very clear, there is the greateſt Danger "imaginable of 2 
Error r anch Fer one ſſip in, al * following Fe des 
po P  _  ſitions 
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ſitions are either falſe, or nothing to the purpoſe, and the 


Concluſion muſt be abſolutely falſe — © _ | 
8. The third Rule is, To'throw away ref thing, from the 


Oueſt ion 10 be conſider d, which doth not neceſſarily belong io the 
Truth that is ſought after, This Rule is of manifeſt Advan- 
tage and Uſe becauſe, whoever does not obſerve it, eithef 
wanders wide of the Matter, and finds not whathe ſeeks, 
or forms his Judgment by Foreign Ideas, and gives his 
Þ Mind a proficteſs Fatigue. Thus, in the former Queſtion, - ö 
9 it we ſhou*d enquire, whether Peter were a Denizen or Fo- 
reigner, or what are the Laws of other Countries; on that 
Head or he like, *ris plain, there cou'd nothing be drawh 
thence to the ſolution of the Queſtion. „ 
9. We make uſe of this Caution in Queſtions that are con- 
ceiv'd in many Words, either by the Ignorance or Defign 


Jof him who propoſes them, to make them the more intri- 
cate; or thoſe which are taken out of any Writing, which 
the Writer never deſign'd to propoſe with Clearneſs and 
„ Ferſpicuity. W FFC 
JC . 
A Explanation of the fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh 
: Rules of the Method of Reſolution. 
5 1. XX 7 Hen we have taken away from the Queſtion pro- 
pos'd all that did not, or appear'd not neceſſarily 
L to belong to the Thing enquir'd after, if it yet remains com- 
2 pounded ſo far as to fall under two or more Heads, ſince 
* we cannot with Attention examine ſeveral Things at once, 


by the Tourth Rule we are oblig'd (1.) To divide the Queſti- 
| on into 1s ſeveral Heads. (2.) To examine thofe Heads ſepa- 


: | rately, in ſuch a manner, 45 to begin with thoſe which conſiſt of 

ile more ſimple Ideas 5, (3.) and never to proceed to thoſe Heads 

it ¶ which are more compounded, till we have by our Conſideration 
Lade them more ſimple, perſpicuous, Sos to our ſelves, 

* 2. The necethty of this Rule is manifeft in the ſolution Y 
i of compounded Queſtions; for, firft, if we confound their | 
© f:reral Heads, we can never have diſtinet 298 of them; I 
. for Diſtinction and Confuſion are inconſiſtent. By that 


t means we can never compare the Ideas with each other, as 
or they ought to be compar'd to find out the Truth; which if 
owe ſhou'd otherwiſe hit on, it wou'd be more the Effett cf 
Chance, than our Skill or Underſtanding, _ OE 
1 3. We ſometimes give the ſame Judgment of ſeveral! 


re — ———— — 


4 Ideas, tho', generally Making, the ſame Juigments will not 3 
4 agree to ſeveral, f-we _ a Judzment of various | 


Things 


| >, neficially be adapted to other Artz, we ſhall draw dur Exam. 


not read without difficulty and pain. 


fe 
1 
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Thin mixt together, without conſidering each fi gly, we 
give. generaF Judgment of different Things which is ſeldom 
free from-Error.in ſome thing or other. We may diftoyer 


that an Author has neglected this Rule, when, upon a dili- 


gent peruſal of his Works, we cannot (tho? the Argument 
he writes on be not unknown to us) reduce what he ſays to 
certain Heads: And this we may find in ſeveral of the An. 
cient as well as Modern Writers; who for that Reaſon are 
4. The ſame Inconveniences ariſe from the neglect of the 
Ford and third Cautions of this our fourth Rule. Having 
d ſomething of this in the fifth Chapter, we ſhall only add 
.here, that when we are grown familiar and acquainted with 
the more ſimple Principles of the Queſtion propos d, ſo far 
as to have them diſtinctiy in our Minds, we never, in the 


leaſt Conſequences drawn from them, affirm any thing con- 


:trary to them. On the contrary, when we take but à tran- 
ſient View of the more ſimple, and paſs on ſo ſwiftly to the 


mbre compounded, we ſurely forget them, and the laſt prove 
often contradictory to the firſt. „ 07 2 BO i 
| a The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Rules ſeldom come into 


* 


Vfe in any Art but Algebra, Examples taken from hence 
wou'd ſoon and clearly declare their Uſe: But they being 


too difficult for thoſe who are unacquainted with them, and 


cauſe we are of Opinion that the ſame Rules can be- 


5. When we go about the ſolution of any propos'd Que- 


tion, and to ſet down in Writing what ſeems to us, may be 


anſwer'd to it, it will be of the greateſt uſe imaginable to 
write the Heads of the Queſtion down in the feweft Words 


hat may be, eſpecially if they are many, left while we confi. 


ao of one, the reſt, as it often happens by the. multiplicity 
of the 
a happy Memory, which with difficulty retains many Heads, 
wou'd find a great Aſſiſtance; and the Mind unincumber'd 


with other Things, with leſs Pain attends the Conſiderati- 


on of Particulars. Tis very ſeldom that all the Parts of a 
compounded and difficult Queſtion, which muft be conſi- 
der'd, offer themſelves together, and at once. Moſt com- 
monly we muſt conſider ſome time before we diſcover all, and 
then if we write not all that down which we have firft ſound 
out, while-we ſeek others, that flips out of our Memory. But 
becauſe it wou'd be very troubleſome g write down many 
things, therefore the various Rela cio are to be con- 
ider d, may be en Preſs d. by ſome certain 1 0 


** 
% 
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Queſtions, ſlip out of our Mind. By this means evn 
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| * t err 
7 Herice ariſe: two Advantages which. #re; not by 2 Y 
| || * means to be defpisd, The firſt is, that before. we writ 
| down more fully what we have found: out on any, Queſtion, 
either by Conſideration; or that helped by Reading, by this 


* 


Art we eaſily conceive the Order of the things to be writ- 
tenz and change it with equal Eafe, if perchance we find aby 
| thing amiſs in it; The other is, that both the Order af 
Parts of ou? Treatiſe is fofixt in our Memory, by reading 
| over ſometimes what we have written, that When we come 
| afterwards to ſet down our whole Diſſertation we do pot d. 
part from that Order, nor omit any thing which is worthy bf 
our Conſideration. Otherwiſe, by having too great a Con- 6 
X fidence in our Memory we fit down to write with our Or- 
det and Heads of our Diſcourſe only in our Mind, vg 
things which occur to us while we are Writing, like thole 
| which we bave-thonght, inſenſibly divert us from the right 
Track which we deſjgn'd to purſue, and make us omit what 
| we-ſhow'd have diſcours'd of, and meddſe with thoſe things 
-which have nothing to do in the Queſtion before us. A : 
| nB. When we have, according to the fifth Rule, expreſsd 
the Order we have conceiv'd with certain Marks and Signs, 
tuen, according tothe ſixth Rule, we diligently conſider $- 
F very Propoſition that is to be examin'd. There are never” 
more than two Terms of one Propoſition to be compar d. be- 
tore we find what Relation is, or is not, between them. This 
thus found out, ſhoufd in few Words be written down, that 
; the Memory be unburthen'd ef it, that we may without any 
, [Pains read over our Traces, and ſee what we have found out, 
0 and what is the Connection of our Argumente. 
; 9. When we have written down all the Propoſitions that 
were to be examin'd, and have not, however, found ont 
what we ſought the ſeventh Rule ordains, that we with 
| greater Application peruſe what we have written, and cut 
off whatever we find of no Uſe to the ſolution of the Que - 
| ſtion ; and commands us then to examine any thing that 
8 may. ſeem of Uſe, according to the former Method: For 
wo often, on the firſt View, imagine ſeveral Things to be 
Plainly neceſſary to the ſolution of the Queſtion, eſpecially 
in thoſe whichare intricate, which afterwards we find on 
our n by an accurate comparing of the Ideas, to 
| be of no manner of Uſe 5 and on the contrary, that ſome 
: 
7 


things, which at firſt ſeem'd of no Importance to the Queſti- 
on, on a repeating the Examination; to be of that Uſe, as to 
open the Way wy diſcovery of Truth. And this every 
5 one will better M by Experience, than by any Examples 
brought from others. 2 2 10. Laſt- 
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10. Laftly, If on a frequent Repetition we ean diſcover 
no way of ſolving the Queſtion propos'd, we ought to'daſh 
it out with our Pens, as beyond our Power. Cr, if in our 
| Enquiries we have diſcover'd, that there are no Ideas in it 
by which it can be ſoly'd, we ought to thew, that it is inſol- 
vable in its Nature, that no body throw away their Time any 
more about it, | CIITA HS 4] RSPB 
11. Perhaps ſome may object to this Method, that it is 
difficult: But then they muſt reflect that there is no eaſier, 
| and that all theſe Rules are not made uſe of in Truths more 
ealy to be diſcover'd, but only in thoſe which are more dif- 
ficult and intricate, -But it is much more difficult without 
this Method to find out the Truth, and to know it when 


diſcover'd, than to uſe this Methed, and gather the Cer- 
 tainty of our Diſcoveries. A „ 


| The Rules of the Method of Compoſition. 
1. W hope tis plain from the Compariſon we made 
betweeen the Methods of Reſolution and Compoſi- 
tion, in the firſt Chapter of this Part, what we mean by Com 
poſition, That is, that after we have found out the Princi- 
ples of any Truth, or whole Art or Diſcipline, we muſt ſeek 
fome Order, by which the Connect ion of its Parts may be 


eafily under ſtood, and the Thing it ſelf ſo prov'd, that ha- 


ving granted the Beginning, you muſt of neceſfary conſe- 
quence grant allo all that follows, . 
2. There has been no better Way found out than, that 
the general Principles be firſt propos'd, and if Neceſſity re- 
quire, to be prov'd, and that their Conſequences be ſo di- 
{pos'd, that thoſe which follow, ſeem to flow as much as pal- 
ſibly they can from thoſe which went before. Befides the 
gaining by this means the Order and Force of a Demonſtra- 
tion, we avoid a great Inconvenience in teaching or convey- 
ing any Knowledge, which is the Neceſſity of Repetition: 
For if we ſhou'd begin from Particulars to come at laſt to 
the Generals, we muſt be forc'd to repeat what we know of 
its general, when we ſpeak of every particular, becaufe 
without the Knowledge of the General, you can never have 
a certain Knowledge of the Particular. X | 
3. But we muſt here put you in Mind, that this Method 
can only be preſerv'd in thoſe Things whoſe Principles we 
perfectly know; as for Example, Geomerry, which is wholly 
employ'd in the Conſideration of abſtratt Modes, of which 
our Mind has clear and adequate Ideas; dat when the En- 


quiry 


7. Theſeare the Laws or Rules of Definitions: (14) N. 


bogicʒ o the Art Rea ſohαπ;́ꝙẽ N 
quixy is into Subſtances; as in Natural Phiioſd p, wd cannot 
make uſe of the Method of Compbſition, becauſe' the Kinds 
of Fuhſfanegs are not known to us; nor can we find but their 
inmoſt Efſences, A por 3 Nieren e A. os 1 14 ; 974 
4. This Method of Comoſitiorrhas been by none ſo juſtly and 
accurately obſerv'd hitherto, as by the Mathe maticians, whoſe 
Principles are perfectly known; we can therefore dra its 
Rules from none better, than from the Teachers of Geometry. 
5. Since they deſign'd to propoſe nothing that cou'd be 
contradicted, they thought they cou'd obtain this chiefly by 
three Ways. (I.) By offering nothing hut what was couched 
in Words or Terms perfectly underſtood, and for this Rea- 
ſon they always cirefully de fine the Words they make uſe 
of; of which we have ſpoken in the Second Part. (2.) By 
building only on evident and clear Principles, ſo that they 
cou'd not be controverted by any one who underſtood them. 
They, therefore, firſt of all propound their Maxims or 
Axioms; which they demand to be granted them, as being 
lelf-evident, and in need of no Proof. (3.) By proving dey 
monſtratively all their Conſequences, and for this Reaſon 
they only make uſe of in their Arguments or Proofs of Hef 
nitihnt, Axioms that have been granted, and Propoſitions 
which. they have already prov'd, which are Principles to- 
thoſe Things that come laſt. I: 18 ee 
0. To theſe three Heads may be referr'd all the Obſer- 
vations of the Geometricians, in the Demonſtration of thoſe 
Truths which they have diſcover'd. e 


4 


ver to uſe any Word doubtful, or the leaſt obſcure, without. De- 
finition. (2.) To make uſe of no Words but ſuch as are of a very 
known Srgnification, or ſuch as have been already explain . 
8. The Rule of their Maxims or Axioms, is, To allow no- 
thing. for a Maxim or Axiom. but what is moſt evident... 11 
9. Theſe are the Laws or Rules of their Demonſtrations. 
(1.) Tp prove all Propoſitions that have the leaſt Obſcuriiys and 
to admit nothing to the Demonſtrations of them but conſtituted; 
Definitions, granted Axioms, Propofitions already prov'd, or tba 
Conſtrum ion of the Figure which is under Conſideration, when ænx. 
ſuch thing happens to be done. (2.) Never io abuſe e Ain. 
biguity 5 42 Word, by not afjixing thoſe Definitions hy whichahey 
are explain d. A SIE — 49595 318 Ni ' Tt: Ih 
10. Theſe are Rules which the Geamettieians ha ve thought 
necęſſa ry to be obſl ery/d,., to give..thoſe Fruths- which they 
delign'd to prove, che laſt and greagelt Exide nee. 8 44 5 
„ t „ age» 21011 eee £05 15 754 1740 
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"The Explanation'of the Rules of Definition. 
1. W E, have already diſcours'd of the Defmition of 
Y.? Names, but it being a thing of no {mall Conſe- 
quence, and without which the Geomeirical Method cannot 
be underſtood, we ſhall add fome few things on the ſame Sub- 
t, avoiding as much as poſſible a Repetition of What we 

ye aid. „„ tony ett A [ts 9 : . 
1, The fcſt Rule forbids us admitting any Word that ir 
the leaft obſcure without a Definition. The Neceflity of this 
Rule is built on this Foundation: I. That 10 prove. any 
ibing with Evidence, theres a neceſſity that what we ſay be per- 
fel underſtood. For how can that Demonſtration be evi- 
dent, which we do not fully ynderftand ? But there are a 
great many Words which cannot be perſett ly under ſtood, un- 
leſs they are de find, ſince the Uſe. gf the Tongue from 
whence they axe taken, have not fixt any certain and deter- 
minate Senſe upon them, and ſo leaves them obſcure; as we 


may find in ſtudying the Art of Criticiſm. But when 


Words of this Nature are made uſe of in the delivering, 
eſpecially the Principles of Arts or Sciences, we underſtand 
neither the Principles themſelyes, nor the Conſequences 


dra wn from them, nor the Order of the Argumentation, or 


the Connection of the Propofitions; whence it follows, that 


we cannot certainly conclude, whether what is ſaid be true 


or falſe. 


. II. The Definitions of Words has this Effect on our 


ſelves, that it makes us more conſtant and conſiſtent with 
our ſelves, by giving always the ſame Senſe to the ſame 
Word. For when we have not a diſtindt Notion of 
that Signification which we have at firſt given to 
a Word, we are apt, by Inadvertence, to recede from 
it, eſpecially in long Diſputes, and when the Diſcourſe is 
of things of different Kinds; for on theſe Occaſions we 
our ſelves are not ſufficiently conſcious of what we mean, 
and of the Order of our Argumentation, much leſs can a- 
nother underſtand us. But if we define our Terms or Words, 


their Signification makes a dee per Impreſſion on our Minds, 
and by that we are the more eafily brought into the right 


Fach, if in our Diſcourſe: we have by Accident ſtray'd from it. 


4. The ſecand Rule of Definitions forbids ' us to make uſe 
of any Wards in them, whoſe Signification is no: diſtinctiy known, 
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any * l d. The Reaſon of this is plain 3 for now 


t which is obſcure he explain'd. by what-is,obſcure-2. 
3. Bur to avoid too great a my Mett of Definitions, 
we 08 never make uſe" of obſeure Wörds but when you 


cannot find any others; elſe we ſhall n to make De- 
Knicions af Defincions, 95 en 


CH Ar bs 4 


| A  Pxplcttoro the Rulerof Maxis, or Axionis 


Here are fome Propoſitions of ſo great Perſpicuity 
and Evidence, and ſo univerſally g known, Der as 
now 
and allow their Truth AS, That Nothing cannot 1 | 
thing. +. No Cauſe can give what it 45 not 1t Fi. Theſe, 
and others of the ſame Nature, have no need of nionfira- 
tion, becauſe. no Demonſtration can be more evident than 
they are. And whatever has not this Evidence, is not | 
be adwittel as a Maxim.. ed gl 
2. But we muſt be cautious of believing, chat there is ho- 
thing, cl-ar.. and evident, but that which: bas neyer been 
deny'd, becauſe there are ſeveral that have been of old de- 
ny d by the violence of ſome of the ancient Sects, eſpecially 
the Prerbonians and Academics, which are now. beyond Con- 
troverſie. For, ſhou'd the ma or fo Man: Mankind conſpire $0 
deny that One is leſs than Two, no Man in eee, de- 
ny that Truth. e: 
3. There are two Rules of Mazies or r Axioms,which con- 
tain all that belongs to this Matter. The firſt is, Whenever 
5 wh lainly and evidently ſee that any Attribute agrees with any 
| ect, as we ſee that of the Whole being bigger, than ite Part, 
we — nor need of any long Conſideration of the Attribute and 
Subjelt, for the Mind to diſcover that the Idea 1 the Attribute 
bat a Conneftion with the Idea of the Subje& z we may well, 
therefore, give the Name of a Maxim 10 ſuch a Propoſe 12707, But, 
this may be put into fewer Words. / batever [Propoſition ex- 
. Kipof a immediate clear Compariſon of two Heas, wirhout'the 
be the third, is an Axiom. F* i 40 
125 other Rule, dppofite to the former, is thus ex- 
pretvd. ben the bare Conſideration of the Ideas of the Subject 
and 1he Attribute are not ſufficient to diſcover the Agreement of 
the Attrilune tothe Subject, ſuch a Propofition is not tb be almit- 
ted as an Axiom, but muſt be demonjirated by the: belp of other 
Ideas.” In fewer Words, thus: Every Propoſition, the Proof 
of: which requires ſome third Idea, bef be the Attribute and (oy 
Su 


% - . 
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Sub eck ab not an Axiom. Or ſhorter yet: A Truth which doe: b 
nor erife from an immedioteCompariſon of two Heargjs no Axiom, | "i 
e e e, of 09 VÞ eee ere 
An Explanation of the Rules of Demonſtration. r 
I, T Hereare two things requir'd in a right Pr monſtrari- th 


1 .$ © 


on; firſt, that every Propoſition ef which it conſiſts, : 
conſider'd leparately, be true; the ſecond, that the Conſe- 
8 drawn from other foregoing things, neceſſarily flow 
from them; or that all the Conſequences be contain'd in the 
Antecedents, or Premiſes; both which will be certainly gain'd, 
by follewing ſtrictly the two Laws deliver'd in the 515 Chap. 
2. All the Propoſitions will be true, if none are admitted re 


except Definitions Which can be call'd in queſtion 3 or Ma- £Þ P 
xims or Axioms, which muſt always be evident; or Propofi- b 
tions already demonſtrated, which by De monſtration are freed i 
from all Doubts, or the Conſtruttion of Figures, if we make IU 
uſe of any. If therefore we reduce the former Rule to Pra- t 
Ctice, all the Propoſitions of which we make uſe, will be free 5 


from any manner of Doubt, ſince we can by that Rule make 
uſe of only thoſe things which we have reckon'd up, _. 

3. The Conſequences likewiſe will he truly drawn, if we 
fin not againſt the ſecond Rule, which orders us to avoid all || * 
manner of Ambiguity in our Words: For no Man in his. 


Wits.can believe falſely, that any Propoſition follows from a- 1 
nother, or is contain'd in another, if he have a perfect Know- It 
ledge of both: Almoſt all the falſe Conſequences that are a 
made, depend on Words ill underſtood thoſe that are not fo, 7 
are ſo evident and obvious, that no Man of a ſound Head o 
can fall into them. | f 


4. To avoid ſome Errors, we muſt remember, I. Nor to 
prove a thing to be true, without giving the Reaſon of fat Truth. 
II. Not 20 prove that whi.h does not need a Proof. III. Nyr to argue 
from Impoſſibility. IV. Not demonſtrate by Reaſons 100 far fetch d. 


The Fourth bart F Loore. 


Of the Socratic Method of Di ſputing. 
1. CNTnce tis certain, that the Aim of every honeſt Man is to find out 
Ad the Truth, and th convey the Truth chus found out to others; and. 


D not to make a vain {how of his own, and exꝑoſe che ſlowneſs of, x 
Apprehenſion of another : It follows, that the Art of Syuabli: 2, which 1 2 
* | OI „ 
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Logic z of; the Art of Reaſoning- 206 
fo-longobtain'd in the Schools, and which only tr. Lock condemns under 
. the Name gl Lagio, and which has nothing in it hut an empty Oſtevtation 
of Wit, is abſolucely un worthy of a Man of Wiſdom. But fince Truth 
cannot be diſtin&ly known or prov'd without Art, it is neceſſary to do this 
rightly, that we apply our ſelyes to the ſtudy of this Art. Tis oſten, like 
wiſe, neceſſary to lilence the S»phiſters, who boaſt their Knowledge of 
that, of which they are realy ignorant, to make uſe of 2 great deat pr Di- 
Fat that by making them ſee their Ignorance, they may be better in- 
orm'd, eas e "Us 
2. Greece, which always was peſter'd with abundance of theſe Sophilts, 
was dever more plagn'd with them than about the Time of Socrates hen 
Philoſophy began to find a more than uſual Cultivation. This great Man, 
form'd by Nature for the confounding the Pride of this fort ot Men, has 
ſhewn us a Way, by which we may attain the fame End againſt them in 
our Times, if they happen to fall in our Way: And tho? this Way ought 
to have been purſu? 17 former Ages, yet has it been. entirely neglected ; 
perhaps becauſe this Pride of ſeeming to know more than we realy do, had 
gat the Aſcendant of the Followers of Socrates themſelves, which mage 
. them take to the ſubtile Arts of the Sopbiſts, and re ject the molt admirable 


. " 


Method of a Man of that conſummare Wiſdom. _ — 

3. But we 1 to revive with ſome ſhort Explanations this 1e. 
thod, both in conſideration of the Reafon we have given, and alſo becauſe 
it is moſt agreeable to that Candour and Sinceriry which every honeſt 
Man ought to profeſs, *Tis tyue, this Method requires 2 Genius, and A- 
cuteneſs of Wit; but without theſe Qualities, the Mind cannot in any 
other Art be 3 for extempore Diſputes. | . 22 

4. The firſt Rule of this Method orders the Man who is to make uſe of 
it, To conduct him ſelf in Juch a manner, as if be defir'd to learn ſome- 
thing of him with whom he a;gues.: And indeed, every one of us ou he 
to have a Diſpoſition to hear and allow the Truth, let it come from what 
Hand foever. Nor ought any Man to think ſo well of himſelf, as 10 
4 imagine he cannot be inform'd by another, or at leaſt be excited to think of 
Thing of which perhaps he thought not before, But beſides that, every 

Man owes this Duty to himſelf,ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, which appears 
| in the Countenance and Words, is moſt adapted to create in the Minds of 
| thoſe who hear us, an Opinion of our Moleſty, which goes a great and 
ſure Way to perſuade them. ta 0D 
% 5. Secondly, Before we proceed to any Objections, We ought, i the 
Per fon with whom we argue, makes uſe of any obſcure or doubtful Words, 
to ask bim to ALY HK be means by them: For it often happens, that 
: Men have us'd themſelves rg ſome Words which they do not perfectly un- 
* derſtand themſelves; and gien they will, by ſuch modeſt Queſtions, diſco- 
By ver their Ignorance much better, chan by a direct Oppoſition, which ofren 
raifes the Paſſions. If the Perſon happen to be a Mau of Sincerity, and 
Lover of Truth, he Will own, that he did not ſufficiently underſtaud the 
Matter, and then the Diſpute is at an end. Bur it we meet with 2 perti- 
nacious and obſtinate Perſon, who will obtrude his Words upon us with- 
out defining them, we. ought to proceed no farther in the Dripute, till he | 
has made plain what it is he means. We ought to preſs him With lit- 
tle Queſtions, not as che effect of his want of Sk ill in Arguing, but our dul- 
neſs of Apprehenſion of what he underſtands and delivers in his Speech. 

: In the mean while, we muſt not admit any one thing that is obſcure, tho 
1 it ſtir up his Anger; which yet may be done by a happy Adreſs, of telling 
him, that we are ready to yield to Truth, but that we fjrſt ought to know 
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it 3 ſince no Man in his Senſes can give his Aſſent to a Propoſition which 
he does not underſtand, But if we can by no means prevail with mY * 
f * N pe: 


1282 Togteg #j the Att of Reaſoninß 


| TE plainly, we muff put an End to the Diſpute 3/ for thence tis evident I tin 
that he knows not What he won'd be at. By this means, thoſe that bear 2 
us Will diſcover the Man's Vanity who talks of things which he does not . 8 
underſtand, and many Times leaves 4 Sting in the Mind of Man other- Dyk 
Wiſe too pertinacious. 7 TVC 

. Thirdly, If we bring him at laſt to ſpeak plainly and clearly What paſs 
he means, We muſt ask him Quęſtions on the Partzoulars of all the Part. A 
of the-Dottrine be advances,ani herr Confequoncer; nor ' as reproving i - © 
he m, but for a fuller and more clear Information of the Matter; ſo that be u 
ſhou'd appear the Iuſtruſtor, and we the Tearncrs, The Abſurdity of bak 

' the Doctrine will appear from theſe Queſtions; if ir labbur Wich any much ka 
detter than by an open Oppoſition, provided it be done wirh' Dexrerity, I dhe. 
and the Queſtions pretty numerolis, aud be oblig'd feveral Times to reptat I „ 
the ſame thing, leſt he ſhou'd afterward deny that he had faid fo. Here, Gif 
that the Explanation may be the more ample, it wau'd not be'atnjfs to Wzl 
make uſe of Examples and Similicudes, and ask him, Whether he theans I «<7 


. this, or that? The more coptons we are in rhis Particular, the more evi- 1 
dent will the Falſity of the Opinion appear. er ET 


. The perſpicudus Ex poſition of avy Doctrine, with irs Conſequences, I Sin 
if it be por true, ſhows generally its Adſurdity 85 But if thfs pe fi- the 
ficient, then we mult ask him, on what Arguments of Proofs he build 
bis Opinion ʒ and we muſt tie the ſame Conduct in regard” of: the Argu- iſ . 4 
ments as to the other Parts, We are to enquire of him with Wem we ff det 
"diſpute; as if we were by him to be inform'd of a Point of Which we are I the 
ignorant; but we muſt not allow him the leaſt Obſcurity. In thort, we I » 4 
muſt hear the whole Series of his Argumentation in fuch a manner, thi =” 


* 


there remain no Difficulty either in underſtanding his Doctrine, or be of be 
13 * = . 5 . a1. i * 


- 


Foundation on which it is built. bk apy At SINN e LS 
8. When we have done this with diligence, 'the Perſon who\paipo dec 
his Doctrine, muſt plainly, fee its Falſiy, or on what Proofs it deß Nds. II 
Paſſion blind his Eyes, yer the Hearers will excuſe zuy farther Piſpute - + 
wich x Man who is Angry, that we receive not his Opinion, tho*tabour- . 
VVV 
9. We lhall give one Example of this Method on a Modern Controver- * 
„ by which it will be better explain'd, bet wixt a Thomiſt and another, 
ſput ing upon the EScacy of the Divine Providence. KP OE? | 
10. A. I wender yet are ſo obſtinate, as · to deny that God bas an Eff - NW - 
cactous Operation ia the Sins of Men, which the Scriptures in many he 
Places ſo openly and plainly teſſiſ . e e 
3. Ionly deny'd that I underſtood how this is done. Perhaps my*Dul- I 01 
neſs makes that a Difficulty ro me, which is obvious to another. But I to, 
wou'd willingly be inform'd b you, becaufe I can neither believe, norcon- log 
.demn what Ido not underſtand ;' what, therefore, do you mean by an Effice- I 
ctous Operatiun in the Sins of Men? do you mean that he makes them Sin? 
A. Far be it 51 me, for ſo God wou d be the Author ef Sin. 'Tis © © 
Man commits Sin, not Gd. e 
4. Do you mean, that God makes Men to commit Sin, or forces Men to 


commit in JED A+ 
A. Iwon'd not have expreſs'd this in ſo rude « manner ; but God, in « 


dark and unknown manner, ſo permits Sin, that #t muſt neceſſarily be 
committed. & he 5 5 52 ; CD | Hh * „ F148 Fo + 7 . 8 : 01 

B. You us'd before the Word Operation, now you uſe Permit; pra, 
do they mean the ſame thing? CEOS Y, £2816 1 IN Te als ; h 


A. Theſe Words do not abſolutely mean the ſame thing, but they muſt + 
be juin'd together, ſo that what God does ſhow'd be call'd an efficacious I e 
Permiſſion ; for God neither makes Sin, nor does be ſimply e | 

: ou, 


Logic; or, the Art ef Reaſoning ; 263 


B. You, therefore, mean that God ermits ſometh ing, and ſo N 
de ching, Jo: that Sin_neceſlarily follows? AA LE 77 Ws 1 e rr 
r . 8 
ot . kerhaps chen God does in this, what he” does who cutting down the 
r- Dykes, lets che Waters in to overflow the Fieds. For he does ſomething 
| in breaking the Dyke, and he permits ſomething in ſuffering! the Sea t 
r ß. STD ET ROT 0 
11 A. My Mad cod not have been expreſs'd by a more happy Similatude. 
ne | . But, according to our common way of Speaking, we thon'd fay, that 
rat NY be who made a Breach in the Dyke, had let in the Waters; nor wou'd any 
of oneé accuſe che Dyke or the Sea of any manner of Fault; but you, if I mi- 
ich fake you not, accuſe Man of the Fault, and'fay Man, not Go. „comimitteg | 
ty, che Sin. Wherefore, your efficaczous Permiſſion ſeems unintelligible ro me, _ 
rat A+: Do you aot obſerve, that as tothe Things themſelves, there # avaſt. 
te, excnce between them 2 For Men are endow'd with Underſtinding and 
to I VU, which the Dyke and the Sea have not; and for that Reaſon, that is 
ns 4 Ceame-zn the Man, which is not ſo in the Sea and the Dyke, 
. B. But Lask of you, whether that which God does or permits, has that 
Efficacy (for that Word you have likewiſe us'd) that Men can no more not 
ts, Sin when that has order'd it, than the Sea not overflow the Fields through 
ft... che Breach Which affords a free Paſſag e Goo 
Ide A. Joa have my Meaning 2 eee e eee 
zu- K. According therefore ro you, there is the ſame Relation in that Senſe 
we det ween God and Sin, as there is between the Man who made a Breach in 
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are the Dyke, and the Deſtruction of the Fields. | Tons 

we | A. There is, as to the Event, for both are equally neceſſarꝛ. 
har | . The Action therefore of borh,according to the-Cuſtom of Speech, may 
rhe de expreſs d in che ſame manner: That is,. — as he who broke down che 
+ I Dyke-is call'd the Cauſe of the Loſs of the Fields, decauſe he did that which 
ofes veceſſarily produc'd that Lofs ; fo God is the Author of Sin, ſince * has . 
„put Man under a neceſſitx af Sinnng © Yo, 
Nite A. I told you be fare, that Iwill not make 1 ſe of thoſe rude Expreſfions, . 
ur- Z. But eicher Eda not underſtand what you ſay, or it'comes to that 
I Point; for we mult not regard the empty ſounds of Words which tignity 

ver» || nothing, but mind the Ideas ro which they are annex CCC. 
her, . A. What, you't preſcribe Rules ro me of Speaking, as if I did not know © 


. 


ho to held a Diſcourſe, 

ch - 1. If the Dialogue once comes to this, there muſt be an end of it; and 
any hence ic will appear, that he (deſignꝰd by the Letter A) either knows not 
hat he means, or elſe has a greater regard to Words than Things, That 
2ul- Opinion is lookꝰd on as fufhciently contuted, which its Defender is aſham'd 
url © to;expref in clear and incelligible Words. Having in the former Did- | 
-on- ¶ logue ſufficiently explain'd the firſt and ſecond Rule, to explain the third, 
en- © we thall ſuppoſe the ſame Diſpute again, NO 
Sin? a. A. Ter ſufficiently underſtand, that my Opinion is, that God hat to 
J ¶ do with Exil; that he is nut a meer bare Spectator, but * fo far an Agent, | 

that on his acting Man commits Sin. . dog onda manage 
nt 3. . If God did. nothing before the Sin, wou'd not the Sin be'commirted. 

| A. Nos for nothing is done without the Efficacy of the DivineProyidtace. 
ine . What ? do you believe that Man alone cannot viojate Laws? | 
Y be A. That be can, I deny, when 1 deny, that any thing can be dont with= ; 
725 out the Elfe ac af tor Divine Providence. „„ 1 qoenedss" a 
ray; B. Goa theremre, helps us to do wickedly It the fame manner; as he 
= helps us to do wells)? e eee ee 
moſt © A., Jon miſtole, for in Evil we muſt diſtinguiſhhe' Action, and the Vi. 
ious I cicuſueſs of the Action. God helps ws tothe dang the Action, bat nor to the 
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264 Logic; or, the Art of Reaſoning. 
Vice. But in good Actions he helps us to the Good that is in the Attiong, 

B. I beg you, inſorm me, what you mean by the Words an At;on, and 
WAR by the Viciouſneſs of an Action? | . 

A. Iwill make it plain to you by this Example : In the hatred of our 
. Neighbour, there is zhe Action of the Hatred, which in itſelf is indifferent, 
and is only call'd bad, when directed to an unlawful Object, and good when 
to a lawful. Next, there is the Relation of that Action to the Objett,mbich 
is Evil, God does not concur to this Relation, tho“ there is a neceſſity of 
bis concut ring to the Action, without which it cou'd not be done, 

B, By what you have ſaid, I ſuppoſe you mean, that God firſt generates 
in the Mind of Man, Hatred in general; which is in it ſelf neither Good 
nor Evil: Then there comes another Relation of the Hatred to the Object, 
as in che Example to our Neighbour, Do I underſtand you? | 

A. Partly you do, but not entirety; for Lo not think there i any ſuch 

Exiſtence as Hatred in general, which ſkou'd afte;rards be determin'd to 
a certain Objett , this is contrary to Experience, | 

8. Does Gud then create that very Hatred that is directed againſt our 
Neighbour ? | 

A. Moſt certainly the Hatred, but not the Relatien. 

B, But does that Hatred exiſt without that Relation ? * | 
A. Not at all; for the veiy mement that it ij created in our Minds, 

tis the Hatred of our Neighbour. f 8 Ha 
B. According, therefore, to you, God creates ſuch an Hatred which co- 
exiſts in ſuch a manner with a vicious Relation, that it cannot be ſepara- 


ted or diſtinguiſh'd from it but by Abſtraction. 

A. He does ſo, | | 05 
3. Can this Hatred, thus generated in the Mind of Man, be by the Man 
directed to a lawful Object, as Vice, for Example ? „ 

A. It cannct ; for the Action ef Gcd being paſt, the certain Event muſt 
neceſſar ity follow, oth | 1 e 

B. I beſeech you, Sir, if a Man ſhou'd put a Burthen on anothers Shoul- 
der, which he that bore it cou'd not aſterwards throw off, and by that 
means he ſhou'd break his Ribbs, wou'd not he that put on ſuch a Burt hen 
be look'd on as the breaker of his Ribbs, if he had known the Event ot 

A. Moſt certainly. : . : J 5 5 

B. Shou'd a Man puſh another, walk ing by a River - ſide, into the Wa- 
ter, who ſhou'd there be drown'd, ſhou'd we nor ſæy that he who cthiuk 
him in drown'd him? | | ; | 

A. Certainly. : ; 

B, Yet there are fome Men who wou'd ſay, that yon are in an Error in 
this particular; that the 2mp2fing;and the thruſling was produc'd by both; 
but not the breaking the Ribbs,and rhe drowning,as God generates the Ha- 
tred which is directed aga inſt our Neighborir without that evil Relation, 

A. Tis zadeed, moſt evident, that the Men inſtane d, were guilty of the 
F/atture and the Dromning; but the matter i oe rrĩth God, who is 
nat oblig*d togive an accuunt ty poor mi ſerable Men of bis Ad maniſtrativn, 
Z. bur it be did hat you wou'd wickedly perſuade us, either all Sin- 
ners mult be acquitted of any Crime, or God himſeit who compels the 
Sim, cop ein . 2 5 | 
A. Don't you kn, that God's Ways are not our Ways, not his Thoughrt 
ours? Shall the Pet complain: that it was not made in juch and fecha 
MmManneye e IN 5 TR : | 


13. Hence it is evident to all that dan or ane by che 
Let. A) either knows not What he meaus, or makes GUg the ot Sin. 
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